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ALL THE PRESIDENTS MEN - 


BERNSTEIN AND 
WOODWARD REVEAL 
HOW THEY EXPOSED 
WATERGATE—AMERICAS 
WORST SCANDAL 


THE DEVIL MADE US DO IT. 
А ТЕМРАСЕ 
PICTORIAL ON 
THE OGCUIT 


SHEER DELIGHTS: 


A LINGERING 
LOOK AT 
LINGERIE 


The Sergeant Majors“Measure” 


One story of the Rangoon Racquet Club (G.O.) which Kipling didn't filch for his own. 
About a civilized drink, born there, in the sunset of the Empire. 


Т he Rangoon Racquet Club 
(G.O.) is no more. Itwas 
managed bya much- 
decorated Sergeant Major, a 
career soldier of that peculiarly 
English type which held the “Thin 
Red Line” when sensible armies 
would have cut and run. 

The Sergeant Major wasa 
perfect prig and a stickler for 
details noordinary man would 
notice. In the field, his fastidious 
self-discipline saved many lives. 
Atthe post, and at the Club itself, 
the Sergeant Major's superior 
manner was a bit of a tial. Once, 
in fact, it became insufferable. 

Atthattime, the prize of the 
Club's cellars, and the Sergeant 
Major's pride and joy, wasa truly 
wizard alcoholic tipple of hisown 
devising. “Bruising” the drink or 
allowing it “to stale” were the most 
serious sins the native help could 
commit. Do either and the 
Sergeant Major sacked you. 

Inevitably, there were 
complaints to the Board of 
Governors. Had it not been for 
the Sergeant Major's daring 
exploits in the recent business of 
the Thuggee Stranglers, the Board 
would have dismissed him 
summarily. As it was, they gave 
hima chance. 

“Sergeant Major,” said the 
Chief Governor, “describe the 


drill for a barman handling spirits” 


"Don't muck the drink 
about or you'll bruise it. Don't 
leave it sit or you'll stale it” 

“Whatare the chances, 
Sergeant Major, thatan 
inexperienced hand could 
recognize a bruise on the drink or 
notice ithad staled?” 

"Notone in a million. Easier 
to sight a field-piece by eye and 
hita shilling a mile off” 


“But few mencan hit 
anything with a field-piece unless 
they have a rangefinder.” 

“They haven't got instinct, 
sir, so we give them a way to 
measure instead” 

“Instinct or not, Sergeant 
Major, give your men some 
way to measure when the spirits 


are bruised or staled or we'll give 


you the sack. You have thirty days? 


Thirty days! The Sergeant 
Major's grace period was nearly 
over, when one of the members 
noticed something odd. 

“Sergeant Major,” he said, 
“there are bubbles in my drink” 

“Lhope so, sir,” 

“Where did the bubbles 
come from, Sergeant Major?” 

"Putthem in myself, sir. The 
bubbles are the measure that 
shows the spirits haven't been 
bruised or staled” 

“Bubbles?” 

“Yes, sir. Muck it about 
enough to bruise and you shake 
away the bubbles. Leave it long 
enough tostale and the bubbles 
go йаг" 


“What an extraordinary idea!” 

This story kept cropping up 
between wars, but the Sergeant 
Major's original formula did not. 
Notlong ago, however, we came 
across a recipe and whipped up a 
batch, just as a lark. 

That's how we discovered 
thatthe Sergeant Major really had 
something. Now, if you're curious, 
you can have it too. (Minus the 
bubbles, the way it was at first.) 

Before we dared bottle it we 
had to satisfy ourselves on one 
more point. Could we, ina 
careless moment, bruise or stale 
the drink, as so many others were 
supposed to have done in the 
past? Frankly, no. We punished 
the Sergeant Major's pride 
unmercifully. No matter what we 
did, however, the drink remained 
unchanged and unspoiled. If the 
Sergeant Major was watching us 
from the place to which old 
soldiers fade away, he probably 
hada good chuckle. 

What'sa Sergeant Major? 
That's our secret— ours and the 
old prig who invented it. Tart, 
crisp, crackling on the tongue, it's 
a perfect drink for the kind of day 
when only mad dogs and 
Englishmen would go out 
voluntarily. Let us know how you 
like it and if you say it's wizard, 
we'll whip up some more. 


Sergeant Major 
from Heublein 


HEUBLEIN) 


Heublein Sergeant Major;" 48 Proof. Made with London Dry Gin and Natural flavors. ©1974. Heublein, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 06101 


For all the different people you are: 
The Subaru GL Coupe. 


You're a romantic. You live on the spur of the moment. And you like the way Subaru 
makes it easy to get away. With front wheel drive, rack and pinion steering, and fully independent 
suspension to tame the wildest roads. 

You’re a perfectionist. Second best bores you. So you appreciate the extra finishing 


touches in every Subaru GL Coupe. With vinyl bucket seats that recline to 17 different positions. 
Front disc brakes. Radial tires. And a tachometer and electric rear window defogger. 


You’re a car buff. You respond to creative engineering and design. That’s why you enjoy 
the smooth and long-running 1400cc Quadrozontal engine. The sturdy monocoque con- 
struction. The electric engine cooling fan that makes overheating almost impossible. And the 
crisp 4-speed synchromesh transmission. 

And yov're practical. You're out for value, not frills. 

You like getting argund 25 miles on a gallon of 


regular. And the low maintenance and upkeep costs. Front Drive 9 
You’re a lot of people. Take them all along to test & b ТА. 
drive the '74 Subaru GL Coupe. u aru 


You could buy it for gas mileage alone. 
But there’s so much more. 


See your Yellow Pages for the dealer nearest you. Or call, toll-free, 800-447-4700. In Illinois, 800-322-4400. Subaru automobiles, priced from $2.598. Plus dealer 


prep. freight, state and local taxes, if any. Manufactured by Fuji Heavy Industries, Tokyo, Japan. Imported by Subaru of America, Inc., Pennsauken, New Jersey 08109, 


The pot 


The best minis of the day. s. Seeitone minute later with our Square Shooter 2 


Land camera. It comes with features you'd expect to find in cameras costing $20 more— electric eye, 
clectronic shutter, built-in flash. And, of course, the 60-second excitement. 


Polaroid” “Suggested list price. © 1974 Polaroid Corporation 


from ever learn 
but the biggest would have been if Carl Bernstein and Bob Woodward 
hadn't been there. They're the rwo Washington Post reporters who single- 
handedly exposed almost every bit of early incriminating information we 
had on the Government. “Everyone else was just coming up dry,” one re 
porter said. All the President's Men is their account of exactly how they did 
it, and it’s the best detective story we've ever read (Simon & Schuster is the 
book publisher: we're publishing two excerpts, the second in June). In 
addition, it contains new and more mind-blowing muck about the day- 
footed paragons we put into office that gray November day so long ago. 
В. and W. were 28 and 29 years old at the time (Woodward had all of 
nine months’ experience on the Ром) and in less than a year, they went 
from pounding a beat to cracking the century's most sensational news 
story. While working on the manuscript for All the President's Men, they 
were visited by two of our editors, G. Barry Golson and Geoffrey Norman, 
and Woodward decided to take them to Nixon's favorite restaurant, 
Trader Vics. After a nice, long political conversation, they noticed a man 
who had been cating dinner not five fect from them—and he looked a 
litle familiar. It turned out to be Nixon's lawyer J. Fred. Buzhardt, Jr 
“I guess this is kind of an existential moment for you," said Golson. 
Woodward nodded with an existential smile 

Those of you who buy the magazine for the pictures are in for a treat this 
month. Former Stall Photographer Alexas Urba and our West Coast Photo 
Editor, Marilyn Grabowski, have had a creative relationship for eight years. 


PLAYBILL THERE WERE HUNDREDS OF IFS that could have kept us 
ing about the entire Watergate affa 


BERNSTEIN, WOODWARD 


a 
FRIEDMAN CHATAIN HIRSCH 


The Devil and the Flesh, a pictorial excursion into the dark world of the if 
occult and the erotic, is their strangest—and. most compelling—collabora- A 
tion. It was as if they were possessed: In a cyclone of energy aud inspiration, DEVRE 


they shot it in two weeks. “Before the shoot 
blessed cross and everything went perlectly." М 
and wrote the script and together they translated all this into some of the 
most striking pictures we've seen. 

The Antelope Cage will go into Bruce Jay Friedman's new novel, About 
Harry Towns (soon from Alfred А. Kuopl). To say that Towns is into 
whores and cocaine and finds himself in the middle ol a 20th Century meta- 
physical dilemma would be shortchanging the story and its character. All 
ht add is that Towns has been with Friedman а long time and many 
е stories have come out of the ге 
Jerry Sohl's M». Moyachhi gets at some basic problems in di 
ity and Robert Chatain's Whores (illustrated by Сео 
you wonder just who's crazy around here. 

Do you own any stock on the big board? IE so, take а look at How the 
New York Stock Exchange, the Life Insurance Industry, the SEG and a 
Host of Other Guardians of the Public Weal Allowed the American Public 
to be Swindled out of $100,000,000, by Raymond І. Dirks and Leonard 
Gross (to be included in McGraw-Hills The Great Wall Street Scandal). 
Акса, you may want to put your money in socks rather tli stocks. 

What's Wrong with Adultery is part of a threchook sequence L. Rust. 
Hills calls his “Fussy Man Trilogy.” “It's a terrible thing,” he says of the 
enormous work, “that has ruined eight years of my life” But his worries 
are over: There won't be anything to write about soon if we bel 
Crisis, the magazine of accelerating entropy. Several of our best thugs in 
residence—Laurence Gonzales, David Standish and Gordon Mortensen— 
raided a local printing shop, stole the entire run of Crisis and hand-stapied 
them into cach copy of the May pLavtoy. That's dedication. 

Readers who haven't been able to stand the suspense of waiting for 
our пем thrilling chapter of Playboy's History of Organized Crime can 
relax. They'll find Part X on page 101; it has a heavy illustration by Ron 
Villani. Arnold Roth, meanwhile, continues his puckish History of Sex. 
Also with us this month is underwear: Photographer Richard Fegley has 
gotten into somebody's pants again and come up with Sheer Delights, while 
Bill Arsenault shot Loose Threads. And for Fitzgerald lans, Peter De Vries 
puts some holes in the mystique of The Good—hut Not Great—Gatsby 
(illustrated by Larry R. Laslo). For fans of another kind. Associate Editor 
Carl Snyder caught up with Henry Aaron for this month's timely interview. 
Snyder also wrote his 21st Playmate story in this issue (an editorial comi 
of age, so to speak). When he's not talking to pretty girls and. baseball 
superstars, Carl. plays guitar with a Chicago group called The Inner Drive 
(on Zodiac Records). And by the way: Look out your window. It's spr 
We had it specially staged just for you. Another great P 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health 
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Minolta helps you 
understand courage. 


Smile at the challenges of everyday life. All it takes is a sense of 
humor and a responsive camera to sce the pictures that are everywhere. 

If you have the insight, a Minolta SR-T could be the camera. This. 
is a 35mm reflex you'll be comfortable with from the moment you pick it up. 
It lets you concentrate on the picture, because the viewfinder shows all the 
information needed for correct exposure arid focusing. You never have to 
look away from the finder to adjust a Minolta SR-T, so you're ready to catch 
the one photograph that could never be taken again. 

And when subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SR-T 
cameras accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses, from “‘fish- 
eye” wide angle to super-telephoto. 

Next time you see the funny side of life, be ready with a Minolta 
SR-T. For more information, visit your photo dealer or write Minolta Corp., 
200 Park Ave. So., N.Y., №.Ү.'10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 


Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 


£x i minolta 


When identified by a factory.sealed "M" tag. Minolta 35mm reflex cameras are warranted by Minolta 
Corp. against detects in workmanship and materials for two years from date of purchase, excluding 
userantlicted damage. The camera will be serviced at no charge provided it is returned within the war. 
ranty period, postpaid, securely packaged, including $2.00 for mailing, handling and insurance. 
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Heres 
Johnny! 


... doubling in denim јог 
town and country. But denim 
with a difference. Johnny’s 
suit, sport coat and slacks are 
all easygoing texturized 
polyester woven by Klopman? 
Colorful contrast stitching 
trims each coat. And there 
are coordinated Johnny 
Carson® shirts and ties. 

See these and all the other 
Johnny Carson wardrobes at 
fine stores across the United 
States and Canada. 


Johnny Curson 
Apparel, Inc. 


5 


For v 
Canadian vendentes rite t 627 Lasse 


sf mens dealer, mit t 2020 Еш он 
e BI W. 


photog 


Cet ee VL, A rap coy Mesto 


‘The denim fabric is 100% 
texturized woven Dacron® 


polyester by Adopman. 
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Once upon atime, all cars 
were more or less the same. 

Then along came sports 
cars, economy, cars, 


STOPS STRAIGHT 
IN ITS TRACKS. 


— a sedan that has sports car 
وھک‎ features. But how many of 
= (NEM really are, though? 
mum ты the Fox by Audi:a 
real,true sports sedan. 
brace Its front-wheel drive makes 
The latest of which it incredibly surefooted. 
is the“sports sedan? (It also gives you that traction 
Whichis supposed to be _ ‚_ уси need lo help get you 


TEDPETAIL PRICE EAST C 


through the snow.) ithas anamazingly small ap- 
Ithasthe same type of petite:25miles per gallon. 
rack-and-pinion : Its price is relatively small 


The interior, we might 
mention, is relatively large: 
Sigma. secs five, comfortably. And 
ithas an amount of trunk 
5 = space almost unbelievable 
for a car this size. Its interior, 
by the way is fairly smart, too, 
with things like fully-reclining 


ne contoured seats and door- 
x to-door pile carpeting. 
front suspension that are If you're inthe market for a 
found on some ofthe finest “sports sedan; try a true 
sports cars. This allows it sports sedan:the Fox by Audi. 
totake turns with an agility You'll drive happily ever 


remarkable for a sedan. after. 
We also put something in 
the Fox so advanced, sports 
cars don't even have it yet. 
A special front axle design 
that helps prevent swerving 
when you stop under 
certain adverse conditions. 
(Speaking of stopping, the 
Fox'sfront disc brakes and 


radial-ply tires enable itto DOESN'T 

stop practically on a dime.) FANUC} 
Most extraordinary of all, 

despite the fact that this 


peppy little creature's over- 
head-cam engine can do 
0 to50in 8.4 seconds and 

hasatop speed of 97 mph, 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE LOCAL TAKES AND OTHER DEALER DEL ARGES, IF ANY. ADDITONAL. 
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Heineken- 

het fijnste bier 

van Holland-is het 

meest geimporteerde 

bier in Amerika-'1 

omdat Heineken zo heerlijk smaakt. 
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NEW CHINA HAND 
Candice Bergen's account of her tip 
to China in Gan a Cultural Worker from 
Beverly Hills Find Happiness in the 
People's Republic of China? (praysoy, 
ebruary) is fantastic Her choice of 
words and her experiences with the 
American leftist group with whom she 
traveled make hers one of the finest arti- 
Чез that you've ever published. Those 
who missed it should read it! 
Bob Waters 
Englewood, Colorado 


Can a Cultural Worker . . . is crammed 
with information not only on the people, 
beauty and ug china but also 
on the extraordinary Americans who ac- 
companied Miss Bergen on her journey. 
As a result of reading her report, I no 
longer find myself viewing China as just 
another Red imperialist nation with 
an oversized population problem. The 
People’s Republic of China is revealed 
by Miss Bergen to be a nation full of 
warm, determined, hospitable, cohesive 
people. Moreover, it is enlighten 
know that a girl of Miss Bergen's 
id and talent can demonstra 
talents: those of a firstdass journalist. 
My compliments to all. 

D. G. Beckley 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


grou 


In Miss Bergen's report, there is a 
question on whether Lao-tzu and Con- 
ludus are still studied in China. The 
question is never really answered, but 
I've a feeling some people still take the 
words of Lao-tzu to heart: 


In the government of the sage, 
He Keeps [the peoples] he 
vacuous, 
Fills their bellies, 

Weakens their ambitions, 
And strengthens their bones, 
He always causes his people to be 

without knowledge [cunning] or 
des 
And the crafty to bı 
Dy acting without action 
will be in order. 


id to act. 
all things 


BABY LOVE 
My congratulations to Susan Sontag 
and ber very intriguing February story, 


Baby. It is one of the most thoughtful, 
enjoyable things I've read in a Jong time. 
It's a story that leaves much to the imag- 
ination, and it seems to me these days 
that people need to thin 
Robert Mickle 
Tacoma, Washington 


s Sontag is one of my favorite shor 
story writers, and Baby assures me that 
her work continues to be a pattern of 
perfection. I think all serious creative- 
writing students should be required to 
read Baby. The dialog is truly a model 
of excellence. I hope Miss Sontag wins 
awards for her story. You deserve high 
for publishing it. 

Jack S. Schitma 

Columbus, Geor 


FAT CITY 
My thanks to Malcolm Braly for expos- 
ing the internal workings of health clin- 
ics in Terror Stalks the Fat Farm 
(rravmov, February). My initial reac- 
tion was to admonish him for touting 
fasting as a weight-control method, but 
he made a friend when he wrote that it is 
a reckless way to lose weight. You bet it 
ist Because of the biochemistry at work, 
the body loses not only fat du a fast 
but considerable vital body tissue (pro- 
tein) as well In addition, assuming 
Braly was 220 pounds at the start of his 
fast, my calculations show that it is theo- 
retically impossible for him to lose more 
than 13 pounds of real body weight in 14 
days. Ihe remainder of his indicated 20- 
pound Joss must have been fluid, easily 
regained after a few beers. A word of ad- 
vicc: Don't do it again, Malcolm, at the 
farm or at home. 
Vincent W. Antonetti 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Antonetti is an engineer and author. 
His latest book is “The Computer Diet.” 


Malcolm Bralys fatuous experience 
with the fat farm proves only that sadists 
will inflia pain on masochists. Fasting, 
of course, falls into place as another of 
the many devices that create the yo-yo 
dicter who will, in the course of 20 years, 
lose and regain 900 pounds. These bulge 
battlers never detect the fallacy of re- 

g procedures that don't re-cducate 
alate, and Braly's journey from the 
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glass of water to the guilt-ridden 
clandestine reunion with spaghetti dem- 
onstrates the point. Fasting is a stress, 
and blood cholesterol rises with it, as 
has been scientifically demonstrated in 
accountants at tax time, medical students 
taking examinations and editors eying 
adline, Some well-known figures of 
¢ and screen have departed the scene 
nently a few months after pro- 
longed fasting. Their death certificates 
recorded pneumonia, complications alter 
surgery or heart attack, for the law does 
not ask for penultimate causes. What 
they never got the chance to see was that 
survival or weight loss are not a tribute 
to the value of fasting but a testimonial 
to the capacity of the organism for tak- 
ing punishment 


Carlton Fredericks 
New City, New York 
Apparently, Fredericks is one nutri- 
tionist who truly believes you are what 
you cal. One of his books was titled 
“Nutrition: The Key to Your Inner Self.” 


Terror Stalks the Fat Farm is very 
amusing, since our Pawling Health 


Manor is quite obviously the health clin- 
ic and 1 quite obviously the Dr. Moss to 
which 1 to whom Braly refers in his 
tide. I've got credentials, but Braly 
didn't ask for them. More important are 
the thousands of people who have come 
to Pawling and have lost tons of fat, most 
of it permanently. Apart from that, I 
found Bralys humor very effective. 105 
gotta be good when I cam laugh at a 
satire of myself! 


Robert R. Gross, Ph.D. 
Hyde Park, New York 


Fasting as a form of reducing has been 
thoroughly studied. At one the 
subjects maintaining fasts developed both 
gout and arthritis. Other studies have 
found that pounds lost through fasting 
quickly return. Overweight people 
variably suffer from low blood sugar, 
which will continue as long as they eat 
highly refined foods such as white flour, 
soft drinks and sweets. Such foods digest 
quickly and, upon entering the blood, 
overstimulate insulin production, which, 
in turn, causes sugar to be withdrawn for 
storage, resulting again in low blood 
sugar. Whenever the blood sugar becomes 
low, it companied by exhaustion, 
severe hunger and usually a craving for 
sweets. 


Adelle Davis 
Palos Verdes Estates, California 
Author and nutritionist Davis, whose 
books have sold in the millions, has been 
called “the high priestess of natural 
foods.” 


Had the fatties watching television 
the George Hirsch illustration for 


Terror Stalks the Fat Farm wied my 
Quick Weight Loss Diet, there might be 
some hope for them. All forced or fasting 
diets are doomed to failure, and fasting 
on only water is dangerous even in the 
most qualified hands. To those who are 
still interested in losing weight, I recom- 
mend my newest book, Dr, Stillman's 
14-Day Shape-Up Program. 

Irwin M. Stillman, M.D. 

Bal Harbour, Florida 


Although Braly's artide makes inter- 
esting reading, it's due more to the au 
thor's knack with a story than to factual 
accuracy. І have been at Dr. Gross's clinic 
many times to undertake long fasts that 
enabled me to recover from a nearly fatal 
illness. For me, fasting is not only a 
means to lose weight but a way of li 
called "natural hygiene," which includes 
such elements as pure air and water, € 
erdse, rest, emotional poise and abs 
nence from drugs and poisons such as 
coffee, tea, alcohol, tobacco, chocolate, 
white sugar, white flour, milk, meats, 
eggs and any other denatured, chemical- 
ized and preserved "food" that docs not 
uly nourish the body. Braly makes the 
clinic sound like some prison in the 
Dark Ages. Such exaggeration sells, but 
reality, the Pawling Health Manor 
is a pleasant, clean and friendly place 
in beautiful wooded surroundings over- 
looking the Hudson River. He implies 
people are locked in their rooms—false 
He implies that Dr. Gross is some kind of 
quack—false. He states he was given a 
glass of Tang one morning—false. I 
know for a fact that nothing unnatural 
or artificial is ever given to any person 
there. Readers interested in the truth 
about fasting can get more information 
by writing to the American Natural Hy- 
giene Society, 1920 Irving Park Road, 
Chicago, Ilinois 60613. 

Jack Goldstein, M.D. 

American Natural Hygiene Society 

Livon ichigan 

Braly replies: 


“What I was served may not have been 


Tang, but it wasn’t orange juice. I div 
not imply thai the patients were locked 
in at night, nor did I suggest my Dr. 
Moss was a quack. 1 suggested he wasn't 
a medical doctor, which he wasn't. And I 
have to question the wisdom of undertak- 
ing a long fast without medical supervi- 
sion. lt would, however, be mean of me 
not to cheerfully acknowledge that I suf- 
fered no ill effects from my own fast, and 
1 lost a great deal of weight." 


PLUCKY TUCK 

І first observed Dick Tuck when I wa 
a campaign worker in California during 
the late Fifties. I didn't see him again 
until 1972, when he was right here in 


Rochester. He told me he had landed in 
Our town to return somebody's car. A 
likely story. The following is пос 
understatement: | have never enjoyed 
anything in PLAYEoY so much as his Feb- 
ruary article, Watergate Wasn't All My 
Fault. We need more Dick Tucks in an 
America where Nixon is still Pre: 
Martin Fass 
Rochester, 


n 


ew York 


When I read Watergate Wasn't All My 
Fault, Y almost started to laugh; that is, 
I realized how easy it is to slip be- 
d а political opponent's battle lines. 
Tuck rekindled the memories of my 
Own personal encounters with Murray 
Chotiner: It was the summer of 1970 
I was, in my occupation of a resort bu 
Blar hanging around the Balboa Ba 
Club's swimming pool, soaking up sun- 
shine and checking out the elite clientel 
On my right was a Green Beret buddy of 
mine named Jeff. 

Well, along came this dark-haired guy 
who looked like another one of the many 
Secret Service agents who stayed at th 
Bay Club. “Hi, Murra Jet 1 
leaned over and asked him who Mur 
"Oh, that’s Mi 
West Coast bagman.” “Bagman?” I asked. 
"Yeah. you know, the guy who picks 
up the payoffs. Its common knowledge 
around here.” 

The next time Chotiner cime into the 
conversation was a week later: Jeff had 
been trying to get a date with Tric 
Nixon. He had ma stupid bet 
ith his Army buddies and was now 
searching for a way to get into the White 
House. “I know,” he said, “ГИ call Mim 
Chotiner and see if she can get Murray to 
set it up.” The call was placed, and after 
Mrs. Chotiner expressed her doubts that 
Murray would be willing to help him, Jeff 
pressed on: "But doesn't Murray have 
any romantic notions?" Mrs. Chotiner 
paused a second, and then answered, 
"Yes, he's in love with the President" 
With that she ended the conversation. 

My last meeting with Chotiner was a 


nd 


y 


month later; Jeff had asked if I'd like 


to make a trip to Washington, D.C., with 
him and, because it was the off season for 
a burglar, I accepted his invitation. A call 
was placed from Ю.С. Burlington Hotel. 
Jeff arranged to meet Chotiner for break- 
fast the next morning. “H's all set,” he 
yelled. “Fight Ам. we meet Murray at 
the White House east gate.” I thought to 
myself: My parole officer's never going to 


believe this. But nest day, sure as shi 
we met Chotiner and went to a si 


i 
dining room below the west wing. After 
some idle chitchat and more campaigning 
by Jeff to date Nixon's daughter, Chotiner 
said something that made me reduce the 
toast I was buttering to mere crumbs: 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Simple. Honest. Fits 
nicely in your fingers, for 
real writing comfort. 
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writing systems — ballpoint, 
marker or fountain pen. In 
back-to-basics navy blue or 
tan. The NoNonsense Pens. 


$1.98 
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“Jeff here tells me you 
burglar.” After recovering from my initial 
shock, I told him 0] I had run with a 
bad crowd when I was younger and 
that I was going straight. He smiled 
told me that I shouldn't let my past mis- 
takes stand in the way of a useful life and 
assured me that my talents could be put 
to work for a “better America,” that there 
might just be a place for me in their or- 
gan A few months later, I asked 
Jeff why Murray never called me back. 
“Oh, that! He found out you liked Mc- 
Govern. So he dropped you from his 
plans.” Three years later, I learned just 
what those plans might have included. 

I had to get revenge, so I decided to 
pull a Dick Tuck on my next burglary. I 
left a book of White House matches at 
the scene of the crime. 

I was caught. (I'm still in San Quent; 
but ГШ be paroled in July). 

Daniel J. Portley 
San Quentin Pri 
a . Calilorni 


© a pretty good 


A FAN'S NOTE 

Thank you for Jazz & Pop '74 (PLavnoy, 
February). in which you announce Duane 
Allman’s election to The Playboy Jazz & 
Pop Hall of Fame, I am not a regular 
PLAYwoy reader, but I sure as hell bought 
a copy when 1 heard of your recognition 
of Allman's talent. It's a pleasure to see 
that you and. your readers have such fine 
taste. 


Bruce R. Replogle 
Wallingford, Coi 


necticut 


LONG-GREEN BLUES 
nd myself in agreement with much 


Neuroses of the Rich (viavnoy, Feb- 
ruary). It does seem true that inclusion 
in the upper class no longer has the dis- 
tinction it used to. Nowadays, most 
people could care less about the rich; the 
only ones who do seem to are the rich 
themselves. 


Dan Bean 
Seade, Washington 


Ga ı's look at the rich calls atten 
tion to very real problems. In my book 
Children of the Rich, 1 point out that 
many such children arc, indeed, disad- 
vantaged. They are raised by servants, 
isolated. from middle-class children and, 
often, they do not learn values that lend 
ng 10 their lives and money. In ad- 
dition, nouveau riche children have spe- 
cial problems, since they arc caught in a 
astrous dilemma of conflicting values. 
The however, is far from 
hopeless. With help, the aimless, de- 
pressed and bored scions of wealth can 
not only find meaning to their own lives 
but also help other: 

Burton N. Wixen, M.D. 

Los Angeles, California 


situation, 


GUEST LIST 
Hats off to you for the satirical assault 
on your imitators, Be Our Guest 
(ptavnoy, February) I laughed at each 
mock magazine cover till tears almost 
came to my eyes. Right on to everyone 
responsible. 
"Thurston A. Crygl 
Fast St. Louis, Illinois 


At least one of your “seven surefire 
publishing ideas based on a certain well- 
know mely, Cayboy—is 
workable, Although I am gay, I pick up 
rLAYBov and Oui, and i£ you published 
Gayboy with the same individuality and 
style with which you publish rAvnov 

па Oui, I'm sure that it would become 
successful. If you change your mind 
about Cayboy, please let me know. 

Michael L. T 
Anthony, ^ 


CLINT KUDOS 


lent insight 
ing to read of 
top in which his memory v 
and his attitude apprec 
met on the way. 
John J. Grimes 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Your interview with Eastwood is great. 
It proves to me that he is as human as the 
next guy- 


John T. Doherty 
Fountain Valley, California 


I enjoyed your interview with Clint 
wood, He has had the reputation of 
being diflicult to interview, and I guess 
's because he puts his work above 
himself. You, nevertheless, did a wonder: 
ful job; Eastwood and rLaysoy do have 
something in common, indeed. You are 
both number one. 
Joyce Briley 
College P. 


‚ Georgia 


RENEWED ACQUAINTANCE 

I wish 10 extend my warmest apprecia- 
tion to you for a truly rewarding year. 
Your magazine has not only made me 
more aware of the changes in today's soci- 
ety, it has also provided a priceless source 
of entertainment and relaxation. You 
have an extremely talented staff of wr 
ers and photographers. Their excellence 
has prompted and inspired me to do 
many things I otherwise would not have 
done. The subscription price is also quite 
a bargain, and that’s why I have cho- 
sen to renew mine. I'm looking forward 
to many more memorable years with 
PLAYBOY. 


Harold Demeter 
Chicago, Illinois 
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regional tax official recently received 
JAW tuuc: cli c att i СЫШК ON 
haven't been able to sleep since cheating 
on my income tax," the letter read. 
There was a postscript: “If still unable to 
sleep, 1 will mail you the balance. 


If you'd asked us, we wouldn't have 
said that the American Society for Public 
Administration represented the cutting 
edge of sexual permissiveness. But that 
was before we received one of the applica- 
tion blanks for a convention the society 
held last year in Las Vegas. The registra- 
tion sheet read this way: “A.S. P. A. 
Member—$15 . . . Spouse (limit one 
per member)—51 


A tweak of the tartufe to the 17 Re- 
publican legislators in Pennsylvania who 
voted late last year to ban sales of pro- 
fessionally prepared term papers to 
students. A reporter on The Philadelphia 
Inquirer found out that the same legisla- 
tors have agreed to put their by-lines on 
weekly columns that appear in local 
newspapers. Though they bear individual 
by-lines, the columns are identical and 
are ghostwriuen by the G.O.P. public- 
relations staff. 


Mayor George Shaw of Newburgh, 
New York, has warned that "we're going 
to run a clean city here.” Fat chance. 
When asked about prostitutes who are ar- 
телей only to be on the streets a few 
days later, the mayor replied: “When that 
happens, we've got to get right on top of 
them. 


I'm Dan Rather, fly me: A wireservice 
story reported that President Nixon, con- 
cerned about the need for conserving en- 
ergy, told White House reporters they 
would “have to fly themselves to Florida” 
at the time of the President's post-Christ- 
mas vacation. 


“One must go!" said a classified ad 
in The Miami Herald. Third, 
engine rebuilt, reasonably priced. “14 wife 
slightly higher.” 


We kinda liked the first version better: 
‘The leading daily in cons 


avative San 
zed for a typographical 


Clemente apolo 


AFTER HOURS 


error, explaining: "One letter was 
dropped from a headline . . . creating a 
totally false meaning. The headline 
should have read: ‘GEN. GRAHAM TAKES 
vost.’ However, the letter 5 was dropped 
in printing, changing the word to рот. 
The Daily Sun-Poxt wishes to publicly ex- 
tend its apologies to Gen. Graham and 
regrets ders may 
have ga g the headline." 


any inference our rea 
ned from seci 


Can this marriage be saved? George 
Kellar, of. Peterborough, Ontario, who 
was ordered. into court to answer an as- 
sault charge, explained to the judge that 
he couldn't make it that day because he 
was getting married—to the woman who 
had filed the charge against him. The 
judge asked whether the charge of assault 
might change his wedding plans. “I don't 
know,” replied the would-be bridegroom. 
“1 haven't talked to her.” 


1 this divorce be salvaged? А dis 
patch from Melbourne informs us that a 
Jim Hutchings, whose wife was 
half. ownershi 
vorce suit, climbed onto a bulldozer and 
turned their $37,500 home into rubble. 


arded 


ə of their house in a di- 


Hey, no editorializing, huh? Califor- 
mias Stockton Record, їп a news story 
about the Internal Revenue Service de 
Gsion to audit the financial affairs of 
Nixon pal Behe Rebozo, said: "Rebozo 
lives within the K$y Biscayne compound 
of President Nixon's Florida retreat. 


For those of you concerned about such 
things, we'd like to point out that on a 
list compiled by the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission of the most dangerous 
houschold objects, swimming pools are 
ranked 
20th place, while beds are way up there 
in sixth place. 


a 16th place and matches 


Who wants to be the one to tell Gloria 
Steinem that the first World Festival of 
Women’s Liberation is scheduled to take 
place on the Isle of Man? Not us. 


Nick Catsinas had a lousy day. North 
Carolina's Durham. Morning Herald says 
that Carsinas left for the Winston S: 


lem 


regional airport early one morning. His 
car went into a muddy ditch. Hc re- 
turned home, got another car and again 
headed for the airport. Again his car 
went into a muddy ditch. He went home 
again, borrowed his son's car and arrived 
at the airport in time to board a noon 
flight, The jet started its takeoff run, 
then plowed into the mud at the end 
of the runway. Catsinas returned home 
and did not go out for the remainder 
of the day. 


Sports fans must have been unusually 
appreciative of one young woman who 
chose to compete in the weight-lifting 


event at an Eastern amateur meet. As the 
local newspaper summarized it, the lady 
“had 105 in the snatch and 123 in the 
clean and jerk, for a total of 298." 

Another unusual sports sight was re 
ported by the Baltimore Evening Sun in 
an artide about the first woman diver to 
join the men’s swimming team at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland: “De 
unnaturally for women, 
oll eight 
number-two diving spot , . 
g began.” 


g what comes 
Terry Schrider 
men for the 
. when the 


beating 


a guy who's had a pretty inter- 
ting life so far: John Crowther was a 
28-year-old British father of three when 
his first marriage ended in divorce. He 
asked for a sex-change operation, got it, 
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called herself Carol and did a brief stint 
as a woman wrestler. She got tired of 
that, started dressing as a man, resumed 
the name John and became a construc 
tion worker. Now, after consulting with 
doctors about reversing the operation, he 
or she has married an 18-year-old woman. 

Alabama's Birmingham News, with a 
little help from two juxtaposed head- 

s, provided this reassuring confirma: 
tion that culture is alive and well in the 
South: “MEN'S CLUB HELPS SUPPORT BAL- 
LET BY BALL DISPLA 


Illinois, ma 
confiscated by cops had been disap- 


In Carbondale, ijuana 


pearing from police headquarters at an 
alarming rate. An investigation revealed 


that the grass was stolen, according to po- 
lice oficial Thomas McNamara, by "a 
mouse or mice unknown." Traps with 
poisoned bait were set, but McNamara 
noted with some puzzlement that the 
thefts continued, since the rodents appar- 
ently preferred the grass. 


A new place to do it: on the air. An 
A.P. dispatch from London noted, in а 
story about a prostitution trial, that a 
“34ycarold platinum blonde is charged 
with providing prostitutes for British 
Broadcasting Corporation producers and 
disc jockeys as a means of getting 
plugged on radio and television.” 


Employees of at least 12 grocery stores 
in the Kalamazoo area haven't been on 
their tippy-toes lately. They've been ac 
cepting checks for over $100 pa 
“L M. Slick" and signed by R. 
Stuck.” To make matters worse, a po- 
lice detective said the checks were copies 
of samples used in teaching cashiers 
how to spot forged checks. "I've never 
seen anything so obvious," the detec 
tive volunteered. 


Herb Caen, the columnist for the San 
Francisco Chronicle, reported on a new 


drink invented by the Orient Express 
bar: It's a concoction of sloe gin, South- 
cm Comfort, vodka and orange juice, 
nd to order it, you ask for a Sloe Com- 
fortable Screw. 


Mom's phone calls geting you down? 
Try the Patricia Lipsky technique: An- 
noyed by her mother's constant calls, 
which she said were making her a "nerv- 
ous wreck," Mrs. Lipsky, who is an artist 
in Greenwich Village, filed suit in Man- 
hattan Supreme Court, The case hasn't 
been decided yet, but she's asking for an 
injunction barring her mother from 
phoning and for $21,000 in compensa- 
tory and punitive damages. 

Hmmm, wonder if it’s part of the pack- 
age tour? A travel brochure published 
by Travel Dynamics has this description 
of Brazilian joie de vivre: "Rio is in 
love with itself. Enjoyment is its spir 
The people dance and sing—infecting 
everyone, 


Taking а page from President Nixon's 
tax return, a businessman in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has offered the National 
Archives a collection of "papers and 
other memorabilia from the two-year pe- 
riod 1 served my company as zone man- 
ager.” Robert Coburn, who appraises his 
papers at $384,766.80, said the collection 
includes “notes of praise from my boss, 
toll receipts, notes of a kind nature from 
my clients, unkind nature 
from my clients, a briefcase of outdated 
prospectuses and my favorite suit, which 
was deformed the day Dow-Jones aver- 
ages closed under 800." The National Ar- 
chives has not, as yet, responded. 


notes of an 


A columnist for the business publica- 
tion The Ragan Report scolded someone 
i 1 for committing a “peceadildo.” 
ter column, he reported that the 
spelling mistake had been brought to his 
atiention by a reader who works for 
Snap-On Tools Corporation, 


Trailer camps get with it: A classified 
ad in The Tampa Tribune read, “B & 
Adult Mobile Homo Park. 505 N. Bran- 
don Road." 


How to quit (4) smo Golde 
Gibson, of Knoxville, Tennessee, non- 
chalantly reached into his pocket for a 
Cigarette, put a two-inch firecracker in 


his mouth and lit up; he quit smoking, 
just like that. . . . (B) eating: Shirley 
Turner, а British housewife, found she 
couldn't stay away from food, so she had 
surgeons cement her jaws together; lost 
30 pounds in one month, just like that. 
An alarm for a small trash fire recently 
resulted torrent of volunteer firemen, 


in what officials of Marengo, Illinois, de- 
scribed as a record turnout. The fire was 
in a local nudist colony. 


SPORTS 


To most American sports fans, River- 
boat Racing ranks somewhere between 
mumblety-peg and frog jumping. First 
of all, only six bona fide river boats still 
operate in the U.S, and only two of 
them—the Delta Queen, which cruises 
to points as remote as 
|, and the Belle 
of Louisville, a smaller excursion steam- 
cer—regularly race cach other. When they 
do. the action has the feverish pace of a 
chess match, and the untrained eye might 
perceive nothing more rousing than a 
couple of antique stern-wheclers рада! 
slowly up a river. puffing smoke and hoot 
ing their calliopes at an encircling swarm 
of little boats whose occupants are fran- 
tically waving glasses and beer cans, as if 
pleading for a refill. 

The biggest event (for that matter, one 
of the few events) in steamboat compcti- 
ion is the annual Derby Week race out 
of Louisville, scheduled for May 1 this 
year; but there are signs that the sport is 
growing. For one thing, The Delta Queen 
Steamboat Company of Cincinnat 
owns the Queen, is building her a sister 
ship: for another, the Queen has been 
accepting impromptu challenges from 
local excursion steamers along its route. 
And last fall, the Јаусесѕ of Campbell 
County, Kentucky, across the Ohio River 
from Cincinnati, promoted yet another 
race between the archrivals, the Queen 


, which 
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and the Belle. It was supposed to be a 
ic tie breaker—both boats having 
piece out of the ten races held 
since 1962—and we signed on to learn 
some of the subtleties of high-speed 
(about ten mph) river-boat racing. 

Unfortunately, the Queen, steaming 
hard upriver from New Orleans, was de- 
layed by rudder problems and couldn't 
make the starting line in time. The Belle 
won by default and spent Sunday after- 
noon puffing up and down the river 
while a raucous banjo band blasted out 
Dixieland favorites and Doc Hawley, 
virtuoso of the rooftop steam calliope, 
rendered such classics as St. Louis Blues 
and Hey, Look Me Over. There on 


the Belle, and later on the Queen, we 
had a chance to meet a good sampli 
genuine river people—elderly sentimen- 
talists who remember when steamboats 
were the Midwestern equivalent of trans- 
atlantic liners and young nostalgics who 
simply dig the history and color of the 
country’s inland. waterways. Not too sur- 
prisingly, their favorite drink was Ken- 
tucky bourbon and their favorite topic 
is the rivalry between, and the relative 
tues of, the two old steamer 
The boats, we were told, are about as 
comparable as а 1926 Cadillac and a 1914 
Dodge Brothers touring car. By far the 
more elegant craft, in nearly everyone's 
opinion. is the Delta Queen, built in 
Scotland 48 years ago to ply the rivers of 
California: since 1917, she has cruised the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. One glance 
at her stained glass, polished brass, deep 
carpets aud gleaming woodwork and you 
find yourself looking around for Clark 
ble in a white suit smoking a long che- 
root at the roulette wheel—which, alas, is 
as absent as he. The Belle of Louisville, 
on the other hand, is basically a Sunday- 
afternoon excursion boat. A dozen years 
Ider than the Queen, the Piusburgh- 
built Belle has classic twin smokestacks, 
gingerbread trim and a Mark Twain- 
style pilothouse. She's also smaller and 
lighter than the Queen, which gives her a 
distinct advantage over short distances— 
and during tight turnarounds. The Belle, 
we learned, can do a paddle wheelie off 
the starting line and top out at a sizzling 


ten miles per hour in well under half a 
mile, wind and current permitting; and 


since she can run in slightly shallower 
water than the Queen, it’s easier for the 
Belle to pass on turns. All of which makes 
it perfectly obvious why the Belle tries to 
badger the Queen into up-and-back races, 


and why she has won five of the ten held 
to date, The Queen has won the other 
five by relying on special tactics and 
navigational cunning. Take the Zim- 
mer Twist, the not-too-secret weapon of 
one of the Delta Queen's pilots, Cap- 
tain Arthur Zimmer, To hear paddle- 
wheeler buffs describe it, the Zimmer 
Twist, executed during the critical mid- 
stream turn, is the most dramatic tactic 
employed since the race in 1870, when 
the Natchez allegedly burned her fancy 
smoked hams in a desperate effort to 
stoke up and beat the Robert E. Lee. 
Simply explained, the Z.T. involves 
swinging the wheel first one way, just 
long enough to change heading a few de- 
gree: nd then throwing it full in the 
opposite direction. Not very quickly, you 
understand; it takes maybe four or five 
minutes, and the unsophisticated passen- 
ger might observe only that the scenery 
outside his window has switched sides, To 
a serious boatrace fan, though, иза 
spine-tingling exhibition of guts and skill, 

It's anybody's guess how seriously the 
respective captains take th 
Captain Charles Brasher of the Belle 
once commanded the Queen and Captain 


alry. 


Emest Wagner of the Queen once skip- 
pered the Belle. (There are about as many 


old-time river-boat captains left as there 
are old-time river boats.) But for the sake 
of today's whippersnappers, young and 
old, who are turned on by steamboating, 
they do their damnedest to put on a 
good show. 


MOVIES 


The American Film Theater's ongoing 
program of filmed plays, coolly consid. 
cred, amounts to litle more than a 
bright new marketing gimmick—aglitter 
with snob appeal as a kind of reper- 
tory cinema but prudently mum about 
the [act that moviemakers have been 


ransacking best-play collections for half a 
century. Recruiting prestigious actors to 
work for peanuts in worthwhile dramas 
that otherwise might be dubious commer- 
cial ventures certainly has some value, 
nonetheless, if the productions meet the 
highest professional standards, On this 


point, however, score so far has 
been spotty 

Eugene O'Neill's classic The Iceman 
Cometh had grand performances by Fred- 
Tic March and the late Robert Ryan but 
was stodgily directed, with Lee Marvin 
woefully miscast in the key role. Harold 
Pinters The Homecoming was theatrical 
dynamite and uiumphant on all counts— 
cruelly funny, sardonic and sud, and 
socked across with breath 
Edward Albee's talky family di 
Delicate Balance, abandoned such s 
ful players as Paul Scofield and Katha 
rine Hepburn to a landslide of words 
that became anesthetic after а while. 

Prior to the unveiling of Chekhov's 
Three Sisters (with Laurence Olivier 
хорей), Alan Bates in Butley and the 
musical Los! in the Stars, A.F-T. revealed 
some of its strengths—along with many 
of its glaring weaknesses—in two middle- 
weight midseason productions. Director 
Tom O'Horgan (the dynamo behind 
Futz, Hair, Lenny and the Broadway pro- 
duction of Jesus Christ Superstar). mies 
is patented showbiz pyrotechnics in the 


topping skill 
ла, A 
It 


eros, the absurdist black comedy about 


totalitarianism and conformity. The 
O'Horgan hype. instead of helping, 
leaves the ply looking more dated and 
schematic than it probably deserves. 
There are compensations, however, in a 
delightful comic performance by Gene 
Wilder as one of the befuddled small- 
town folk who see their fellow citizens 
becoming quite literally homy—and in 
a tour de force by Zero Mostel, who 
somehow forces even O'Horgan's restless 
camera to stand still and bı witness 
when he repeats his incredible stage 
wansformation from man to beast. 
Under director Guy Green, John Os- 
borne's Luther has worse luck, though it 
isn't an especially distinguished drama in 
the first place. Stacy Keach has the title 
role (sounding disconcertingly like Bing 
Crosby playing one of those priests Der 
Bingle used to play) as the pioneer 
Christian reformer who suffered from 
chronic constipation. The way Osborne 
cierizes him, Luther's problems 
with the Pope scem less spiritual than 
gastrointestinal. “If I break wind in 
Wittenberg, do they smell it in Rome?" 
he asks; and not long after he has been 
excommunicated lor denouncing the sale 
of indulgences, he is being assured by а 
sociates that “Every time you belch now, 
the world stops” It's an interesting 
pretation of Christian history, but a pretty 
constricted one for both Keach and his 
director. There are dozens of long tirades 
and statements of policy aimed straight 
t the camera—a technique that tends to 
imidate movie audiences. And may 
irritate them, too, for Luther makes you 
{eel you've been buttonholed by a com: 
pulsive spcechmaker while torture, re 
bellion and bloody reli ars are 
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= | New Zenith Allegro 
— deeper, richef Sound to 


THE QUADRILLE —Model F736W 


brings 


4-channel _ 


The surprising sound of Zenith’ 


= 
кое 
llegro tuned роп? It's partof an 
innovative speaker system designed to 
reproduce more faithfully the finest. 
sound on your records and tapes. You 
see, with a lot of speakers (even air- 


suspension speakers), you never hear 


trapped inside the speak 

But this tuned port channi 

of that sound so you do hear it (In fact, 
ifyou put your hand over the port, you. 
can even feel it). 

In conjunction with this tuned 
port, Allegro has a specially-designed 
woofer which also produces solid 
middle-range sound. And with a horn- 
type tweeter to deliver the high notes, 
you end up hearing virtually the full 
range and all the exciting sound of 
the original performance. You also 
get a more efficient sound system. In 


"ENITH 


speaker is, 

There's equally good audio 
componentry behind it. Most 

important, a precision, solid-state | 
i 


&track tape player. A preci: 
changer that plays 4-channel matrix 
records. Plus the ability to play (and 
greatly enhance) present forms of 
Stereo. ۱ 
Zenith Allegro 4-channel. Once 
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п. or maybe in a less pre- 


tentious movie palace nearby that docsn't 
enco 


age highbrow debates in the lobby 
termission. 

His horse replaced by a green spo 
John Wayne goes contemporary 
in MQ as a hard-nosed detective who 
dashes around the photogenic city of 
Seattle, teaching wrongdoers to do right. 
It takes more than a snappily tailored 
. however, to conceal the brawl- 
boisterous style that has made the 
Duke an all-American box-office champ. 
Reminded of the time he threw a hood- 
Ium off a rooftop, Wayne as McQ quickly 
defends the basic principles of police 
brutality. “Well, it kept him 
off the street, didn't i 
he quips laconicall 


violence and along 
hell-and-gone car 
chase in the 
tion concocted 
by writer and 
coproducer 
Lawrence 
Ron 
who follows 
the well-worn 
Serpico vail 
nto a scheme 
involving some 
crooked cops 
ida drug 
heist. Director 
John Sturges,2 N 
isoned veteran of Wayne's stock com- 
pany, knows the rules of the game from 
А (for ass kicking) to Z (for zap) and 
never loses sight of the formula simply 
because Duke is mounted in a bucket seat 
instead of a Western saddle. Among the 
ented folk McQ encounters at various 
ater holes are Eddie Albert, Dii 
Muldaur and Broadway's Colleen. Dew- 
mast, all acting up a storm that makes 
modem Seattle look as ornery as Dodge 
City. Heigh-ho-hum. 

The thrills, spills and hairbreadth es- 
capes crammed into Saturday-afternoon 
serials in the cinema of yesteryear are 
revived with gusto by director Richard 
nd scenarist George MacDonald 
aser (author of the Flashman novels) 
The Three Musketeers, based on the first 
of Alexandre Dumas’ rollicking 
- Not since A Hard Day's Night and 
The Knack has Lester found a movie 
able for his particular 
» foolery. and he is aber- 
ted by an all-star cast, letting its collective 
hair down as il sworn under oath—with 
tongues in check—to bring back the hey- 
day of buckle and swash, As D'Artagnan, 
the clumsy but plucky bumpkin who as- 
pires to join His Majesty's Musketeers, 
mble Michael York appears to be im- 
personating Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., and 


energetically holds his own opposite 
Oliver Reed, Richard Chamberla d 
Frank Finlay as the titular fighting trio 
dubbed Athos, Aramis and Porthos. How 
to transform pure vintage corn into 
viable pop corn is demonstrated by Lester 
one scene of spectacular swordplay, 
staged in а convent courtyard amid 
clotheslines full of billowing sheets— 
topped by another stylish sequence in 
which King Louis XIII (Jean Pierre 
Cassel) plays Iawn chess, using live ani- 
mals as his rooks and pawns. Charlton 
Heston as Cardinal Richelieu, Christo- 
pher Lee as the evil Rochefort, Geraldine 
Chaplin as Queen Anne and Simon Ward 
as the Duke of Buckingham round out a 
handsome company that is beautified al- 
most to excess by Raquel Welch as Con- 
nce and Faye Dunaway as Milady de 
Winter. Two such damsels fighting a 
duel with a crucifix, a diamond comb and 
a candlestick as their chosen weapons 
help make Musketeers a robust, breezy 
slapstick that could easily pass for a musi- 
cal comedy if anyone had bothered to pen 
rds for Michel Legrand's lively back- 
ground srore. The spoken words, how 
ever, are impudent and droll, ranging 
from the “Thank you, sir" of а man- 
servant who doesn't mind being struck 
to the mock heroics of a musketeer shout- 
ing “Kill the fellow and follow us as 
soon as you can!” Originally planned 
as a feature that turned out to be four 
hours long, Musketeers was chopped in 
half at mid-point and now ends—a bit 
bruptly, but pretty saucily, all in ali— 
with the promise of a sequel titled The 
Four Musketeers. 


wo 


The costar and scene stealer of Mon 
Joel Grey, pl 

teur clairvoyant who volui 
chic powers to help police 
Robertson solve a sex murder. As 
lin Wills, who may be a fraud, a publicity 
seeker, a psychotic or worse—to reveal 
more would iip too much of the plot— 
Grey has to tread a thin line between 
plain truth and deliberate theatrics, and 
he manages both in a flashy performance 
that uses all his musical-comedy savvy as 
well as a hint of sly depravity left over 
from his Oscar-winning role in Cabaret. 
He proves himself an actor, with or with- 
out music. Robertson has a less reward- 
ing part but acts with solid assurance as 
the small-town cop stymied by the case of 
girl whose trussed and violated body is 
found on the floor of her Volkswagen in 
а shopping-center parking lot. While the 
links between the victim, the police 
chief, the curious clairvoyant and а sus- 
pected killer are based on the details of 
n actual case, Man on a Swing’s ambi- 
tious scriptwriter must have invented a 
few flourishes that hinder believability— 
such as a contrived suggestion that Rob- 
crison becomes emotionally fixated on 
the dead 
riage, in the classic old-movie manner of 


on а Swing 


Laura. Director Frank Perry (of David 
and Lisa and Last Summer) maintains 
control in an underplayed Dragnet style, 
while cinematographer Adam Holender 
keeps every scene eye-catching. obviously 
hip that this movie is destined to make it 

1 shades of Grey. 

Despite the cloying sound of its title, 
Where the Lilies Bloom is a first-rate human 
comedy from producer Robert B. Rad- 
nitz, who also produced Sounder and 
who obviously believes in the radic 
proposition that wholesome youth- 
oriented movies don't have to be stupid. 
Based on a prize-winning novel, Lilies 
was filmed with feeling on location in 
North Carolina (by director William A. 
Graham). A fine, previously inexpe- 
enced teenager named Julie Gholson 
stars as head of an Appalachian family of 
four youngsters who are orphaned but 
manage to keep their father’s death a se- 
cret without becoming unduly brave or 
cute. Even in this engagingly fresh com- 
pany, Harry Dean Stanton stands out as 
well-to-do neighbor whose moon-cyed 
longing for the family's oldest daugh| 
helps deepen the plot. 


Cleavon Little in Blazing Saddles plays 


on, when he is a rail- 
ite racist overseer re- 
quests a “nigger work song"—Cleavon's 
cue for a few choruses of that Cole Porter 
favorite I Get a Kick Out of You. At the 
end of the movie—or just after the chief 
bad guy (Harvey Korman) hails a taxi 
in Hollywood and snaps, "Drive me off 
this picure"—Litle and his deputy 
(Gene Wilder, dryly playing a drunken 


hasbeen gunslinger once known as the 
Waco Kid) leave their horses and tool 
into the sunset in a chauffeured limou- 
sine. It should be clear by now that Blaz 
ing Saddles is no ordinary Western but 
the kind of unhinged lunacy seldom seen 
on movie screens since the Marx. Broth- 
ers were elbowed into posterity by Woody 
Allen, Of course, the mad genius who d 
rected and wrote Saddles (aided by four 
feverish co-authors) happens to be Mel 
Brooks, who also adorns this anythin 
goes hoss opera in dual roles, first as a 
depraved frontier governor, then as a 
Jewish Indian chief. As а film maker of 
the buckshot school, Brooks takes aim at 
а Hule ole Western town where Korman 
t to snap up all the 
the railroad comes 


nd some baddies w 
real estate before 


Ireven makes the late evening news easier to digest. 
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through—and that's the only excusc Mel 
needs to bring on the clowns in a 
slapdash comedy full of puns, parody, 
gratuitous four-letter words and wagon- 
loads of cheeky racial enmity, some of it 
doggedly sophomoric, most of it profane 
and hilarious. Life is cheap in a town 
like Rock Ridge, and so are the jokes, 
often as not. The actors pound right 
through the rough spots, however, and 
pert Madeline Kahn soars a 
ingly funny shtick as Lili 
Shtupp, a dancehall vamp with a Dı 
uichy lisp who invites Litte to her 

the climax of a song 
ig that she's goddamn tired of 

sion, Sophisticates beware, 
because the Brooks brand of humor is 
about as subtle as a pie in the face (and 
he manages to work in the pie bit, too). 
If there's a pigeonhole big enough to 
hold him after Saddles, Brooks will have 
to be pegged the John Ford of the 
Borscht Belt. 


bove them in 
Von 


The giddy exploitation and celebra- 
tion of crime by some of America's finest 
film talent continues at a headlong pace, 
leaving open the question of whether the 
moviemakers root for the crooks or criti- 
cize the society that produced them. oi 
perhaps both. Latest entry in a trend 
boomed with Bonnie and Clyde and 
has recently brought Thieves Like Us 
d Badlands into prominence is The 
Sugarland Express, by fledgling director 
Steven Spielberg, y but gifted 
recruit from teli who obviously 
knows his bus Lively and bitter- 
sweet, Sugarland stars Goldie Hawn in 
her grittiest screen. performance to date 
as a child: п but ruthlessly willful 
s girl named Lou Jean who per- 
r young husband to break out 

jail when he only four more 
months to serve—then eggs him on to 
Kidnap a "Texas highway patrolman. as 
stage one of a plan to forcibly retrieve 
their young son from the custody ot fos- 
cr parents in the town of Sugarland. 
The amazing account of how the desper- 
ate young couple drive from county to 
county with a gun held at their cap- 
цуе head—and scores of patrol cars fol- 
lowing tight behind—is based on a real 
incident that made headlines in 1969. 
Alter a slow start, the movie turns out 
to be a grabber—with а terse screenplay 
by Hal Barwood thew Robbins 
that develops some high tension and cred- 
ibility. Opposite Goldie, movie new 
comer William Atherton does an effective 
job as the muddled fugitive, and Michael 
ks (last seen as the hero of 
Slaughterhouse-Five) couldn't be better 
ay the captive cop who develops a sneak- 
ing fondness for his kidnapers and ends 
up on a firs-name basis, showing them 
pshots in his wallet. If the movie ha 
a message, director Spiclberg and cine- 
pher Vilmos Zsigmond flash it 


oss in a harsh, wurctouched living por- 
trait of the great state of Т 
place where virtually no one is gunshy 
nd where nice people line the streets 
with youngsters on their shoulders, beg- 
ging autographs and taking pictures of 
the escaped con, the kidnaped oflicer 
and the frantic young momma who'll 
stop at nothin" to get her baby back. In 
this bizarre spectacle. the only sympa 
thetic character outside the getaway car 
is Captain Tanner of the highwa 
played with ur ity—and 
played perfectly, as usu John- 
son. By the time Sugarland Express races 
through miles and miles of local color to 
its tragic conclusion, Spielberg strongly 
suggests thar the true villains of the pisce 
are Inw-and-order fanatics sporting red- 
white-and-blue bumper stickers. 


y patrol, 


Shakespeare's Othello is watered down 
with soul music, folk-rock 
in Catch My Soul, a stage transpl; 
Los Angeles and London, directed by 
actor Patrick McGoohan. Pop star Richie 
Havens plays the Moor to Season Hub- 
ley’s wan Desdemona as if he could play 
it straight, with able 
Lance LeGault and Susan Tyrrell (Fat 
City's scene stealer). All are helped by 
a budget that prohibits the excesses 


of, say, Jesus Christ Superstar. ‘The | 
drance is Jack Good's sophomoric adapta- 
tion of the Bard, relocated in New 
Mexico—with a 
muttering pseudoclassic jive talk, eg. 
“We gonna have a Black Mass on Othel- 
lo's black ass." Purists, beware. 


Martin Ritt’s Conrock, starring 
ght in the tide role as a white 


teacher in a Маск island community off 
the Carolina coast, makes a fitting encore 
to Sounder, in which Ritt showed studied 
compassion for the lot of a sharecrop- 
per's family down South. Based on the 
ntobiographical tale The Water Is Wide, 
by author teacher Pat Conroy, Conrack. 
s sleeve and might 
conceivably annoy black militants, who 


Knowledge for black 
1s of 


ids enslaved by 
ignorance poverty. 
ive black schoolmarm resists 
every effort to bend her basi 

‘colored chi 


and 


largely nonprofessional cast, recruited on 
location, he does linger over their fa 
ший tural sympathy and curiosity 
begin to slip into outright sentimer 

ing. Voight keeps a good grip on himself 
morous, determined 
t man whose 
never becomes dulled by saintly vir- 
tuc. To assure a sterner view, Hume 
nyn supplies crotchety relief as super 
intendent of schools. The do-gooder 
of Gonrack emanates mostly from the 
play by Inving Rayetch and Har- 
Jr. But perhaps they couldn't. 
do otherwise with the true story of a man. 
who wins the hearts and minds of his stu- 
dents, only to be wrenched away 
them by white bigots and. petty bui 
s on the mainland. If this doesn't 
* a lump in your throat, nothing will. 


EXPERIENCES 


It sounded like another crazy story out 
of Lolusland: Crooks—albeit reformed 
ones—teaching store clerks the elements 
of shoplifting? АП under the approving 
eve of the law? e reasoned, had. 
lo be seen to be believed. So we sent 

ing-cyed—but. as far as we know, 
-fingered—Bay Area reporter, 
Herbert Gold, to investigate. Here's 
his dispatch: 
is the l 


er of the abhoncd—a 
long and funny lesson in how to thwart 
the junkies, dipsos, whores and the 
ly greedy. demonstrated by those who 
were formerly hopheads, drunks and 
streetwalkers. It’s a traveling thieves’ cir 
cus staffed by a crew of efficient kleptos 
(ret) sent out by the Delancey Street 
Foundation, an energetic San Francisco 
by.Dlow of Synanon that strives to turn 
the rejected of the carth into acceptable 
citivens—to themselves and to society. 
They knock on Delancey Street’s doors 
after deciding to kick unsatisfactory 
reers as pushers, users, murderers, alkies 
and hookers, and start life over in this 
new family, earning money by selling 
flowers, running restaurants, trucking, 
repairing, security guarding—and, in diis 


nere- 
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instance, by presenting to shop personnel 
a dramatic demonstration of just how 
easily they can be ripped off. 

The Delancey Street players ch 
$250 for their performance. of which 
they've given a dozen or so by now. For 
that fec, the business customer gets a 
complete cast, including genuine cx- 
whore. exthief, exjunkie, pr and 
future black man and assorted floating 
supernumeraries. They show how to lift 
a suit, a wallet or money; how to short- 
change; how to sue for false arrest; and 
how to scare the bejesus out of store dicks 
and managers. The truth may not make 
them free, but it just might reduce inven- 
tory shrinkage. 

Your faithful San Francisco corre 
spondent joined the Delancey Street 
Traveling Boosting, Rip-off and General 
Thievery Make-Out Show on an early- 
morning gig in the grand mall of the Tan- 
foran Park Shopping Center, down the 
peninsula in squarest suburbia. I helped 
set up chairs, dish out Styrofoam cups of 
coffee and semi Styrofoam doughnuts 
along with the real stars of the show. 
They were: 

Moe Hodges, who looks a little like 
Fate: heavy, streetwise, walks with а 
cane—with which he can trip people. 

Jain, playing a sweet cashier who sup- 
ports а 550-а«їау habit out of the cash 
register while making every employer 
smile, smile. smile. Jain has delicate skin, 
heavily lashed cyes and bangs; she looks 
like the only 22-year-old you know whose 


ge 


clothes all come from Peck & Peck. 


Tommy Grapshi, playing a fast-talking 
con artist who occasionally removes a 
parcel via the lining of his coat. You've 
seen him standing behind you at the pa 
mutucl window. Keep your hand on 
your wallet and a grip on your sanity. 

Alice is black and a lady; a little sleepy 
at times. She knows her way around 
dressing rooms. Rubbing the sleep out of 
their eyes, the clerks and managers ar- 
rive, sit obediently on folding chairs and 
watch Alice stuff ties—somewhere. They 
imply disappear. 

“Bored housewives do most of the 
shoplif Tommy announces, "plus 
store help.” Nervous titers. Alice does 
the distiacting, leading the dicks and 
managers around like sheep, while de- 
mure Jain magnetizes the merchandise 
into an clasticized fake packag i 


Racial 
preconceptions help this black-and-white 
team; nobody expects them to be partners. 
s the show goes on, the clerks start to 
hip up; one says, “Oh, Myrt, this is fun, 
kind of gives me an idea. 

"E heard that," retorts another, with 
part of a sugared doughnut pecking from 
a corner of his mouth. 

Now Jain is showing how to steal from 
the register, “Hey,” she says to а pseudo 
customer, “I like your face. So let's just 
ive me an even ten for that eleven- 
cus- 
gi Jain doesn't 


dollarand-thirty-five-cent item." T] 


tomer darts off rejoi 


ng into the for 
bill goes straight into her 
is not à nun's. 


floor, gurgling and babbling in an epi- 
leptic seizure. Somehow this draws aten- 
tion away from the friend who gathers 
up the loot. 

Boosting bloomers. They're not styl- 
ish, but if a lady wears baggy, elastic 
edged underwear, she can line her thighs 
with goodies. 

Booby traps. For a change of pace, a 
player pretends to steal by tuck 
paid-for package under his coat and run- 
ning. Suits for false arrest, or public cm- 
barrassment or abuse, can be profitable. 

ven the threat of 

suit will frequently 
charm timid store 

out of a few bucks. 
‘The performance ends 
and the Delancey Street 


[9 


is impassioned, ог 
as much so as 


get at nine лм. Capt nk Hedley of 
the San Bruno Police Department. gets 
up to give the posttheater lecture: “Help 
us get these kids into the legal system so 
we can help them,” he pleads, asking 


g 
clerks to turn in the boosters they catch. 
He talks about “re-moon-cr-ation 

As the early shoppers arrive, sweepers 
get busy pushing away the Styrofoam 
leavings that liter the mall. Moe. 
Tommy, Alice and de with 
the somewhat weary. stiff and abstract 
faces of so many Lords Olivier—burned 
out after a master performance. They 
are twice-born now: this theater is from 
life—a life they no longer lead. 


RECORDINGS 


pgie Bell grew up poor in С 
but in some strange way, it must have 


been like growing up sad and plain i 
Port Arthur, Texas, because her first solo 


album, Queen of the Night (Atlantic), is an 
amazing ghost of Janis—and one song, 
A Woman Lejt Lonely, is even ded 
cated to her. Maggie sings with Janis’ 
roadhouse urgency, almost touching the 
fire and pain that sometimes possessed 
her voice; but she is no Joplin imitator. 
She clearly got there all by herself. On 


cuts such as Caddo Queen and After 
Midnight, with some tasty help from 
guitarist Cornell Dupree, she lets loose 
and it’s fine: and she sings the blues 
really low-down and blue. Watch out 
for Maggie Bell. 


In his elliptical fashion. 
some impressions of his musical carcer 
("Back to the Starting Poin") on the 
back cover of Planet Waves (Asylum). Read 
carefully and you'll find an indic: 
tion—through the apocalyptic images—of 
how the young man from Minnesota came 
to alfect us all so profoundly. Ten years 
ago. in a number of musical guises, Dy- 
Ian's judgmentday stance, detached yet 
committed, touched the minds and emo- 
tions of millions. Now, seven years or so 
alter he stopped making that kind of mu- 
sic, the rapprochement of audience and 
hard should long have evaporated. The 
fact that it hasn't is documented by the ex- 
plosion of feeling his recent tour caused. 
(The Band, maybe the best rock band in 
the world, was virtually ignored in the 
crush to hear and respond to Dylan.) 
Planet Waves is the preplanned program 
guide to the tour: Nearly all the tunes 
arc new and, to а degree, it presents a 
new Dylan—slightly mcllower, morc tol- 
erant than before. The acu tour can- 
celed out this intent, however, because 
the public need for the old Dylan stance 
was still there and had been unmet for 
so long. Bob ended up singing the old 
songs in a newish style. Still, this disc 
has its owa brand of magic, principally 
in three numbers: Something There Is 
About You, with a fine sweetsour vocal 
by Dylan over Robbie Robertson's gu 
tar figures; Forever Young, a classic in 
hoth versions; and Wedding Song, where 
the old Dylan, fiery and touching, surfaces 
at last. 


Dylan traces 


Yes is a band that loves to play rock 
with definite umbilical ties to people like 
Stravinsky and — Bartók—lourth-stream 
rock "n' roll. And Tales from Topographic 
Oceans (Atlantic), its new release, provides 


a remarkable display of the group's con- 
ceptual skill. Its а tworecord set that 
builds thematically all the w 
without warning from mood to mood. 
‘The boys in the band take healthy risks 
with unpretty vocal lines, violent percus- 
sion solos and generally nonwhistleable 


tunes—and do them with an obsessive. 
almost unrocklike precision. Even jf 
some of it docs come out emotionally 


limp, they're serious musicians, trying to 
move it all a little farther on down the 
road from Maybelline. 

After the success of Behind Closed 
Doors, the music biz has embarked on a 
belated hype of Charlie Rich, whose 15- 
year career spans everything from jazz 
and blues to rockabilly, country and 
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Gospel. The latest entry in the Rich 
sweepstakes is There Моп? Be Anymore 
(RCA), produced by Chet Atkins and 
cut some years ago but unreleased till 
now. It represents the country-sunshine 
side of Charlie, here somewhat inflated 


with big backup choruses and strings, 


occasional bogus sentiment (Too Many 
Teardrops), but also some clever experi 
menting with Latin rhythms and 
excellent remake of the pop standard 
Nice "n' Easy with Gospel tints. Nearly 
every arrangement contains something 
musically interesting ^ 

reminiscent of Elvis’ in timbre and phras- 
ing, is a magnificent instrument. 


les Carlos, the new Santana band 
features the keyboards of Tom Coster 
and Richard Kermode, the superfine per- 
cussion work of “Chepito” Areas and 
Armando Peraza with the drumming of 
Maitreya Michael Shrieve. Welcome (Co- 
lumbia) is a etum to Latin roots 

ty of jazz or jazzinfluenced. 
ging fom Coltrane to 
ic Mann. The Mahavishnu vein 
ues to be mined with, in Flame- 
Sky, for instance, an extended series 
of duets between Carlos and Mah 
vishnu John McLaughlin. Leon Thomas 
and Wendy Haas, both first-rate singers, 
are heard to good advantage on When I 
Look into Your Eyes, which also features 
Joe Farrell on flute. On the samba Yours 
15 the Light, Flora Purim sings in the 
Chick Corea Light as а Feather style, 
which Carlos explores here while offer- 
ing a great solo himself. Mother Africa 
highlights Coster and Kermode's key- 
d work, Carlos’ bass and kalimba and 
fine Jules Broussard soprano sax. The 
diversity of all this is made to cohere 
through varying Latin rhythmic modes 
and the caliber of the musicians, who 
sound as though they had been playing 
together all their lives. 


A couple of our fa: 
provided some great listening this month. 
Joe Williams Lives (Fantasy) finds the esti- 
mable singer in some fast company—the 
brothers Adderley and a small group of 
sympathetic musicians. “Live” refers to 

n audience recruited for the recording 
session, and it obviously kept u 
cooking. Top items on the ag 
Green Dolphin Street, a movie tune that 
has become a jazz classic, Goin’ lo Chi- 
cago Blues, which, now that Jimmy 
Rushing has gone on to that great studio 
in the sky, Williams just about owns, and 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, by 
Tom McIntosh, a first-rate but much- 
neglected composer. The Adderleys pro- 
vide just the right sensitively robust 
background for the big-voiced Williams, 
who doesn't record nearly enough to suit 
us. Ella Fitzgerald: Newport Jazz Festival Live 
at Carnegie Hall, July 5, 1973 (Columbia)—if 
you're not exhausted after reading the 
title of this twin-LP album, you're in for 


а rare treat. Ella moves from her own 
small group, featuring Tommy Flanagan 
on piano and Joe Pass on guitar, through 
a reincarnation of the Chick Webb or- 
chestra (where the Fitzgerald legend 
started), on to the simple complexities 
of pianist Ellis Larkins’ backdrops, sits 
Jazz at Carnegie All- 
rs perform and then takes command 
on side four. Our favorites? Miss Otis 
Regrets, Any Old Blues (on which Miss 
Fitz acknowledges a debt to the afore- 
mentioned Williams), Гос Got a Crush 
on You (Ella alchemizing what are basi- 
cally banal lyrics into pure gold) and a 
medley of Taking a Chance on Love and 
Im in the Mood for Love. А bright, 
beautiful package. 


Gregg Allman's taid Beck (Capricorn) 
is as reserved as its name implies, serious 
and reflective in spots, mournful, even, 
and richly produced with multitudes of 
horns, strings and choruses. Gregg's pow- 
erhouse Allman Brothers style gives way 
to ballad, slow paced musings that are 
beautifully effective, intense probings 


tunes, a traditional Gospel and four 
Cregg originals. The LP contains some 
familiar Allman ma the moody 
Midnight Rider, whose surging, eerie vo- 
cal over tasteful strings is one of the al. 
bun's high points. An easy rocker, Don’t 
Mess Up a Good Thing, superb 
Chuck Leavell piano and David Newman 
. These Days offers some of Gregg's 
ging ever—mo; nd sad with- 
g sorrowful. The final cut, Will 
the Circle Be Unbroken?, avoids the typi- 
cal shouting, stomping approach to this 
Gospel classic and settles for strength and. 
sincerity, two virtues that mark every- 
thing here. 


‘There's а rich sense of personality be- 
hind the music in Hotcakes (Elektra) that 
scems to bring Carly Simon to her aud 
ence almost for the first time. Previously, 


she seemed to hang back in various per- 
sonae or disguises (You're So Vain) or get 
hung up in Jacob Brackman's tunes. 
There's only one such lapse here, with 
Older Sister, a pretty awful attempt at 
Dan Hicks nostalgia. Everything else 
crystal-clear declaration or insight. The 
casy, reflective groove she's best at (Mind 
on My Man and Just Not True) shows 
the James Taylor, jazz-tinged influence; 
d Richard Perry's production and an 
all-star supporting cast make it all hap- 
pen. Carlys voice was never richer nor 
more capable, her personality never more 
attractive and. winning. 


The story of Gr 
Theodor: 
than his m 


k composer М 
is probably better know 
ic his political struggles, 


is 


t the colonels, his subsequent im- 
prisonment and release in 1970. Now 
John Will 
ist, and Maria Farandou 
fame fom singing Theodorakis music 
nd leading the ensuing revival of Greck 
popular music, have recorded Songs of 
Freedom (Columbia), an intriguing sam- 
pling of Theodorakis music. A large 
part of the disc is given over to Seven 
Songs of Lorca, composed by Theodora- 
kis from a cycle of poems a month before 
the military coup. Three Songs dates 
from 1967 and 1969 and deals with the 
sination of Lambrakis (the deputy 
whose story was filmed in Z) and Theo. 
dorakis imprisonment. Williams and 
Farandouri seem to be perfect inter- 
preters of this music, and the songs, 
particularly the last three, come alive 
through their talents. 


Those who dug Tie a Yellow Ribbon 
*round the Ole Oak Tree should set off a 
21-вип salute for Down's New Regtime Follies 
Featuring Топу Orlando (Bell). It's a giant 
helping of nostalgic sounds from the 
sweetsinging trio (Telma Hopkins and 
Joyce Vincent Wilson provide the pretty 
armonies) There isn't а harsh note to 
be found as the group, backed by some 
dynamite studio musicians, treads lightly 
through the likes of Say, Has Anybody 
Seen My Sweet Gypsy Rosc?, Who's in 
the Strawberry Patch with Sally and 
Steppin’ Out, Рт Gonna Boogie To- 
night. You can almost hear the soft shoes. 

No doubt about it; Eddie Harris con- 
sistently turns out some of the most 
interesting jazz on record. His E. Н. in the 
U.K. (Atlantic) is no exception. The 
electrifying and electrified Harris (elec- 
tric sax and electric trumpet) joins forces 
with several top-drawer British rock 
ıs and the results are decidedly 
Stevie Winwood, Jeff Beck and 
Rick Grech are the big names from 
Blighty and with Harris they form an 
English-Speaking Union that is an un- 
qu "he boss track of the 


fied success. 
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session is I've Tried Everything, which has 
Eddie at the top of his form and guitar 
work by Messrs. Beck and Albert Lee 
that's breath-taking. 


DINING-DRINKING 


The tiny Manhattan restaurant le 
petite ferme (189 West Tenth Street) 
numbers among its patrons the Paleys, 
the Onassises, the Plimptons and the 
Capote—but don’t let that put you off. 
I's not one of your cunningly contrived 
modern boites where customers leave 
humming the decor. Oh, it's charming, ail 
right: whitewashed walls hung with such 
natural pop art as a whole prosciutto, 
provolone, garlands of red onions and 
garlic, plus [resh flowers strategically spot- 
ted where they do the most good. But the 
main attraction here is the scoff, and it's 
the distinctive culinary expression of one 
man, proprictor Chailes Chevillot. His 
Пу owns the Hôtel de la Poste i 
Beaune, and la petite ferme may be 
evocation of that respected Burgund 
hostelry. Chevillot's cuisine is bourgeoi 
emphasizing the honest taste of superb 
raw ingredients rather than the rich, com- 
plex sauces and garnitures of Haute 
cuisine. Bur while the cooking is unem- 
bellished, and almost austere on occasion, 
its by no means artless. Two admirable 
appetizers, mussels vinaigrette and leeks 
vinaigrette, exemplify the deceptively 
simple Chevillot style. The mussels 
steamed with onion and parsley, doused 
with a tangy vinaigrette and served cool 
(not chilled) in a crude wooden bowl. The 
same ood red-wine vinegar, 
Dijon rd and olive oil—plays a 
lovely counterpoint to the leeks. The en- 
tree menu is severely limited; only four 


n 


are offered on 
is all to the good, considering the size 
and aspirations of le petite ferme. Sele 

ked on a small slate, which 
allows M. Chevillot last-minute flexibil 
ity on his morning market amble. If a 
striped bass or a salmon catches his eye, it 
may become one of the day's two fish en- 
tees, poached in court bouillon and 


ny given ev 


anointed with a sauce of butter, shallots 
and wine-vinegar dressing. Gray sole or 


red snapper sautée might be the other 
poisson. Entrecóte. Poéléc (boneless shell 
butter) i 


steak sautéed ii the one menu 
constant. (Le patron is not enthralled 
with steak, but "We have to have it") 
The fourth main dish likely to be 
еп casserole—perhaps Navarin d'Agneau 
(amb stew to you), Pot au Fen served 
with coarse salt, mustard and horseradish: 
sauce, Osso Buco (vcal braised with white 
wine and vegetables but served. without 
the waditional gremolata garnish), Poulet 
Bourguignon or even a Lapin Chasseur. 
Two crisp, perfectly prepared vegetables, 
absolutcly unadorned, come with most 
entrees. La petite ferme isn't a dessert 
lover's mecca, but good cheese is served 
d, with bread, in the French 
manner, never with crackers. There is no 
bar, and spirits are not served, but you 
сап start with an 
house special—sp: 
dy spiked with sirop de cassis. And w 
are fairly priced at about double the re- 
tail list. M. Chevillot is under the 
lusion that a couple can dine well at la 
petite’ ferme for about $25 they 
don't go wild on wine.” Would that it 
were so. With gratuities, the à-la-carte tab 
could run double that. There are two 
seatings, at 7 and 9:30 р.м. Reservations 
nperative (212-249-7035). A group 
of four s easier to book than a two- 
some. Lunch, served. 12:30 
day through Friday, is less crowded, 
bit cheaper. La petite ferme is closed 
to the public оп Monday—reserved for 
private parties. 


from a boa 


MUSIC 


‘The current edition of Woody Herman 
end the Young Thundering Herd is the most 
consistently exciting band that jazzdom's 
ennial traveler has headed in some 
s. At New York City's Halfnote (1 
West Sth Street). where blowups of 
his scores are a permanent fixture over 
the bar, Woody displayed two young 
tenor saxophonists—Gregory Herbert 
and Frank Tiberi—who swing hard and 
inventively with big larruping sounds. 
Other names worth watching lor as they 
eventually leave the Herd to strike out 
on their own are Andy Laverne (electric 
pitno) and Jim Pugh (trombone). The 
scores, mostly by trumpeterarranger Bill 
Stapleton, range from such refurbished 
vintage Herman charts ay ату Autumn 
and Four Brothers to John Coltrane's 
Giant Steps (the title tune of Woody's 
most recent F bum). Collecti 
the band's section work is crisp and d 
ing: and every once in a while, Woody's 
clarinet rides over the wall of sound be- 
hind him as it has ridden over a long 
series of Thundering Herds, Whether or 
not big bands are coming back. the inde- 
laügable Mr. Herman works 48 weeks 


‘ely, 


v- 


every year and is booked well into 1974. 
Asked where he keeps finding young and 
cager sidemen, Woody says that his main 
sources are the Berklee College of Music 
in Boston, North Texas State University 
and the University of Indiana. "We don't 


usually get them right out of school," he 
adds, "but we know they're there from our 
sources around the country and we keep 
track of them." Woody thinks it's going to 
be casier and casier to find recruits be- 
use of the thousands of stage bands and 
lance bands in America’s schools. An in 
dex of the interest in big bands among 
the young is that 30 percent of Woody's 
bookin t colleges (where the 
d is involved in clinics and seminars 
well as concerts) and at high schools. 
While Woody continues on the road, the 
University of Houston has meanwhile in- 
augurated a Woody Herman Collection 
of carly scores, old horns and other Her- 
Ies installed in the 
archives of the university's music library. 
In view of Woody's capacity to keep re- 
generating himself through contact with 
the young, bold musicians who continue 
to be attracted to his various Herds, the 
University of Houston is going to have to 
keep expanding the space committed to 
the Herman archives, because. Woody is 
fir from retirement. After all, he's 14 
усиз younger than that other long-dis- 
‚ Duke Ellington. 
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PLACES 


They show up in bizarre places— 
alongside a canal in Amsterdam, leaning 
айы a milepost in Italy, among the 
advertising placards in the London un- 
derground, tacked up next to the basket- 
ball hoop on a smalltown Kansas 
garage. You may have seen your first 
one in Vietnam—210 of them were 
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A Maxell 8-track 60-minute cartridge is yours 
free when you buy two of our 8-track 80's. And 
when you consider that Maxell tapes have 
Proven themselves unsurpassed in both lab- 
oratory testing and living room listening. it's 
ge to be the best offer you've had all day. So 

Urry down to your local tape store and find 


out what Maxell’s consistent quality and dis- 
g balance can do for your favorite 


maxell. 


The answer to all your tape needs. 


Maxell Corporation of America, 130 West Commercial Avenue. Moonachie, New Jersey 07074. 


Hasselblad. 


The big picture. You can 
really see what you're doing 
with our 2*4" by 2%” ground- 
glass viewfinder. You even 
get to choose how you lock 
into it, from the top, from 
eye-level, or from a 45° angle. 


There are 8 
interchange- 
able film 
magazines, 
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different 
format or 
filmcapacity. 


You can't outgrow a Hasselblad. 
That's why it's called The System.. 
For more information on the finest 
camera in the world, write for our 54 
page color booklet, to: Paillard 
Incorporated, Dept. P2, 1900 Lower 
Road, Linden, N.J. 07036. 


Accurate focusing is almost guaran- 
teed, whether you choose to do it 
on the groundglass, with a range- 
finder screen, or microprism. 


what's going to be in or out 
of focus, thanks to our 
automatic depth-of-lield 


You can tell at a glance 
indicator, 


Our light meter winding 
knob accessory makes 
perfect exposures easy to 
achieve. 


HASSELHB LA р? Itimproves your image. 


mailed over there, at Servicemen's re- 
quests—or, in the unlikely event you 
were there at the right time on the right 
dog sled, on the polar ісссар. The mcs- 
sage is alternately straightforward (watt. 
DRUG, 10,632 MILES) or corn-pone cutesy 
(WALL, I'LL BE DRUGGED). So popular is this 
odd bit of Americana, the Woli Drug 
sign, that nearly 20,000 are given away 
cach year. But their largest concentration, 
understandably enough, is along a dreary, 
548-mile stretch of Interstate Highway 90 
between Sioux Falls and Rapid City, 
South Dakota. The distance between signs 
decreases relentlessly the closer one gets 
to the town of Wall (population 740), 
on the northern rim of the Badlands 
National Monument. There, in defiance 
ofall logic, stands an institution that’s a 
of high camp and 
tc tribute to the 
old saw that it pays to advertise, 

Wall Drug started out as a drugstore. 
It still is, though nowadays it seems ev- 
erything but. The store was founded as 
a mom-and-pop operation by Ted and 
Dorothy Hustead in 1931, just in time 
for the double whammy ої Depression 
and drought. Things were going rapidly 
downhill when one hot Sunday in the 
summer of 1936, Dorothy had a brain 
storm. Why not do something to 
some of the sweltering tour 
by on the nearby у еп route to 
nd from the Black Hills and points 


parvelous mixture 
big business, the ultin 


west? So she and Ted had a batch of 
signs made up, touting something 
druggists had been giving away for years 


but had never thought to advertise: FR 
СЕ WATER—WALL DRUGSTORE. It worked. 
People were turning off the road 1 
fore we got back to the store from posting 
st 
active in the busi 
his son Bill. 

Wall Drug still 
close to 10.000 glasses a day during 
the peak season, June through August, 
when the place opens at 4:30 Ам. and 
doesn’t dose until ten р.м. Lt also sells 
lot of stuff, to the tune of 51,000,000- 
plus per books, pottery? 
camping equipment, stamps, jewelry, 


oss 


Western clothing, souvenirs—baby. rat- 
tlesnakes encased in plastic, bullwhips, 
genu ux moccasins and plastic 


horses made in Hong Kong—and food. 
Tons of it, to an average 600 customers 
у, some days as many as 15,000. Hot- 
test items on the menu are сойсе at five 
cents a cup. two eggs and toast at 49 
cents. "On a good day we'll serve 200 to 
240 dozen eggs, and when you've got to 
crack ‘em and fry ‘em, you feel like 
you've seen a heap of eggs,” Bill Hu- 
stead says. Other. popular offerings arc 
homemade doughnuts at 15 cents (6000 
per day in season) and buffato-meat 
burgers at 69 cents. Everything is or- 
dered, McDonald's style, at a window and 
picked up when your number's bawled 
out by one of the 60 or so college 
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Arational alternative 


What's right with this picture? Well if 
it were true, we'd be saving 28 billion, 560 
million gallons of gas every year. 


How did we arrive at that figure? Since 
we're a nation of national averages, we 
know the average car uses about 735 
gallons of gas a year. The Beetle, 399*, 
Turn the eighty-five million average cars 


on the road right now into Beetles, and it 
works out to a saving of 28,560,000,000 
(give or take a few gallons). 

Now we haven't figured out all the 
water and antifreeze that would be saved 
with the Beetle's air-cooled engine. 

Nor con we compute the extra parking 
space that would be around. 


to rationing gas. 


Beetle that herds cattle in Missouri. 
So with gas prices going up and ration- 
ing becoming o reality, the Beetle never 


Not to mention all the money people 
would be able to sove in a world of 
Volkswagens. 

But we know for sure that this is no 
pipe dream, There already are police car 


chouffeur-driven Bug in L. А. And Volks- 
wagen toxis all over Honduras. And o 


AJ 


looked so good. In fact, you 


"4 0 might almost coll it beautiful. 


Beetles up in Ossining. And о custom built, RV A 


Few things in life 
work as well cs a Volkswagen. 
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“Professionally 
speaking, this is 
professional.” 


Bobby Golomby of Blood, Sweat & Tears 
haa definite ideas about what he wants in. 
astereo tape deck. And he told Ploneer. 
The result Is the RT-1020L. A professional 
musician's concept of professionalism, 
it features click-free full logic push: 
button controls, 10% -їпсһ reels, bias 
and equalizer selectors, pause 

control, sound-on-sound, 
sound-with-sound, 7⁄2 & 334 

ips speeds, There's also 2 

& 4-channe! playback, and 

lots more. Everything about 

the RT-1020L says profe: 

sional. Except the price. It's: 

опу $649.95. Absolutely un= 

beatable for a studio quality 

tape deck. Also: RT-1020H (15, 

7% ips) atthe same price. 


U.S, Pioneer Electronics Corp., 
75 Oxford Drive, Moonschie, 
New Jersey 07074 


QnpIONCER* 


when you vant something batiar 


West: 13300 S. Estrella, Los Angeles 90248 / Midwest. 1500 Greenleaf, EIK Grove Village, IY. 60007 / Canada. S. Н. Packer Co. 
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If you long for the good life, come to Austria, the most European 
country. In this jewel of a ationland, two thirds the size of New York 
State, you can find all the marvelous experiences you came to Europe for. 

There is history. Austria has more castles and palaces to visit than 
any comparable area in Europe. 

There are ballets, opera 
full tilt 12 months a year. 

There i: enery. Snow-covered Alps. Mountain lakes. Lush forests 
and medieval ci citadels of the arts. 

There is good eating. Austria’s gracious restaurants are known 
the world over. The elegant and the rustic, Come to Austria, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Johann Strauss lived there and loved it. E too. 


and concerts—a cultural season that goes 


Austrian 
National Tourist Office 
545 Fifth Ave 
New York, М. 


е, Name. 
30017 
Address. 
Flense send me the 
new colorful brochure 
about Austria, 


City 


J 


Kids who swell the store’s payroll in 
summer- e housed in Wall Drug 
dormitories, with their own employees’ 
swimming pool, In the middle of the 
shortorder menu is another Wall Drug 
surprise: a selection of Sebastiani's Cali 
fornia wines, impeccably served (whites 
and rosés in iced tankards, reds at cellar 
temperature) and modestly priced (a 
pitcher of Mountain White, containing 
a shade over two glassfuls, is tagsed at 
98 cents). 

"We probably don't break even on 
some things, like the coffee and eggs, 
but what the heck—we're trying to give 
people a good deal,” says Bill. “They 
come here and get a free history of the 
Badlands country, get their jugs filled 
with free ice, have their questions an- 

үстей at our touristinformation booth 


and watch our Cowboy Quartet of life- 
sized animated musicians play. Nobody 
has to buy anything. Of course, most 
of them do,” 

Behind the buildings is a mecea for 
kids, the Back Yard—containing pi 
tables, the well dispensing the free 
water, a replica of Mount Rushmore, a 
covered wagon, a stuffed bucking horse, 
a mounted buffalo and a six-foot bit 
(constructed. according to our эрй, 
from burrohide). As Junior poses atop 
the bronco or peeks out of the Cones- 
toga, the place is awhir with the click of 
camera shutters. Wall Drug, of course, 
sells film. 

It also sells some drugs, though you 
have to search for the prescription 
counter; it's hidden away upstairs. “In 
winter, I'd guess 90 percent of our busi- 
ness is in prescriptions and veterinary 
supplies, like vaccines for the ranchers,’ 
Bil! says. “Rest of the year, well, I sup- 
pose we fill around 20 prescriptions 
а day.” 

The Wall Drug's boom, though, could 
be about to bust, Even before the energy 
is threatened to take many of his pro 


a 
spective customers off the road, Bill w: 
predicting gloomily that Wall Drug may 
be on shaky ground. Provisions of the 
Highway Beautification Act, when they 
go into full force, will require removal of 


Clear your head. 


ALL NEW With о Harley-Davidson SX-175. A rugged on-road, off-road freedom machine. 
It has o two-stroke, oilinjected, chrome bore, aluminum cylinder engine that'll move 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON $Х175 "woui ond anov 
Pius breakerless CDI ignition, 5-way adjustable rear shocks, 5-speed trans, tachometer, 
speedometer, solid state rectifier and 12-volt allemator. 
And more. S.DT. quick, detachable rear wheel, primary kick start, cross-braced 
handlebars, oil tank integral with frame. Safety rim locks. 
A hefty moto-cross type front fork with 634" travel, labyrinth seal brake hubs, and full 
electrics ore also part of the bargain. So when things hassle you, throw some stuff on your 
SX-175.kick her down, and move out to where you can 
get some freedom and solitude. 
And clear your head. 


The Gréat American Fi€edom (Machine. Farley Davidson 


ANE Honey: Davidson + усуе её dusky Council 
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all those Wall Drug signs. “The way I see 
it now," he says, “about the only sign I'll 
have left is the one on the front of my 
building. We've taken a chance on ex- 
panding our business—just added an 
irconditioned shopping mall that looks 
с a Western village street—but wheth- 
er we can survive remains to be seen. 
And if we go, the whole town goes.” 
We're betting the store and the town, 
with its three-blocklong main street and 
its 14 motels, all catering to the more 
than 1,000,000 tourists who've been turn- 
ing off the highway each year to visit Wall 
Drug, will find a way to stay in business. 
Met any skywriting balloonists latcly? 


BOOKS 


For a lot of people, going to Florida 
is a far more solemn and momentous act 
than just visiting Disney World with the 
kids or dropping into Fort Lauderdale 
for a beersoaked spring vacation (yes, 
they still do that). Some people go to 
Florida to die. They may not plan on 
getting right down to business as soon 
as they're unpacked, but that's how the 
move will end. In that state, it seems, you 
are either a tourist or a terminal—or a 
servant of one of those two. 

PLAYBOY contributor Donn Pearce 
spent several months looking into the 
dying business in Florida—it's booming, 
needless to say—aud wrote Dying in the Sun 
(Charterhouse), probably the grimmest 
and most compelling of a number of re- 
cent books on old age and death. Pearce 
has an eye for the grotesque. In his re- 
scarch, he discovered a loquacious funeral 
dircctor who takes real pride in his work, 
some geriatric nudists, a crew of cynical 
ambulance men who insouciantly watch 
the aged go (that was part of his article 
Win Some, Lose Some, rraymov, July 
1973) and, worst of all, a young hustler 
who has set up a profitable euthanasia 
business. 

"Ihe book is depressing but oddly hu- 
man. Pearce stopped grinding axes after 
he wrote Cool Hand Luke, Now he looks 
at the world, doesn't much like what he 
secs, can't really tell you what to do about. 
it and asks that you take pity. One is 
reminded of the old ditty: “Never laugh 
when the hearse gocs by / For you may 
he the next to die. 


Every time a new book by Studs Ter- 
kel comes out, a reviewer casts around for 
some sort of comparison, an analogy, a 
handle to catch him by: In Division 
Street: America, he played Oscar Lewis 
to an entire city, letting the people of 
Chicago talk their own anthropology 
into his tape recorder, Hard Times had 
him exploring Amer memory 
of the Depression, getting those who con- 
tributed their recollections to unburden 
themselves as they might to some friendly 


old Dr. Jung. With his new book, Werk- 
ing (Pantheon), Terkel becomes a d 
of latter-day Henry Mayhew, the jour- 
nalist who skulked the lower depths 
of London with his notebook at the 
ready, interviewing all and sundry as to 
what they did and thought. It’s Mayhew 
who gave us the truest picture of Victo- 
rian England, and it’s Terkel who pre- 
sents the most accurate account to date of 
fe as it is lived day to day in Ame 
How does he do it? 
Just by asking 
questions and Jet- 
ting the people he 
talks 
to 
135 by ac 
tual count here— 
tell their own 
stories about what 
they do for money. It 
may sound easy, but it 
isn't—not for anybody 
but Studs. He has what it 
takes: a limitless curi- 
osity about people 
and a love for them 
he communicates in what one of his sub- 
jects once called "a fecling tone.” He 
talks to people from nearly every walk of 
life, the high and the low, people you've 
heard of and people you haven't, and 
people whose names he has had to cha 
to protect them from the conseq 
their own frankness. It's actor 
who best sums up the attitude of his fel- 
low talkers when he says, “That's whats 
changed in the nature of work in this 
country—the lack of pride in the work 
itself. A man's ife is his work.” A sad 
conclusion, yes, but a beautiful book. 
‘Altogether she blew 270 hours, $9450 
nd possibly an even 1000 Kleenex on 
- He never once said he loved her, or 
invited her for the slightest peek behind 
the other door to sce whether he lived 
ack there—nd if so, how." So much 
for traditional psychoanalysis, The real 
lysis in Final Analysis (Random House), 
Lois Gould's new novel, begins when 
the doctor makes the mistake of think- 
ing he can seduce his ex-patient and 
leave in the morning. Never. She loves 
him. She is miserable and lonely and 
exhausted from the strain of a bad 
marriage, divoree, New York, freelance 
women's liberation, conscious. 
ising, etc., etc. And S. Conrad Foxx, 
M.D., is just what she needs to recover. 
Not that he did her much good before, 
but this will be different. Love always is. 
Unfortunately, the doctor is just as 
screwy as his former patient. His own 
life begins to fall apart. He necds the 
Kleenex more than she does. She grins. 
She is feeling much better. Writi 
radiating energy, health, strength, 


Here is a list of 
all the cities 
that have 
Earth Shoe stores. 


For the address consult your 
phone directory. 


Arizona 
Califor; 


Hermosa Beach 
Laguna Beach 
San Francisco 

Santa Anna 


Santa Barbara 

Westwood 

Colorado. Б: Boulder 

Connecticut...... ........New Haven 
District of Columbia. 

Washington, D.C. 

Florida... -North Miami Beach 

Ё South Miami 

Illinois -.......... Cha 

Indiana.......... „Bloomington 

Massachusetts.. Amherst 


Cambridge 


Michigan ...Ann Arbor 


New York... New York 


Buffalo 
Garden City 
Huntington 


.......Chapel Hill 
Charlotte 


Cleveland Heights 


Allentown. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. 


Knoxville 
Austin 
alt Lake City 
Burlington 
„Seattle 
-Madison 


North Carolina 


Ohio. : 
Pennsylvania... 


Tennessee. 


Washington. 
Wisconsin. 


CANADA 
-Montreal 


Toronto 

EUROPE 
Denmark.. -...Copenhagen 
Germany. ..Munich 


If there is no store in your area, write 
to Earth Shoe, Dept. P, 251 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York, New York 10010 
and we will send you a brochure that 
explains how to order The Earth Shoc* 
by mail. 


don't make shoes for 
your feet.I make shoes 


~ foryourbody. 


Shoeis actually lower 
than the toe. 


When the body is in а 
healthy erect posture, yon 
should be able to draw a straight 
line between the ear, wrist, and. 
ankle. The Earth Shoe" helps 
you attain this posture. 


My shoe is completely 
different from any shoe 
you've ever worn. It's a 
shoe for your entire body. 

It was designed by 
studying the body. How it 
stands. How it walks ` 
And what itnecds. 

I call my shoeThe 
Earth Shoe: 


It's more natural to walk 
with your heels lower than 
your toes. 


That might sound 
strange at first, But look at 
your footprints when you 
walk barefoot in sand. You 
will see that the heel 
much deeper than the toe. 

This is the natural way 
your body wants to walk, 


My shoes work with 
your body. 
The heel of The Earth 


This helps guide your 
body into a straighter, 
morc upright posture. A 
posture that takes weight 


and pressure offyourlower 


back and the metatarsal 
area of your foot. This 


should helpreduce fatigue, 


and make walking and 
standing casier and more 
comfortable. 

This straighter posture 
is similar to that attained 
in the Lotus position 
in Yoga. 


The sole of my shoe is 
molded in the form of a 
healthy footprint insand. 

Lowering the heel i: 
not enough. 

The entire sole of my 
shoe is molded in a very 
special way. With each 
step you take, your weight 
is shifted from your heel 
to the outside of your foot, 
to the ball of your foot, and 
then to your big toe. 

This gentle rolling mo- 
tion allows you to walk 
and stand for hours longer 

ithout tiring. You should 
feel a whole new energy 
in my shoes. 


The 
Earth Shoe 
comes in styles 
fur n 


n and women, 
sandals toh 
rom $23.50 to $42.50. Prices 


slighily higher in the West. 


To get an idea of how 
TheEarthShoe works, stand 
barefoot with your sup 
оп a book. Feel what begins 
10 happen to your body, 


The toc of my shoe is 
wide. So your toes can 
spread out naturally and 
comfortably. Instead of 
being cramped and 
squashed. 

"The arch of The Earth 
Shoe ismuch more than 
just a support. It helps 
your arch exercise. When 
you try my shoes you will 
feel the difference im- 
mediately, 

It took me 10 years to 
perfect The Earth Shoe. 
And I did it with several 
doctors, in my native Den- 
mark, who not only worked 
with me, but actually 
wore the shoes to testeach 
delicate adjustment. 


You may feel stran: 
айй. У - 


When you first put The. 
Earth Shoe on, you may 
feel a little odd. This is 
because you will be using 
neglected muscles you're 
not used to using. 

Wearing my shoe is a 
special way of exercising 
your body while you walk, 

You should wear them 
moderately at first, until 
you get used to this new 
way of walking. 


Whereto buy them. 


My shoesare sold at 

stores that only sell 

The Earth Shoe. 

In every case, these 

stores were opened by 

people who wore my shoes, 
and believed in them so 
much, they decided to sell 
them themselves. 


For The Earth Shoe store near you please see facing раде. 


Toreally appreciate 
my shoes you must try 
them. 


Ihave received thou- 
sands of letters from wear- 
ers who were pleased 
beyond their expectations. 

Come try them. Youwill 
see, perhaps for the first 
time in your life, what it is 
like to stand straighter, to 
walk more gracefully, na- 
turally and comfortably. 


As with all successful 
ideas and inventions, 
there are imitators. 

Although a shoe may 
look like The Earth Sh 
none reproduce the car 
design and years of testing 
that are built into every 
pair. The Earth Shoe is pat 
ented. It can not be copied 
without being changed. 

To be sure you're get- 
ting the real thing, look on 
the sole for The Earth Shoe 
trademark, and US. patent 
number, 3305947. 


fll 
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IN EUROPE, 
WHERE A GALLON OF GAS 
GOES FOR BETWEEN 

T^AND $1.80, 
MORE PEOPLE BUY FIATS 
THAN ANY OTHER CAR. 


Prices of regular gasoline in Europe. Denmark, $1.13, Norway, $1.22, West Germany, $1.16, Sweden, $1.15, Greece, $1.80. (Costs and currency 
exchange rate as of 1/2/74) Italy, $1.14, Belgium, $1.01, Netherlands, $1.05, Portugal, $1.05, Switzerland, $.95, Spain, $1.17, England, $.77. 
(Costs and currency exchange rate as of 1/25/74 **). 


*Source: European Embassies, Paris, France. **Source: Institute of Petroleum, London, England. 


ШЕЛ 


The biggest selling car in Europe. 


Overseas delivery arranged through your dealer. 


calm. Just what the doctor needs, and 
on a cold April Fools’ night, she takes 
him into his beach house and his bed 
and promises peace. This is the first 
truly funny book to come from the 
stack of women’s novels about neurotic 
women trying to find love in their lives 
and meani! work. Once in a 


le there is ban and cuteness, al- 


ngover from adolescence, " 
but most of the time there is a brilliant Amoun 


and poignant humor 


in thei 


most like a 1 


William Faulkner liked rattlesnakes SZART 
considerably better than people who wied —— S. j 
to poke around in his private life. He ae 


would habitually flee from, insult or lie 
10 anyone who stumbled uninvited into 
that territory, and. he was so good at it 
VR Ete De EE amour amour 
his death, apocryphal and few. No more. 


Joseph Blotners two-volume Faulkner TWO PARTS LOVE... 


(Random House) is nearly 2000 pages 
long, and it tells you more than you'd 

“Sa et no s cham s a , ONE PART LEGEND 
less. Blotner, who was a friend of Faulk- 
mers during the last years of his life, 
begins with those wild early Mississippi 


settlers who were finally transformed into 
Sutpins and Sartorises and Snopeses, and 
from there follows more than a century 
of the Falkners—as he spelled his 


before turning literary—and kin and 
friends who passed through and changed 
his life. Faulkner himself emerges some- 
times vividly as he passes through. his 
se young poet imitating T. S. 
Eliot in New Orleans, finding slowly, 
with obsession, the right way to write, 
supporting much of the Falkner clan dur- 


ing the рын 5 periodic hackwork A CANDIDLY SENSUOUS PERFUME 
wips to Hollywood (where he hunted CREATED BY JEAN PATOU IN 1925 


with Clark Gable and got drunk with 


Humphrey Bogart) and. finally, settling NOW IMPORTED FROM PARIS FOR YOU 


into the life of a Virginia gentleman after Parfum Cologne Spray . . . Perfume , . . Parfum Cologne , . . from $7.50 to $30.00 
winning the Nobel Prize. And the good 


ons—: 
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LEAR JET 
CAR STEREOS 
IS HARD 

TO TAKE. 


J. DILLINGER 


(THEY'RE 
THEFT PROOF) 


ES) 
Model A-225, 8-track plus 
FM/MPX Radio less than 
$ 129.95. This message brought 
to you as a public service by 
Lear Jet Stereo, Inc , 6868 S. 
Plumer Ave , Tucson, Ariz. 85706. 


CENTER 


> the good times 


begin at... 

the fabulous new Playboy 
Club, where a brood of 
beautiful Bunnies will fuss 
over you in breath-taking 
surroundings. 


Enjoy great gourmet dining. 
Great entertainment. Great 
et times. 


Your Playboy Key entitles you 
to the best of everything. 


enjoy a night on the 
town... 

in town. At the elegant and 
spacious Playboy Towers 
hotel. 

After checking into one of 
our supercomfortable rooms, 
relax with a generous drink 
at the Towers Bar; the 
liveliest, most hospitable spa 
in Chicago. 

Then puta dentin your diet 
at the distinctively different 
Pasta Vino restaurant. 


PLAYBOY 


opens wide a new 
world of excitement. 


The Playboy Club and Playboy 
Towers hotel: just two of the 
Many superb reasons why 
Playboy opens wide a new 
world of excitement. 


Just for you. In Chicago. 


For reservations, call (312) PL1-8100 
ог call, toll-free, (600) 621-1116. 


919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


Stories are here: At a сос 
after Sanctuary was published, a bookish 
lady asked him, “I understand that an 
author always puts himself in his books. 


il party 


Which character are you in Sanctuary? 
gn lan aulkner replied, “1 was the 
corncob.” And onc for ikner sche 


Asked by his publisher what one partic 
ularly snarled and inspired sentence 
in Light in August meant, Faulkner 
"Damned if I know. . . . 1 
I was pretty well corned up 
when I wrote that part” 

But to find the brilli 
occasion 
quires wa 
and analy 
but a re 


nt. funny and 
lly bitter man lurking here re- 
ing through more summary 
s of his writing than anybody 
stered Faulkner fanatic will find 
; and, worse, this is, for all it 
reveals, finally a timid biography. Bloiner 
tells enough for us to know that Faulk- 
ner's marriage was less than tranquil, that 
he and his wife both became alcoholics, 
that she was once pissed enough at him to 
toss the finished manuscript of Light in 
August out of a car window—but we 
never quite find out why. Throughout, 
she remains a tortured ghost we never 
come to know. Blotner deserves abiding 
thanks for his careful and clearly loving 
work, and maybe he gets to pull some 
punches if he wants to, but it's too bad 
for those of us he’s teased into speculation. 

The reader of Hard Scrabble: Observations 
оп е Patch of Land (Knopf) need not care 
much about nature to be moved by John 
Graves description of his own attempt 
to tame a rough bit of terrain in south- 
and make it produce a living, 
The power of this quasi biography comes 
from the leanness of its language as well 
as from the grandeur of its subject. And 
Graves is an uncommon writer with an 
ability to see, in the meanest of topics, 
beauty and un 


rightful place in the 
ings. Hard Scrabble's topics 
ange [rom amusing snatches on the sting- 
ng habits of һозѕеіс to a touching 
“fictionalized” account of a former hand 
who has left the ranch to live in suburbia. 
Graves is obviously both an unabashed 
naturalist—though not a crusader—and a 
fierce humanist: He has produced a rare, 
sometimes ferocious, sometimes tend 
book for even those among us who m 
age to kill the cactus in the window box. 


Docs anybody still believe that the 
great age of the American short story is 
safely buried with Fitzgerald and Hem- 
ingway? There have been hundreds of 
good stories written in, say, the past three 
decades—many of them (it may be time 
to say) by women. The generation that 
included Eudora Welty, Jean Stafford 
and the universally admired Flannery 
O'Connor set standards for precision and 
resonance that continue to 


ma 


Taking the mystery out of Cavendish. 


An explanation of the most misused term in pipe tobacco. 


Tf you're any kind of pipe smoker, you've probably 
seen the word Cavendish on more pipe tobaccos than you 
can shake a stem at. You suspect it must be something 
good or else everybody and his brother wouldn’t 
be putting the word on their pouches. And your 
suspicions are right. 

But Cavendish is something other than 
what you may think itis. It’s not a type of 
tobacco leaf. It isn’t even the way tobacco 
is cut. 

Cavendish is a unique process that 
ages and ferments tobaccos to give you 
a milder, more flavorful smoke. 

Quite frankly, we tell you this for 
‘one very simple reason. The more you 
know about Cavendish pipe tobacco, the 
better it is for Amphora. Because 
Amphora is the world’s largest selling 
Cavendish pipe tobacco. 


BEFORE CAVENDISH WAS A PROCESS, 
IT WAS A PERSON. 


Captain Thomas 
dish, by name. A fearless sea- 
man who was equally adept 
at riding out a Nor'easter as 
he was negotiating with the 
Indians of Virginia for their 
fine tobacco leav 

After one of more successful trading ventures 
some 400 years ago, he found himself with more tobacco 
leaf than cargo space. So he ordered his crew to stow the 
tobacco in the large wooden casks that had held their 
grog. 

History does not record the crew's reaction to this bit 
of inventive casking, but the tobacces, reacted most 
flavorfully. 

After months at sea, compressed and basking in the 
heat of the casks, fermenting ever so slowly, the tobaccos 
arrived in England exceedingly rich in bouquet. 

"The good captain's accidental process of maturing 
tobacco has long since been immortalized by his name. 
Cavendish is now defined as tobaccos that have been 
mellowed by time, temperature and pressure. 


ONE MAN’S CAVENDISH IS ANOTHER 
MAN'S SHORT CUT. 


Good Cavendish tobacco like 
good wine doesn't happen fast. 
АП the fine tobaccos that go into 
Amphora (they come from about 
20 different growing regions of 
the world) are kept in large 
casks for at least a year. Just the 
way Captain C did it. 


‘They go through at least one summer "sweat". That 
way the tobaccos ferment under natural weather 
conditions, All of which combine to enhance the flavor 
and the mildness of the tobaccos. 

Now some pipe tobacco 
companies (they know who 
they are) try to create 

mildness by taking short cuts. By 
hurrying up the fermenting 
process, for example. They may 
end up with pipe tobacco, but 
they don’t end up with what we 
consider Cavendish. Beca 
when you're fermenting tobacco, not! 
artificial beats nature. She takes her own sweet time 
to bring out all the true flavor and taste of tobacco. 


WE'VE GOT A SECRET. 


Even after the first long fermentation period, the 
tobaccos are still a long way from being called Amphora. 

They are next shipped to our factory in Joure, some 
80 miles north of Amsterdam. There the tobaccos are 
carefully blended to our two-centuries’ old formula. 
‘The blended leaves are then compressed into “cakes” at 
carefully regulated high temperatures. 

(What these temperatures are and how long the 
tobaccos are pressed, we 
can't tell you. It's the 
Amphora secret. It's not 
that we don't trust you, but 
you never know who else may be 
reading this ad. ) 

But what we can tell you is this. By pressing the 
tobacco leaves into cakes, each tobacco type contributes 
its own personality, its own flavor and character to the 


blend. 


OUR DORMITORIES ARE NOT FOR 
SLEEPING. 


Mildness is one thing. Extra mildness is something 
else. So we goa step further and age the pressed tobacco 
cakes a second time in special rooms we call dormitories. 

During this second aging process (we call it 
“lagering” and it's like the way fine wines are aged), the 
flavor, aroma and ness are married. Once and for all. 

We go through all of this time and trouble because 
we honestly believe it’s the only way to make the finest 
Cavendish in the world. 

A lot of pipe smokers must believe that, too. They've 
made Amphora exactly what it is today. 

‘The most popular imported pipe tobacco in America. 


P.S. Do you have any questions about pipes and pipe tobacco? 
If so, drop a note to thc President, Dowwe Egberts, Inc., 
8943 Fullbright Ave., Chatsworth, Calif. 91311, 


When was the last time the president of a company 
answered your mail? 
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The 
Old Timer. 


When you've been making satin sheets for over 20 
years, dike we have, you use only the softest acetate 
=. . 225 x 78 thread count. (Some people 
Your sheets are MACHINE WASHABLE, and 
you give people a choice of 12 colors for regular or 
ROUND beds! Avocado, Tangerine, Gold, Red, Black, 
Bronze, Blue, Pink, White, Mint or Orchid, 
(After 20 years, we know what we're doing 
in bed!) 
SHEET SETS (2 straight sheets, 2 cases) 
Double Set $20.50 Queen Set 
Twin Set 19.98 King Set 
Round 84” Set 43.50 found 95" Set 4995 


3 letter ien» on 2 cases—$2.00 
For fitted bottom sheet, add $200 to double or 
twin price; $2.90 to queen; $3.00 to vcr price. 
Fonnd "sts! are fitted. Oda sies an request. Send 
check or т.о. 50% deposit on C.D.D.'s. 


SCINTILLA,” INC. os, eno °° 


Free 40-Page Color Catalog of our 
Satin Fashions With Every Ordorl 


the finest beer 

from Holland is 

the #1 imported 

beer in America 

because Heineken tastes tremendous. 


Exclusive US. Importers 


Van Munching & Co., Inc., N.Y., N.Y. 


the stories of American writers such 
Grace Paley. 

Paley's famous first book, The Little 
Disturbances of Man, has, unaccountably, 
long been unavailable. The stripped- 
down, understated revelations waiting to 
catch you in Enormous Changes at the Lost 
Minute (Farrar, Straus & Giroux) have also 
been around awhile—published in vari- 
ous magazines and respectfully celebrated 
well before thei nce here. 

One can see why. These are murder- 
ously laconic accounts of journeys into 
renes. Each story is briefer than 
seems possible. Frustrated self-question- 
ings are limned in an elliptical shorthand 
that somehow manages to summarize 
unruly masses of experiences. In the 
most extended and searching of her 
stories, Paley opens up the lives of 
her urban watchers and listeners and 
takes us decp inside. 

They are divorcees, sometimes on the 
make, more often on suspicious alert; 
mothers nervously ignoring the percep- 
tive questions of their bright, fatherless 
kids; daughters who can't make their 
querulous, aging parents understand 
that their own lives won't fit snugly into 
the neat boxes lovingly dreamed for them. 

Behind them all is the writer, telling 
peoples stories, "in order, you might 
say, to save a few lives": gently rejecting 
her dying father's hard-won fatalism; 
scorning "plot, the absolute line be- 
tween two points which I've always 
despised . . . because it takes all hope 
away.” 

Those are the words of a writer so in- 
tensely involved with her world that 
she can bring it to life by the simplest, 
most direct means possible. And this is 
the best work of short fiction by an 
American writer since the last Flannery 
O'Connor. And that may be an under- 
statement, too. 


Tom Mayer has expanded Staggerwing 
and Me, which appeared in these pages in 
September 1972, to book length, for which 
pilots and nonpilots alike can be grateful. 
His Climb for the Evening Star (Hougli- 
ton Mifin) brings to mind the few 
other books by airmen (Saint-Exupéry 
first among them, of course, and—some- 
how surprisingly—Lindbergh as well) 
who have been able to articulate some 
of the moral dimensions of flying with- 
out descending into sentiment. Mayer's 
accounts of two long flights in Mexico 
and Texas and his tributes to the hand- 
ful of "true believers" who have helped 
show him the joys and disciplines of the 
air will be of particular interest to fel- 
low fliers. But especially in a section on 
an uncle who died in 1935 testing an 
obscure but worthy craft he'd helped de- 
Mayer's account of his re- 
a Cobra gunship 


sign, and 
Tuctant par 


ipation 


mission in Vietnam. he earns the right 
to have this book shifted from the trans- 
portation shelf of the bookstores to what- 
ever space they set aside for well-crafted, 
deeply felt seltexplanation. 

Ever noticed the way rivers figure in 
American fiction? Well, it hasn't escaped 
the notice of Robert F. Jones, whose 
first novel, Blood Sport (Simon & Schuster), 
concerns an adventure along the 
yampa, “a burly stream with its share of 
trout [that] rises in northern China, 
meanders through an Indian reservation 
in central Wisconsin, and empties finally 
into Croton Lake . . . in southern New 
York State.” The Hassayampa is not, i 
short, just any river. And Blood Sport is 
not just any taut novel that uses the woods 
and danger to make a point about life 
This book sets out after that 
American literary tra- 
dition, after everyone 


Hassa- 


from Natty 
Adams—not 
but with a 


with a rapier 
broadsword. 


ybe even Just 
instance: In the couse 
ol this tale, one of $ our protagonists 


a unicorn with a 
Later, he and the 
dine on a maggot the size of an oil d 
The final showdown takes place at a 
whirlpool in the river. Weapons? Fly rods, 


of course, with poisoned flics. (Purists will 
be interested in the angler 
flies: 


choice of 
the Cowdung for our hero, while 
n ties the RatFaced MacDou- 
gall.) ICs clear through all this that Jones 
is having a hell of a time, as well as trying 
literary case. The slapstick 
cflective, if a little repet there 
more corrupted flesh in this novel than 
there was at Verdun. Which is another 
way of saying that Jones isn't really 
much of a satirist. When he runs out of 
ideas, he gives you more of an old one. 
His only one. 


A Dorkening Green: Notes from the Silent 
Generation (Coward, McCann & Geoghe- 
gan) comprises portions of a diary that 
Peter S. Prescott kept during his fresh- 
man year at Harvard (1953), interspersed 
with more recent observations on that 
faraway period. Certain of the entries are 
amusing, and there is that wonderfully 
smug exuberance to be found in most 


IS YOUR WATCH MAKING YOU 
A MISSING PERSON? 


= №.) At first, people just look at their watches and sigh. 
AX TS à Then they try to think up good reasons for vos 
RUM VN lateness. 

A | (Like maybe ycur cor was stolen.) 
ү; | When you finally show up, what do you tell 
f Ñ N them? "It was my watch's fault.’ 

Of course, if you had an Accutrorf? watch, you 

couldn't say that. 
gem 9 You'd be guaranteed the right time to within one 
minute o month? Month after month, without 


any winding. 
So if you were ever late, you'd have to find 


some other patsy. 


BULOVA ACCUTRON' 


For men and women. 


His. 822520 Dore ond doy Heavy lırk brocelet $195 Hers #27906 Moiching link brocelet. $125 You Il find many other styles ot fine jewelry ond department 
stores From $95, “Timekeeping wall be adjusted to this toleronce, i necessary. if returned fo Accutron deder from whom purchosed wathin one year Irom dole ol purchose. OBulovo Watch Co, Inc 
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HONDA PRESENTS THE 1974 
EPA TEST RESULTS. 


FOR OBVIOUS REASONS. 


What you're looking at are the results of 


agas mileage test performed on 1974 cars by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 


The test simulated an average trip under 
city driving conditions. 


If you're in the market for a new car, we suggest 
you make use of these results as follows. 
1. Go down the list until you find the car you're 


considering. 


2. Compare its mileage to the car at the 


top of the list. 


3. Then decide. 


This list is being published by the makers of the 
car at the top of the list. Partly as a public service. 


Honda Civic 

Volkswagen 412 Wagon 
"Toyota Corolla 1200 Coupe 
Lotus Europa Special 
Datsun B210 

"Toyota Corolla 1200 Sedan 
Volkswagen 412 Wagon. 
Chevrolet Vega Hatchback 


T ЕА Spitfire 

Ford Pinto 

Dodge Colt Wagon 

Dodge Colt Coupe 

Subaru Wagon 

‘Toyota Corolla 1600 Sedan 
Volkswagen Convertible 


Dodge Colt Coupe 

MG Midget 

Datsun B210 

Renault 17 Gordini 
Renault 12 Wagon 

Audi Fox 

Dodge Colt Wagon 

Honda Civic 

Saab 97 

Volkswagen Karman Ghia 
Subaru Coupe 

Toyota Corolla 1600 Wagon 


Volkswagen 181°Thing” 
Volkswagen Super Beetle 
xta Corolla 1600 Sedan 


Datsun 710... .. 

Mazda 808 Coupe 

Chevrolet Vega Panel 
Express 

Chevrolet Vega Kammback. 

Lincoln-Mercury Comet 

Opel Manta Rallye 

Lincoln-Mercury Capri 

Datsun 610 

Alfa Romeo 2000 Berlina 

Ford Pinto Wagon 

Volkswagen Kombi-22 
(Microbus) 

Chevrolet Vega Hatchback 

Saab 99 LE 

Toyota Mark II Wagon 

Alfa Romeo 2000 GTV 

Renault 12 Sedan 

Pc 9T 

TVR 2500 M 

шеп Kombi-22 
(Microbus) 

Mazda R08 Coupe 


21.0 
209 


20.0 
20.0 
19.9 
19.8 
19.8 
19.8 
19.7 
19.7 


19.6 
19.6 
19.4 
194 
19.1 
19.1 
19.1 
19.0 


19.0 
18.9 


Renault 12 Sedan M4 
MGB M4 
corona SR Sedan 
Corona SR Sedan 
Volvo 145 
Opel Manta 
Opel 1900 
Fiat 124 Sport Sedan 
Renault 15 TL Coupe 
Opel Manta Luxus. 
Fiat 124 Special TC. 
Fiat 128 Wagon 
Fiat 124 Wagon 
Porsche 914-4 
Renault 17 TL Coupe 
Volvo 142 
Fiat 128 Sedan 
Cheyrolet Vega Hatchback. 
Ford Mustang 
Porsche 9115 
Ford Pinto 
Peugeot 504 Sedan 
Volvo 144 
Ford Mustang 
Lincoln-Mercury Capri 
Porsche 911 S 
Triumph TR-6 
Peugeot 504 Sedan 
Plymouth Valiant Duster 
Ford Maverick 
Ford Pinto Wagon 

Ts 


AMC Gremlin 
Datsun 2607. 

Chevrolet Nova Hatchback 
AMC Gremlin 

Ford Maverick 
Lincoln-Mercury Comet 
AMC Hornet Sportabout 
Chevrolet Vega Panel 
Express 

ota Mark Il Sedan 
Toyota Mark II Wagon 
Toye Mark П Sedan 
Chevrolet Nova Hatchback 
AMC Hornet Sedan 

Volvo 164 
Mercedes Ве! 
Mercedes Bei 
Ford Torino 
BMW Bavaria 


18.8 
18.7 


Checker Sedan 

Volvo 164 

AMC Gremlin 

AMC Javelin 

BMW Bavaria 
Plymouth Valiant Duster 
AMC Matador 

AMC Matador Wagon 
AMC Javelin 

Citroen SM k 
Plymouth Satellite 
AMG Hornet 

ymouth Satellite 


Avanti ee 
Chevrolet Impala 
s Sedan 


ry Montego 


Oldsmobile Cut 


Chevrolet Impala Custom 
Coupe 


rans Am 
rrari Dino 246 GT 
Chevrolet Impala Estate 
Wagon 
Pontiac Ventura. 


1974 American Honda Notor Со inc 


Buick Century Wagon 
ЕТ) 


Lincoln-Mercury Cougar 

Ford Wagon. 

Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Supreme 

Pontiac LeMans 

Rolls Royce Silver Shadow 


Oldsmobile Delta 88 Royal 
Pontiac Ventura GTO 
Pontiac Ventura GTO 
Chrysler Wagon 
Plymouth Fury Wagon 
Cadillac DeVille 

Buick Regal 

Pontiac Grand Am 


Cadillac Fleetwood 
Pontiac Trans Am 


Pontiac LeMans Safari 


E IL 

Dodge Sport Wagon 
Pontiac Grand Safari 
Oldsmobile Toronado 
Buick Electra 225 
Pontiac Catalina Safari 


Pontiac Grand Ville 
Mercury Wagon . - 
Lincoln Continental 


pe iac Bonneville. 
Chevrolet Chevelle Laguna . 
Oldsmobile 98 Regency 
Oldsmobil 
Lamborghi ama 
Lamborghini Ез pada 
Ferrari 365 GTB- 


Delta 88 Wagon . . 


зї гїї гага 20 0000000000 оосо о 


PANN: E 
л бг ®2 бз ہن‎ ©) бе бес ت‎ — Мо ы دغ دغ‎ >л б; 


mission listings. A is automatic and M is тап. 


The Honda Civic. More miles per gallon than anybody. . 
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adolescent diaries. But 21 years ago, 
Prescott wasn't Holden Caulfield or 
Raskolnikov. He was also not Salinger 


Going to college Miu 


ally, we would once again like to 
was one of th direct your attention to William Kotz- 

winkle. He is one of todays most in- 
ventive writers of fiction. We reviewed 
The Fan Man last month, (We were a 
little Iate. Sorry.) This month, it is Night- 
hook (Avon). In this slender book, Kotz- 
winkle juxtaposes the sexual accounts 
of Athenian ladies told during the feast 
of Demeter and sad tales of lust taken 
from our own shabby time. The effect is 
striking—poignant yet comic. Nightbook 
is a paperback original, so buy it and 
enjoy a bargain. 


smartest moves 
you've made. 


THEATER 
Life Insurance. A very special plan. Developed for college men and On the best of all possible Broadways, 
women by one of the world’s largest insurance and financial organizations. Candide would not have flunked first time 
Check the Yellow Pages for Ætna5 Life Division office. They'll put around (in 1956). The score is one of 
you in touch with a nearby college agent. Leonard Bernstein's best and Richard 


Wilbur's lyrics are marked by caustic wit 
and intelligence. But the original produc 
tion had problems, and one of the biggest 
Hellman’s heavy-handed 


You get action with Etna 


LIFE&CASUALTY 


Æna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


CONTRACEPTION IS OURS 
axi di 


Today's ultra-sensitive nei 


But obtaining kondoi 
embarrassment can be арт 
Population Planning has 
problem... by offering 
mous-brand male cal 
through the privacy 
ular brands like Troja tute a new book by Hugh Wheeler, one 
Theexcitina pre-shaped @ BE | that accents the black comedy in Can- 
кше Еке M dide's picaresque journey from innocence 
тарутогезАШаге © htenment, sexual and otherwise. 


tested and meet rigorous : poen 3 и 
standards of reliability The music is still operatic, but this Can- 


protection against V.D. dide is a comedy. The play takes place in 
4 i and around the paying customers, in an 


environment designed by Eugene and 
ne Lee. Actors swing on vines, draw- 


his new version of Candide is to substi- 


Send just $3 for a sampler - 
dozen contraceptives (thn ote CGH Fı 
four leading brands) or $ £153 condom a bridges drop on cue (and almost on the 
e 186 condom sampler (ciaht different br audience) and the orchestra is all over 

еен ctione arb Kane the : the sound js at least quadra- 

please prin phonic. Almost loo much is happening 

and Prince's Candide is not without its 
coyness, but the evening is full of pleas- 


ures, not the least of which is hearing 


ADDRESS 
been bringing to 50, 


tomers for over three See 

be satisfied with our p a ing, 105 N. Columbia St. Dept, PB- 
service or your money a that score again, well sung by a cast of 
largely unknown performers. The most 
impressive contributions come from 


Most brandies 
are made from grapes. 
Coronet is made from 

champagne grapes. 
Coronet, the award-winning 
California brandy. 


EIGHTY PROOF © 1974 8RANDY DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


-Great new taste 


LIGGETT MYERS INCORPORATED. DURHAM, A.C, 
ر“‎ Р 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Many men’s fragrances 
smell like they're made 
for a woman. When a guy 
like you smells like a 
bunch of lilacs, or fresh 
fruit, or vanilla ice cream, 
you're in trouble. 

Yardley makes scents, 
for a man. After Shave 
and Cologne. Sophisticated 
blends of unusual and 
costly herbs and spices 
that understate Sho you 
are. And what you are. 
Clean. Fresh. Masculine. 
Yardley. For Men. A sniff 
in the right direction. 


ORIGINAL & BLACK LABEL? 


Æ 
BECAUSE A MAN SHOULDN'T 
SMELL LIKE A WOMAN. / 


Mark Baker as an ingenuous open-faced 
Candide and Sam Freed as an elegant and 
assertive gentleman. Lewis J. Stadlen, 
doubling as a Groucholike Dr. Pangloss 
anda decrepit old Voltaire, has the most 
to do—and doesn’t overdo it. This ex- 
uberant Candide was first presented at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music by the 
adventurous Chelsea Theater Center, and 
then, after a sold-out run, it soared to 
Manhattan, where it’s a most welcome 
tenant at the Broadway, 1681 Broadway 


That goggle-cyed, shiny-cheeked, dim- 
ple-kneed Kewpie doll, Carol Channing, 
is back on Broadway, yet another time, 
as Anita Loos's diamond-digging Lorelei 
Lee, The show is now called torelei or 
Gentlemen Still Prefer Blondes.” Obyi 
there are many who still prefer 
Miss Channing, which is why the show 
dawdled endlessly around the provinces 
before braving Broadway. But in the 25 
years since she first played the role, the 
actress has become a selfcaricature. At 
middle age, Miss Channing is, frankly, 
unconvincing as a Twenties 20-year-old 
cuddling up to a succession of sugar 
daddies (the first is in buttons, the second 
in zippers). She has played the part so 
long that her falscttoed mincing char- 


acterization offers not a single surprise 
nd neither does the show, despite some 
add c by Jule Styne, lyrics by 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green and 
hook by Kenny Solms and Gail Parent. 
"The settings are art deco-ish. The danc 
ing is dull. As always, Miss Channing 
can sing, and her renditions of Diamonds 
Are a Girl's Best Friend and Little Rock 
are showstoppers. But the show goes 
on and on. At the Palace, Broadway at 
47th Sweet. 


nal mu 


"The public's craze for mental readjust 
ment is sharply satirized in Terrence 
McNally's Bod Habits. Each of these com- 
plementary one-act plays takes place in a 
different pastoral sanatorium—a cross be- 
tween a health club and a funny farm 
(and as played by a deft cast of comic 
actors, these are very funny farms). The 
first is Ravenswood, run by the indulgent 
Dr. Pepper, who feeds tilting marital 
partners bad habits. The second is Dune- 
lawn, run by the saintly Dr. Toynbee, 
who turns off his patients’ bad habits by 
shooting them full of magic serum. The 
characters are manic and impressive: a 
showbiz couple blaring at cach other, 
uwo elderly homosexuals (one committed 
a crime of passion; he threw his mate's 
corgi out the window), an alcoholic, a 
transvestite, a sadist—in other words, а 
typical cross section of civilization. The 
laughter is inexhaustible. Only society 
suffers at Bad Habits. At the Astor Place, 
434 Lafayette Street, 


It's time to choose a diamond ring 


You can choose a Keepsake 

with complete confidence, because your 
Keepsake Jeweler gives you a written guarantee 
of perfect clarity, fine white color 

and precise cut. Also, 
permanent registration, 
protection against loss 

and trade-in value are assured. 
There is no finer diamond ring. 


HOW TO SELECT A DIAMOND RING 


Send new 20 pg. booklet and full color folder 
explaining how diamonds are valued and how to | 
plan your engagement and wedding. Also 44 pg. | 
Wedding Book gift offer wont 


Find your Keepsake Jewelers in the Yellow pages or dial free BDD-243-6000. In Conn. 800-882-6500. 51 


Wrangler thinks Americans spend too much for dothes. 


Wrangler" Sportswear, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 10001. Fortrel* 


(And were doing something about it.) 


The Wrangler Wrelaters. 


Every single shirt goes with every single pair of pants. (And vice-versa. )Tops $7.50 to $8. Pants $14 to $17. 
" 


Wrangler Sportswear of Celanese Fortrel polyester. Wremember the" W" is Silent. 


is a trademark of Fiber Industries, Inc. Prices slightly higher in the west. * 1974 Blue Bell, Inc. 
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АМ, элге and 1 have а passionate and 
uninhibited sex life. Lately it has become 
enriched by fantasies taken from vari- 
ous Xrated films that we have seen 
together. We imagine what group sex 
would be like; specifically, а ménage à 
trois with another woman present. 1 am 
excited by the image of two women ca- 
ressing and kissing each other, the sym- 
metry of breasts pressing against breasts, 
the intimacies based on а woman's 
knowledge of what turns a woman on. 
My wife favors a scenario in which she is 
an invisible observer, watching me enjoy 
myself with the other woman: She jok- 
ingly points out that she has never seen 
how the muscles in my back move when 
we make love, and thinks she would get 
off on it. Neither of us would id hav- 
ing our fantasies become fact, if we could 
find a cooperative accomplice, but the 
more we talk about it, the morc we feel 
for cach other and the less indined we 
are to admit a third party. We can't fig- 
ure out what the fantasies mean. Do they 
indicate some underlying compu 
that must be cured by acting out? Are we 
doset voyeurs who need help? What do 
you say?—J. U., Columbia, Missouri. 

A voyeur is an innocent bystander in a 
crowd of exhibitionists; to a certain ex- 
tent, we are all voyeurs. Fantasies often 
reflect a desire for distance; they allow us 
to bring things into focus and satisfy a 
curiosity that lies beyond involvement. 
Simply because you have imagined the 
ménage does not make it mandatory. You 
can create your own crowd: Place a mir- 
ror over your bed or rent a video-tape re- 
corder for a weekend. (This may cost 
you an arm and a leg, but it’s your back 
that interests your wife and, in addition, 
you can have an instant replay of the 
parts that turn her on.) Carry on. 


Bd iver my discharge from the Navy, Га 
ike to drive a van to Peru and back. I've 
heard disturbing rumors that you 1 to 
and post a 
32000 bond or letter of cre before you 
can take a car into South. America, Can 
you explain why and how this is done: 
Do I need pictures of my van for thc 
pasportz—B. [, APO San Francisco, 
California. 

The vehicle passport is called a camet 
de passage—a French term used by Ame; 
icans to designate a piece of paper that 
will get your vehicle into Spanish-speak- 
ing countries, if you can follow that. De- 
troit-made cars go for outrageous prices 
in South America, even more outrageous 
than the prices they go for in North 
America, because of import duties and 
local taxes. The $2000 bond is a guaran- 
tee that you will not deprive a country of 


revenue from these sources by selling 
your саг on the black market. (If you 
wanted to make the trip on a motorcycle, 
the bond would amount to 125 percent 
of the value of the Like.) You can obtain 
a carnet by taking a letter of credit for 
$2000 from your bank to an office of the 
American Automobile Association. There 
is a [ee for the service. No pictures are 
required, so don't try to park your van 
in a 50-cent pholo booth. 


Like many would-be fathers, 1 would 
like to sire a son. Is there any method by 
determine the sex of 
R. N., Washington, D.C. 
Not yet, but there may be one soon. 
In 1972, a London researcher. discov- 
ered that the sperm cells bearing. Y 
chromosomes were skinnier and swam 
faster than sperm cells bearing X chromo- 
somes. (If a Y sperm fertilizes the egg, 
the offspring will be male; if an X sperm 
fertilizes the egg, the offspring will be 
female.) Based on this fact, three scientists 
in Germany have developed a technique 
Jor isolating the Y sperm. They place 
sperm in a dense liquid that impedes 
movement. The Y-sperm cells, being bet- 
ler swimmers, reach the bottom of the 
liquid first. They are collected and the 
process is repeated. After several elimi- 
nation heats, the scientists have a fluid 
that contains about 83 percent. Y sperm 
cells. They haven't yet determined if the 
Y sperm is still fertile after its Olympic 
ordeal, but theoretically it would be pos- 
sible to sire a son by artificial insem- 
ination using this fluid. But don't be 
surprised if he looks like Mark Spitz. 


М... York City’s social scene is as flat 
as the buildings are tall. A close woman- 
friend and I are dismayed by the low 
quality of the various lovers we've had 
since we got out of graduate school. 
y renews itself every weekend. 
n of 28, average-looking, with 
ests in weight lifting, karate and 
mah-jongg. She is 27, good-looking, wi 
interests in painting, needlepoint 
backgammon. We're both professional 
people and have known each other for 
six years. A strong Platonic love exists be- 
tween us. We often go to singles bars, 
then leave together for a ck if 
neither of us scores. That happens a lot 
these days, since we both refuse to accept 
people with a lower social or mental 
level. Can you help us break out of 
this trend?—T. J., New York, New York. 

You expect too much of the world. 
Colleges have full-time admissions staffs 
that screen applicants; the doormen at 
singles bars will check I.D.s for age and. 
that’s it. You might have better luck if 


late «n 


English 
Leather 


Deodorant 
Stick. 


One Man. 
One Scent. 


Why have one scent fighting 
another? When you use our 
After Shave, complement it with 
our Deodorant Stick. It's full of 
that same clean fresh English 
Leather. scent. 

With one application you get 
plenty of long-lasting coverage 
and deodorant protection. And 
it's your personal deodorant. 
Only you use it 

Pick up a stick soon. So your 
underarms won't smell like 
something 
else. 


Decdorant 

Stick 
51.25 
Available in 
Canada 


МЕМ COMPANY, INC , Northvale, N.J.07647. 21973. 
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you sought compantons in the places that 
cater to your interests; art galleries jor 
your friend, dark alleys for yourself. Or 
by the Random Mythic Reference Sys- 
tem: Fire a shotgun into a Manhattan 
Telephone Directory, call those names 
touched by the stray pellets and invite 
them to the policcmen’s ball. There is 
another alternative: What you call Pla- 
tonic love is actually pre-Socratic. It is 
love based on Zeno’s denial of the possi- 
bility of motion: If every step decreases 
by half the distance between you, you 
can never cover the entire distance. 
There's a fallacy there, but we slept 
through the lecture. You assume that you 
can never louch, no matter how close you 
get. Take bigger steps. Obviously, the 
two of you arc made for cach other. Why 
not get married and mave to exciting 
New Jersey? 


[ГЭ їр a trip to Накай, I experienced 
а taste treat. It was served as caviar, but 
the waiter told me that it was a Japanese 
food made from the roe of sea urchins. I 
am a diver and I know that the ocean is 
full of sea urchins, but I have yet to find 
a cookbook with a recipe for this dish. 
Can you helpz—D. S, Los Angeles, 
Califor 

Japanese eat. sea-urchin тое both raw 
and pickled. The pickled variety is 
packed in jars and exported to the United 
States. You may be able to find some ina 
gourmet food store. If you want to try raw 
sea-urchin roe, wash the outside of the 
sea urchin, remove the top of the shell 
and scoop out the orange-coloved roe. 
You can eat the тос as is, spread it on 
bread, or season it with lemon juice, 
finely chopped onion or Worcestershire 
sauce. Sea urchins are also considered a 
delicacy in the region of France around 
Marseilles, where й is alleged that they 
have great restorative powers. But then, 
Frenchmen are inclined to believe that 
everything has restorative powers. You 
should hear what they say about a row of 
street urchins. 


IMI, girl and 1 wam to get married, 
but she is only 18 and her parents, while 
not opposed to me as a husband, are 
not about to consent to the marriage of 
teenaged daughter. In our state, 
girl under 21 must have parental consent 
to get married. What's the nearest state 
that will allow us to marry without pa- 
rental p ion?—R. H, Г 

Go next door to Indiana, where the 
age of consent for girls is 18—but be 
prepared to have a blood test and to wait 
three days for a license. As a matter of 
fact, 18 is the age of consent for girls in 
most states, except Delaware, Georgia 
and Montana, where it's 19; Nebraska, 
where it's 20; and Florida, Mississippi 
New Mexico, Ohio, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming, where it’s 21. With 
the consent of the parents, the marriage- 
able age for girls varies from 13 in New 


Hampshire (the court's consent is also 
required) on up. A blood test is necessary 
in almost all states, but the length of time 
you have to wait fora license varies from 
no Lime at all to seven days (in Oregon). 


Wien 1 geta girl in my bedroom and 
we are starting to enjoy ourselves, I get 
scared. I want to make love, but 1 don't 
know what to do or how to get her 
dothes off. I've heard that undressing. 
the most important stage in prepa 


for sex. Can you suggest a step-by-step 


method?—B. D., Fullerton, Califor 
Sure. Watch closely the person who 
dresses you in the morning, then reverse 
the process with your girl. (The item of 
clothing you don't recognize is a bra; it 
unhooks in the back.) We're only kid- 
ding; you are correct in assuming that 
undressing is imporlant, but there is no 
set way to approach the subject. The 
method should vary according io the 
mood. New lovers almost naturally savor 
a slow disrobing—after all, you see an- 
other person's body for the first time only 
once. Each piece of clothing removed 
imparis an erotic friclion and a sense 
of release to the encounter. Consider a 
blouse edged across a collarbone, a dress 
bunched just below an expectant breast, 
the descent of a pair of Levis down an 
inner thigh or the moment a woman 
arches her back to allow the removal of 
an undergarment. Now take a cold show- 
er. Bare in mind that later, an economy 
of expectation may dictate a sudden strip- 
tease, with both partners overcoming the 
obstacles between themselves and what 
they know is about to happen. If you 
think it might be worth the expense, buy 
your girlfriend a light colton dress and 
literally tear it off her body. I's like split 
ting firewood—her nakedness is immedi- 
ate and will certainly kindle your fires. 
You're on your own from there on in. 


"Ting about the Depression the other 

ight, my futher stated that during the 
‘Thirties there was a popular melody 
called The Suicide Song. Supposedly, 
drove people to take their lives and the 
ЕСС banned it from the air. Is this true 
and, if so, where can I get a copy of the 
songz—F. №, Omaha, Nebra 

Your father was referring to the Hun- 
garian song "Szomorü Vasárnap,” or 
“Gloomy Sunday,” which was written by 
Lás:ló Jávor and Reszó Seress. In 1936, 
the Budapest police were investigating 
the suicide of a shoemaker named Joseph 
Keller and found that he had left a note 
quoting the lyrics of “Gloomy Sunday." 
Further investigation uncovered 17 other 
suicides in Hungary that could be attrib- 
uted to the mournful ballad. Two Mag- 
yars shot themselves while listening to a 
gypsy hand play the song; others leaped 
into the Danube clutching the sheet 
music, making it soggy and hard to play. 


The Budapest police subsequently 
banned “Gloomy Sunday” and American 
record companies immediately released 
English versions of the suicide song 
(Ray Gharles, Josh White, Billie Holi- 
day and Mel Tormé were among the art- 
ists lo record the song—you should be 
able to find one of their dismal discs.) 
Virtually everyone who heard the song 
confessed that the melody and the lyrics 
had a profoundly depressing effect, but 
there was no official action in this couniry 
to ban the song, since it could not be 
proved that anyone had been driven to 
suicide by the music. For that, you have 
10 listen to AM radio. 


For some unknown reason, I seem to 
be cursed with bad luck. I was a lonely, 
unhappy divorcee until about three 
ago, when I married a nice older ma 
security, I knew beforehand that he was 
impotent, but that did not stop me from 
fecling less than a woman when I could 
not turn him on, even after two years of 
marriage. We separated and I met anoth- 
er nice man who liked me and seemed re- 
sponsive. We eventually made it into bed, 
but he couldn't get it up. I felt so cheated. 
that I cried. A few months later, another 
man entered my life, but that’s all he 
entered. Since the latter two men drank 
a lot, I figured that must have been the 
source of their impotence. Nothing a 
woman says, does or wears can € 
impotent man. Since the last incident, I 
have become a social recluse. I am actua 
ly terrified of sex. І have no idea what 
Causes me to attract such losers, Can. you 
helpz—Mrs. M. F., Miami, Florida. 

Don't be so hard on men who aren't or 
you'll contribute to the problem at hand. 
Performance anxiety is the primary cause 
of impotence. If a lover senses that you 
view sex as a high-stakes game, he may 
fold. Satisfaction, like any gambling 
debt, will be difficult to collect under 
such circumstances. But we're not sure 
you want io collect. Marrying ап impo- 
tent man for security reminds us of a per- 
son who plays Russian vouleite with a 
single-shot rifle. We suspect that you were 
trying to punish yourself for the failure 
of your first marriage. This might ex- 
plain the impatience and frustration you 
experienced with your two one-night 
stands (if that's the word). Relax, ex- 
tend your partners some credit and they 
might return the favor 


AU reasonable questions—from fash- 
ion, food and drink, stereo and sports 
cars lo dating dilemmas, taste and. eti- 
quette—will be personally answered if the 
writer includes a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send all letters to The Playboy 
Advisor, Playboy Building, 919 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. The 
most provocatwe, pertinent queries will 
be presented on these pages each month. 


Vitalis? Dry 3™ goes 
on almost dry—so dry 
you can't see it. 

And it leaves your 
hair softer and more 
manageable. Not as stiff 
as an ordinary spray. 

Our Vitalis Dry 3. It 
makes their hairspray 
look all wet. 


Every other men's 
hairspray we know of 
goes on wet. 

And when it dries, 
it leaves your hair stiff. 


HAIR CONTROL 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1974 
Unretouched photos taken immediately 
atter spraying 
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Not a bad offer for a Winston 
poster without commercial 
message. Only $100 plus two 
empty packs of Winston. 
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Toyota introduces ESP 


A warning system that helps 
keep minor problems 
from becoming major expenses. 


ESP is a built-in feature located. 
above the driver. 


Take a close look at the 
Eleetro Sensor Panel pictured 
here. We call it ESP. And you've 
never seen anything like it 
before.'That's because no other 
car has it, It's that new. 

Toyota ited ESP to 
monitor 11 key service areas. If 
just one of them needsattention, 
ESP pops a light on to let you 
know. Before you find out the 
hard way. 

ESP works constantly 
when the car is running. And it 
gives you advance warning. 
That means you can correct 


ESP may be in limited supply in your area. 


RADIATOR: 


FLUID LEVEL 


ENGINE OIL 


BRAKE FLUID 


LINING WEAR 


your problem before it becomes 
critical. 

ESP is standard equipment 
on the Corona Hardtops. It's a 
built-in feature located above 
the driver. To check the system, 
turn the key, and ESP lights 
up momentarily to show you 
that it’s working. 

We designed ESP to save 
you both time and money. But 
theres more. We feel that ESP 
takes a lot of the worry out of 
earing for a car. And to us, 
that's important. A real innova- 
tion. But then, that's what you'd 
expect from Toyota. 


ESP monitors I1 key service areas 
while youre driving. 


TOYOTA 


Small car specialists for 40 years. 


THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


an interchange of ideas between reader and editor 
on subjects raised by “the playboy philosophy” 


BETTER TO GIVE 

I agree with the letter writer in the 
January Playboy Forum who states that 
it’s ridiculous for a man to masturbate 
before going on a 
told me one in the bush is worth two in 
the hand. 


te. A wise man once 


Leland Askeland 
Loveland, Colorado 


GOAL-REE SEX 

I'd like to comment on something that 
spoils many a good man's lovemaking: 
the mistake of trying to make something 
happen. For example, a man may stroke 
а woman's vulva not so much because he 
enjoys it but in order to achieve a utili- 
tarian goal, to arouse her or to produce 
an orgasm. From my experience and from 
talking to other women, I believe this 
way of going at sex frequently produces 
an inferior orgasm ог no orgasm at all. 1f, 
on the other hand, the man concentrates 
on whatever he is doing, for its own sake 
and not for any end result, this attitude, 
too, will communicate itself to the wom- 
an. Sensual feelings will gradually in- 
tensify themselves until orgasm simply 
occurs. When you stop looking to the 
future and concentrate totally on the 


present, you achieve the closest thing to 
an eternity of bliss a human can enjoy 
in this world. 

F. Ross 

New York, New York 


THE OBSESSION 

The September 1973 issue of praynoy 
arrived here in Iran in December, pro- 
tected from browsers by transparent 
wrappers suggestive of recyded con- 
doms. After reading the Playboy Panel: 
New Sexual Life Styles and noting the 

of many of the participants 
сх in all the combinations and 


permutations of tactile and orificial 
contact among men, women, wee beasties 
and Coke machines, I could only con- 
dude that your panelists have amended 
Vince Lombardi’s well-known dictum to 
read, "Fucking isn’t everything; it’s the 
only thing. 


E. W. Orr 
‘Tehran, Iran 


CREEPS, PERVERTS AND FRIGIDITY 
While in Turkey on military duty, I 
met a very lovely young lady from Cali- 
fornia, We hit it off immediately and, be- 
fore the week was out, we were in bed 


together. But it was frustrating. After 
nearly two hours of frantic foreplay, she 
wasn't the least bit physically aroused, I 
was able to penetrate her by using a 
lubricant, but her body was so totally 
eless that I didn't even climax. We 
both felt confused and empty and finally 
just. [ell asleep. 

When we talked about it the next day, 
she told me about all the creeps and per- 
verts she had encountered in traveling 
through Europe; about walking down 
the street and having a hand shoved into 
her crotch, or finding semen all over the 
back of her jeans after riding on a 
crowded subway, or walking in a park 
one sunny afternoon. and. running into 
three exhibitionists. Her list went on 
and on and nearly made me feel ashamed 
10 be a male. Each experience had turned 
her a little colder, until finally she had 
become completely frigid. Now, even 
with someone she really liked, it was 
physically impossible for her to give or 
receive sexual gratification, All I could 
do was try to console her 

Tl never understand how something: 
as meaningful as sex with a person one 
really cares for can deliberately be twisted 
and soured by men with perverted minds 

M. Moore 
Istanbul, Turkey 

Although only a handful of men are 
crude enough to try for a handful on the 
street, there seem lo be enough of them 
10 make life difficult. for women. And 
any American girl who is unprepared for 
the uninhibited tactility of many Euro- 
pean men may find such attention dis- 
tressing (though most of the cases of 
exhibitionism and jean creaming we've 
heard about have occurred on the New 
York subway) That doesn't really ex- 
plain why this girl was so profoundly 
affected, however (many a woman con- 
fronted by an exhibitionist with trousers 
at half-mast has been thoroughly offended 
without rejecting sex for all time). What- 
ever your girl's problem, il probably 
started long before she set foot on the 
Continent, but she does deserve the sym- 
pathy you gave her. 


SWAPPING AND SITTING 

Mate swapping has made my wife and 
me much happier by improving the qual- 
ity of our lives. Some nights, J stay home 
d take care of our children while my 
wife dates one of the other men in our 


Some gifts - 


Sheaffer endures. 


There are occasions when 

only the extraordinary will 

do. That is the time to give 
aSilver Imperial or 
Imperial Sovereign. 

Enduring gifts crafted in 

precious metals by Sheaffer. 

$17.50 to $75. . 
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swinging group; other nights, my wife 
stays home while I take out one of the 
other wives. Being civilized people, we 
make dinner and dancing or a movie cus- 
tomary for such evenings, with bed re- 
served for the grand finale. As a result, we 
each get to go out a Jot and the saving on 
baby sitters’ bills is considerable. 

(Name withheld by request) 

Phoenix, Arizona 


DEFENSE OF SWINGING 
In implying that mate swapping is 
significant because it was tried by 
only two percent of the people in the 
Playboy survey's sample (Sexual Behav- 
ior in the 1970s, January), Morton Hunt 
ignores the size of the pie from which 
that narrow slice is cut. Even the most 
conservative estimate indicates that his 
two percent amounts to around 1,000,000 
people. For a movement that has no or- 
ganization beyond a few periodicals, is 
difficult at best to get started in and is 
social suicide for those who get caught, 
its growth in the past 15 or 20 years is 
indeed sign 

Active swingers ourselves, we have yet 
to meet a couple under 30 who have not 
at least discussed mate swapping as a 
legitimate alternative to the occasional 
tedium that occurs in every union. That 
the majority of these same couples reject 
swapping for one reason or another is less 
significant than the fact that they do not, 
as а rule, criticize those who enjoy it. 

We remind Hunt that its not where 
you are that counts, but how far you've 
traveled from where you started. 

Dell and Tracy Ford 
Seattle, Washington 


NEITHER NUTS NOR FREAKS 
Patricia Bond, in The Playboy Forum, 
December 1973. describes a common 
problem o[ people who have sexually 
open marriages: Prospective lovers either 
refuse to believe such an arr 
could exist or decide that the couple 
must be nuts. In The Extra-Marital Sex 
Contract, a book I co-authored 
wife, also a psychologist, we demonstrate 
that such couples usually are not frea 
The open-marriage arrangement not 
only is genuine but expresses normal de- 
sires. Many of us have been taught that 
possessiveness is evidence of love, but 
people who agree to open marriage often 
show a higher degree of caring about the 
spouse's happiness. 
Jay Ziskin, Ph.D., LL.B. 
Beverly Hills, California 


SEXUAL DOOM 

A very disturbing book, Sexual Suicide, 
by George F. Gilder, claims that increas- 
ing social acceptance of a wider variety 
of sexual activity is responsible for a 
number of social ills, such as divorce, de- 
sertion, illegitimacy, vener 
coholism, drug addiction 
crime rate. For these ills, Gilder blames 


FORUM NEWSFRONT 


a survey of events related to issues raised by “the playboy philosophy" 


SIGNS OF RAPE 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA—A. study of 504 
rape cases in St. Paul disclosed several in- 
stances in which the conventional hospi- 
tal test for sperm failed to confirm a 
sexual assault. because the rapist was ei- 
ther sterile or had undergone a vasectomy. 
Pathologists at the Saint Paul—Ramsey 
Hospital who conducted the study urged. 
that hospitals begin testing for semen 
as well as for sperm and said that such 
tests when used together are 95 percent 
accurate up to 12 hours after intercourse 
has occurred. 


SEC VS. SEX 

WASHINGTON, D. C—The West German 
promoters of a chain of fancy bordellos 
im several European countries have 
collided with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in their efjoris to 


sell American investors a piece of the ac- 
tion. The SEC banned the sale of the 
stock in the U.S. on grounds that 
the promoters inadequately described the 
s involved in such an “unusual busi- 


ris 
ness" and could not support their claims 
that investors in the “Eros Centers" would. 
double their money in less than а year. 


RETURN OF THE KILLER WEED 
NEW yorkK—Dr. Gabriel G. Nahas, а 
Columbia University professor of anesthe- 
siology and an avowed foe of marijuana, 
reports evidence that regular pot smoking 
produces several adverse physical effects, 
including weakening the body's defenses 
against disease by inhibiting the repro- 
duction of white blood cells that attack 
viruses. At a news conference, Dr. Nahas 
indicated that the experiments conducted 
by himself and three colleagues had un- 
covered harmful effects of marijuana that 
have eluded other researchers and called 


for a “thorough reappraisal” of the Gov- 
ernment drug commission's recommenda- 
tion that pot use should not be subject to 
criminal penalties. (See letter in this 
month's "Playboy Forum.”) 

Meanwhile, a researcher at UCLA says 
that marijuana appears to help asthma 
victims by opening air passages in the 
lungs. He did not recommend pot smok- 
ing as a treatment for asthma, however, 
because of reports that it can induce 
bronchitis, but said his findings suggest 
that marijuana may contain ingredients 
thal could be extracted and administered 
in another form. 


YOU CAN'T GO HOME AGAIN 

ANGOLA. The Louisiana 
Pardons and Paroles Board has refused 
to reduce the 50-year prison sentence of 
а тап convicted of selling five dollars’ 
worth of marijuana to a police under- 
cover agent. Robert Apablaza, 37, was 
convicled and sentenced in New Orleans 
in 1967; two years later, he escaped but 
was then arrested by New York authori- 
ties; after two more years in New York 
jails, he was released on orders of the 
governor. New Orleans police arrested 
him again last year when he returned to 
that city to visit his two daughters and 
he was sent back to prison to complete 
his 50-year term, which carries no pro- 
vision for parole. 


LOUISIANA 


SILENT CLAP 

SEATILE—Asymptomatic gonorrhea in 
men appears to be far more common than 
previously suspected, according to a team 
of University of Washington doctors. In 
a study of 28 civilians and 59 soldiers who 
were found to have the disease, 64 ре 
cent of the first group and 68 percent of 
the second developed no physical symp- 
loms but were nevertheless contagious. 
Among women, the vate of symptomless 
infection is about 80 percent. 


BETTER BREAK FOR VETS 
wasmNGTON, n. c—U. S. military vet- 
erans with less-than-honorable discharges 
may find jobs, credit, insurance, school- 
ing and certain GI benefits easier to get 
as a result of а Federal Appeals Court 
decision in Louisiana. The cowt over- 
turned a local ordinance limiting mu- 
nicipal employment of veterans to those 
with honorable discharges and ruled that 
such laws violate the 14th Amendment's 
guarantees of due process and equal 
rights. The A.C.L-U. attorney who argued 
the case said the decision was the first of 
йз kind and would open the way to 


challenging similar restrictive practices 
not only in state and municipal govern- 
menis but in large corporations that have 
similar hiring policies. 


ABORTION RESTRICTION LIFTED 

Miami—Declaring that the state can- 
not delegate authority it does not itself 
possess, a three-judge Federal court in 
Miami struck down a Florida law requir- 
ing a married woman's husband or a 
female minor's parents to give consent 
before she can obtain an abortion. Such 
a law, the court held, in effect granted 
husbands and parents the authority to 
prevent abortion in contradiction to the 
U.S. Supreme Court's ruling that the 
state may not interfere with а woman’s 
decision to end a pregnancy during the 
fast trimester. The altomey who argued 
the case jor three physicians and two 
pregnant patients has asked the U.S. 
Supreme Court for a supportive ruling 
that would invalidate similar consent 
laws in 12 other states. 

In. Decatur, Ilinois, in a case in which 
a pregnant woman has sued for divorce 
from her husband of four months, a 
circuit-court judge ruled that the hus- 
band could not prevent his wife from 
obtaining an abortion, 


THE NEW GERMANY 
noxN—The West German government 
has revised the country's 
conservative sex laws to 
legalize pornography as 
well as group sex, 
mate swapping 
and homo- 
шу 
between 
consenting 
adults. The 
new law, to 
take effect in 
1975. permits 
the sale of pornog- 
raphy (except that 
depicting sex with 
4 - children or ani- 
mals) to anyone I8 or older. It also lowers 
the age of sexual responsibility [rom 21 to 
18 and, in some cases, from 16 to H. 
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THE DEVIL MADE THEM DO IT 

ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS—Protesiing the 
“rising cult of Satanism,” about 100 mem- 
bers of the Bethel Assembly of God 
Church ceremoniously incinerated 40 
books on the occult, including copies of 
“The Exorcist,’ while singing “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” The event took place 
in front of the church, using a barbecue 
grill specially made for the occasion, The 
church's 37-year-old pastor explained 
that the occult fad is as dangerous as 
pornography or drugs and “We felt a 
need to speak out. So the young members 
of the church spent about $40 on paper- 


backs for burning. We also threw in a 
Ouija board.” 


EARLY TO BED, EARLY TO. 

LonpoN—Having ordered television off 
the air by 10:30 т.м. to conserve energy, 
the British government is now concerned. 
that earlier bedtimes will lead to a baby 


boom similar to that which occurred in 
New York nine months after the North- 
eastern U. S. was blacked out by а massive 
power failure in 1965. To meet this 
threat, the government launched a cam- 
paign urging citizens lo use contrace p. 
lives and telling where to get them 
without cost. The most conspicuous re- 
minder was on the telly: 13-second spot 
commercials during the evening hours 
and at sign-off, reminding, “Make sure 
your baby is a wanted one.” 


MINOR PRECAUTIONS 
WASHINGTON, D. €.—The availability of 
contraceptives apparently plays no signif- 
icant role in a teenage girl's decision 
whether or not to become sexually active. 
Researchers at UCLA surveyed 502 girls 
from the ages of 15 to 17 who went to 
birth-control clinics in the Los Angeles 
area and found that 96 percent were hav- 
ing sexual intercourse at least four times 
a month prior to their visit. According 
to the report, published in Family Plan- 
ning Perspectives, “Most of the girls . . 
became sexually active. between 15 and 
16 years of age and three out of five of the 
sexually active teenagers had been having 
intercourse for more than a Year. . . . 
Clearly, the decision to have intercourse 
unrelated to contraceptive use. 
Even those methods a minor could em- 
ploy without medical assisiance—condom , 
foam, rhythm, withdvawal—were not used 
ever by 61 percent of the sample for ex- 
tended periods during which they were at 
risk of pregnancy.” The study noted, “It 
is apparent that if a minor requests con- 
traception, she is in great песа of it” 


was 


males, especially single males, who put 
their own short-term satisfactions ahead 
of society's needs. He predicts that if such 
nonsocialized males continue to increase 
in number, we'll end up in chaos or 
under a police state. 

The main target of the book is wom- 
cn's lib, since Gilder feels that precisely 
because women are superior to men, they 
should not strive for equality. Instead, 
they should stay in the home and devote 
themselves to civilizing their husbands 
and sons. Gilder attacks PLaynoy as well 
as the feminist movement. Advocacy of 
free and varied sexual behavior, he says, 
“is also the esential sexual ideology of 
male chauvinism: The Playboy Philoso- 
phy. Although the chauvinists 
an image of ma 


y retain 


е dominance, they are 
delighted with the prospect of female 
liberation. . . . eLYBov is an cager sup- 
porter of both the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and abortion on demand." 

The way to a morc stable society, ac- 
cording to Gilder, “is to re-establish the 
social pressures and cultural biases in 
favor of durable monogamous love and 
marriage—the long-term feminine sexual 
patterns—that the women's movement 
and the PLaysoy philosophers find so 
‘oppressive’ ” Gilders book is being 
taken seriously; Harper's and The New 
Leader published excerpts from it and 
intellectual luminary Midge  Decter 
found it “not only an exciting but a pro- 
foundly consoling book." Favorable re- 
views have appeared im several other 
periodicals. What's PLAYBOY'S opinion? 

Louis Fisher 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

То you Gilders book was disturbing; 
to Midge Decter it was consoling; to us it 
was painfully familiar. In Gilders eyes, 
life is like a В movie in which man is 
saved by hard work and the love of a good 
woman. Supposedly concerned about the 
«ате of civilization, Gilder actually de- 
means it by implying that it is a gigantic 
con game in which females entrap males 
by withholding sex until marriage and 
flattering them into believing they ате 
superior. He has a pitiably low opin- 
ion of men; not only arc they inferior to 
women, shorisighted and vicious but, 
ilh the advent of women's lib, “the 
male penis is no longer a decisive organ 
in itself. It has become an optional acces- 
sory of the woman's will and body and 
an instrument of sexual pleasure some- 
what injerior to the clitoris and a Coke 
bottle.” His opinion of single males is 
even lower: “They make less money . . « 
are less responsible about their bills, their 
driving and other personal conduct" and 
are “egocentric vagrants.” 

To obscure the banality of his view 
that man is a footloose adventurer and 
woman a monogamous homebody, Gil- 
der relies on a style rich in eloquent 
confusion, such as his description of 
PLaynoy’s support of equal rights for 
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women as the "ideology of male chauvin- 
ism.” He calls singles bars an evil “deadly 
to those who seriously partake” and he 
paints a picture of “homosexuals on 
every street corner, their genitalia press- 
ing like vultures against their jeans.” He 
blames unemployment, racial discrimina- 
tion, poverty, the alienation of the young 
and crime on the feminist movement and 
its male-chauvinist allies at PLAYBOY. 
Increasing sexual freedom, he claims, is 
creating “an undertow that threatens to 
sweep out into a chaos of male rhythms 
the enduring structures of civilized sex- 
uality.” We're not sure what he means by 
that, but we think we couldn’t disagree 
more. He contends, in effect, that if we 
regress several decades and subjugate 
women, vigorously persecute fornicators 
and adulterers and discriminate socially 
and legally against single men and homo- 
sexuals, we'll see a drop in crime, drug 
addiction, alcoholism and racial conflict. 
We doubt it. The Victorianism that Gil- 
der longs for would drive anybody to 
drink and riot. 


OUT OF THE CLOSET 
Dr. Howard J. Brown, professor at 
New York University School of. Medicine 
and former health-services administrator 
under Mayor Lindsay, has revealed his 
homosexuality in an effort to end the 
prejudice homosexuals face in obtaining 
employment, Poets and novelists have 
made similar revelations, but they cer- 
tainly stand in less danger of reprisals 
than Dr. Brown does, and his courage is 
to be admired. 
Although 1 am heterosexual, I feel that 
Dr. Brown's brave act benefits me as 
ich as it aids the gay liberation cause. 
у? Because every effort to end sexual 
hypocrisy and bigotry in this country 
moves us a little closer to civilization and 
way from the Dark Ages. 
Herbert Carlson 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 

The October 1973 Forum Newsfront 
ncluded an item about a Boulder, Colo- 
rado, police officer who was demoted 
from lieutenant to patrolman for living 
with an unmarried woman. The item 
noted that he was suing the city for re- 
covery of his rank and back he has 
won that suit. Boulder district court 
judge William Neighbors ruled that the 
police department's regulation against 
“conduct prejudicial to the good order 
and police discipline of the department 
or conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman” is unconstitutionally vague 
and “cannot be used as the basis for disci- 
plinary action.” 

Noting that the officer's performance 
had been rated superior, Judge Neigh- 
bors added that what a policeman “does 
in the privacy of his home is of no con- 
cern [to the city] . . . unless his actions 
materially and substantially impair his 


usefulness as а police officer.” 

Ata time when bugging and break-ins 
have become commonplace, it is comfort- 
ing to find official concern for the indi- 
vidual’s right to privacy in the confines 
of his own home. Cheers for Judge 
Neighbors! 

Paul С. Stopni 
Huntington Beach, 


lifornia. 


A PLACE IN THE SUN 

Two ycars ago, a young lady was arrest- 
ed for topless sun-bathing in Perth, Aus- 
tralia; she pleaded guilty and was fined 
$1.50, plus court costs of 50 cents. This 
year, another girl went topless in order to 
test the Jaw. There were no complaints 
and, except for sunburned boobs, she 
wasn't punished. Recently, there have 
been several more instances of seminude 
sun-bathing on public beaches, once or 
twice involving every female present. 
And in one case, everyone in attendance 
at one beach went topless and bottom- 
les. There have been no formal com- 
plaints to either beach inspectors or the 
police, who seem to think they have 
better things to do than bother citizens 
who arc harming no one. 

It’s ironic that my wife and I had to 
travel more than 10,000 miles from sunny 
California to find a place where the au- 
thorities take a sane attitude toward 
sun-bathing. 


DRINKING AND DANCING 

Some communities in this land are 
ting to crack down on nude dancing 
in establishments that serve liquor. This 
is hardly a problem here in Mount Car- 
mel, Illinois, where it's illegal to engage 
in any Kind of dancing, clothed or other- 
wise, in û tavern. 

Personally, I do not frequent taverns 
and I don't like dancing—square, round, 
hula, belly or any other kind. Bur some 
of my fellow clergymen would have us 
return to Prohibition; some think that 
dancing is but a vertical expression of 
horizontal desires. I think that people 
whose idea of a good time i» having a 
drink and dancing in а tavern should be 
able to do so. 

it would be a good thing if more 
people heeded the sentiment of Martin 
Luther, who said, “He who loves not 
wine, women and song, remains a fool 
his whole life long.” 

‘The Reverend William Munson 
Mount Carmel, Illinois 


MISSION: INCREDIBLE 
Somebody up there in Portland, Ore- 
gon, really hates prostitution. Local 
Yawmen seem to have gone slightly balmy 
on the subject; as reported in the 
February Forum Newsfront, а 78-year-old 
Portland man was arrested after he tried 
e police spy $50 to have 
sex with him. At his age, they should 


have given him a medal and implored 
him to reveal his secret. 

Since then, I've read another story 
that leaves me astounded. It scems that 
a Portland policeman met a prostitute in 
San Francisco; he and his superiors, pre- 
tending to be businessmen, made arrange- 
ments with this woman to fly in six 
prostitutes from San Jose, California, 
just so they could bust them. One of the 
women asked why the police had gone to 
so much trouble and was told it was be- 
cause she wouldn't have “fallen for the 
ате trick in her home town. 

A very good question, indeed, and 
a weird answer. Since when do Oregon 
cops have to concern themselves with 
California prostitutes? Is it possible that 
the whole state of Oregon doesn’t have 
enough prostitutes for the local Jawmen 

intain a high arrest record? Are 

they trying to start a crime wave to justify 

her salaries for themselves next year 

Or is this just plain nuttiness? Jack the 

Ripper, for example, is said to have had 

a psychotic hatred for prostitutes; could 
the same mentality be at work here? 

D. Rose 
Kansas City, Missouri 


EQUAL TIME FOR MEN 
Here in Idaho, a female secretary com- 
plained to the state's Human Rights 
Commission that she was fired because 
she refused to put up with her boss's wa 
dering hands. The comm 
noted with tongue in cheek that “many 
women ... have employers with wan- 
dering h 
considered sex discrimination when it is 
found in investigation that the employer 
does not treat the male employees in the 
same Way.” 

As the attorney who argued the case 
that extended the 14th Amendment's 
equal-protection clause to sex discrimi 
tion for the first time in history, 1 ap- 
plaud the Sclomonlike wisdom of letting 
an offender decide for himself how an 
issue shall be resolved. An employer ca 


avoid charges of discrimination either by 
keeping his hands to himself or by pat- 
d 


ting a male fanny with his left ha 
every time he squeezes | 
bottom with the right. 


s secretary 


Allen R. Derr 
Boise, Idaho 


LAST DITCH ON ABORTION 
This may come as a shock to those who 
rejoiced when the Supreme Court leg 
ized abortion carly last year, but the 
controversy is far from over. Supreme 
Court decisions сап be overthrown by 
amending the Constitution, and that 
exactly what some Ia 
ponents are trying to do. The National 
Right to Life Committee advocates a 
constitutional amendment that would 
protect fetuses from the moment of fertil 
zation and ban abortifacient devices and 
medications. (If passed, this could push 


Only Venice is Venice. 
Only VO isVO 


There is only one Venice. One 
city of canals and lagoons, where 
beauty is the hallmark of all creation. 

Generation after generation, for a 
thousand years, Venetians have 
commissioned the greatest artists of 
their time to embellish their homes 
and public buildings. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Giovanni Bellini— the 
Renaissance masters perfected their 
art here, and left it as a legacy, a 
monument to the betterment of the 
human spirit. And so the city has 
accepted it. In carnivals and celebra- 
tions, festivals and holidays, the 
people renew old traditions. They 
gather as they have for centuries, for 
small talk and philosophy, symphony 
and espresso. 

And through the years, only Venice 
is Venice. Europe’ greatest drawing 
room. A treasure house of art 
andarchitecture. A one-of-a-kind 
creation 
Like Venice, Seagrams V.O. is also 
a one-of-a-kind creation. Through 
the years, V.O. has stood apart, as a 
whisky uncompromising in 
quality, with a tradition of 
craftsmanship that has made it 
The First Canadian in smooth- 
ness. T he First Canadian in 
lightness. And The First 
Canadian in popularity 
throughout the world 

Only Venice is Î 
Venice. Only V.O. is 
М.О. All the others 


come after. 


Seagram 
The First Canadian. 
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us at least two steps backward by making 
illegal such things as the morning-after 
pill and possibly the I.U.D., which were 
legal even before the Court's ruling.) 

Of course, such an amendment would 
take some time to work its way through 
the machinery required for passage. But, 
in the meantime, several states have en- 
acted new abortion laws, or retained old 
ones. that are clearly unconstitutional but 
are invoked, nevertheless. And abortion 
opponents in Congress have found ways 
to circumvent the Court's ruling by at- 
taching essentially anti-abortion amend- 
ments to other legislation, For example, 
an amendment added to the Public 
Health Service Act Extension by Senator 
Frank Church says that hospitals refusing 
to perform abortions or  sterilizations 
because of religious belief may not be de- 
nied Federal funds. A proposed amend- 
ment would have restricted abortions by 
prohibiting Medicaid payments unless 
the operation could be proved medically 
necessary. 

Why is this happening? Because abor- 
tion foes have been working overtime 
bombarding their legislators with letters 
and propaganda, while those who believe 
abortion should be safe and legal have 
been lulled into a false sense of security 
by the Supreme Court's favorable ruling. 
Pro-abortion forces, therclore, must not 
assume that the battle is over. They must 
write. call. send telegrams and. in any 
other way they can think of, communi- 
cate to their elected representatives the 
fact that the Supreme Court's decision on 
this subject represented mot only con- 
principle but also the will of 
the majority. 


George Popovich 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SELF-FLAGELLATION 

The U.S. Senate has adopted Mark 
О. Hatfield's resolution that April 30, 
bc observed as a “national day of 
ation, fasting and prayer" on 
which we are called upon to "humble 


ourselves before Almighty God, to con- 
fess our national sins and to pray for 
clemency 


nd forgiveness.” How quaint. 
the U.S. will divest itself of 
lt just by getting down on its 
collective knees to pray to the guy with 
the white beard. 

Surely we can show even more humil- 
ity. Let's break out the whips: a good 
round of self-flagellation never hurt any- 
one. And how about some crucifixions 
ad witch-burnings? If, as Kevin O'Fla- 
herty suggested in the January Playboy 
Forum, we're marching backward to the 
Middle Ages. we might as well go all 
the way. 


L. D. Mitchell 
Portland, Maine 


RUMORS AND DELUSIONS 
A few months ago, I heard a tumor 
that CBS was going to begin showing 


X-rated movies on some of its latehour 
film shows. I yawned, since I have already 
seen what the networks do to the R-rated 
movies, censoring them sometimes to the 
point of incoherence in order to avoid 
offending anybody in that hypothetical 
12-year-old audience at which they aim. 
Obviously, if they did dare to show X- 
rated movies, trying to figure out the 
plots would be equivalent to deciphering 
Etruscan. 

I've read in TV Guide that the rumor 
subsequently spread all over the country 
and brought in 429,820 letters of protest 
to CBS. In addition, two legislative 
bodics, representing Rockland County, 
New York, and the state of South Caro- 
lina, rushed to put themselves on record 
as opposing this foul plan to allow adult 
material to infiltrate the infantile TV 
medium. The Reverend Billy James Hai 
gis, the Knights of Columbus, the Ohio 
Women's Christian Temperance Union 
and dozens of other church groups, have 
all denounced CBS roundly and angrily. 
The comical fact is that the rumor is 
completely unfounded, but none of these 
dumb wowsers bothered to check it out 
before starting to protest aj 

Psychologisis and sociologists who have 
investigated the phenomenon of rumor 
have come to the condusion that when a 
scare story spreads this fast and this far 
with nobody stopping to check it before 
getting angry, it's because many want to 
believe it as an excuse to blow off steam. 
Very similar were the racist myth about 
the white child castrated by blacks at the 
New York Worl Fair in 1964, the 
rumor that the peace symbol was devised 
by Satanists and such famous forgeries as 
The Protocols of the Learned Elders of 
Zion and “The Communist Rules for 
Revolution." 

Oppressive societies need scapegoats 
and erotica is a good, safe, traditional 
target. Everybody who feels baffled, neu- 
тойс or generally hopeless can easily 
decide that persccuting bookscllers, TV 
stations and movichouses are fine patri- 
otic outlets for Iynch-mob impulses. 

Retreating before this puritan on- 
slaught is cowardly and self-defeating. 
The TV networks have always taken that 
course but. as this rumor shows, they are 
still regarded as part of the enemy. The 
only hope for the communications in- 
dustries is to fight back. 

James J. Hill 
Sebastopol, California 


TULSA TERROR 

From the Salem witch-huntiug days to 
the present, puritans have been noted for 
rabid fanaticism, but à new low was re- 
cently reached by Tulsa district attorney. 
S. M. Fallis, The Tulsa Tribune reported 
that during Falli closing speech to the 
jury in an obscenity case, he held up a 
book called The Workbook of Adult Sex- 
ual Education and shouted that he would 
“kill the first man or woman" who showed 


it to his children. He then melodramati- 
cally threw the book to the floor. Of 
course, the book was intended for adults, 
and there was no evidence that the book- 
seller on trial had shown it to the D.A.'s 
children, or to anybody's children, but 
what audience thinks about the facts 
when confronted with such frenzy? The 


bookseller was sentenced to four years 
in jail 
The next day. Fallis denied that 


he had advocated killing anyone, and 
said, "If I made the statement as re- 
ported, it was not my intention to convey. 
the thought that I will kill the person for 
that act or advocate a killing by am 
1 fact make the stau 
ment, then I want to assure the public 
that it didn't correctly reflect what I 
tended.” Fallis does not once say directly 
that the newspaper misquoted him but, 
by using phrases such as "If I made the 
Statement,” he manages to convey the 
impression that the truth is unknown, 
inaccessible, mysterious, and that neither 
he nor anyone else can possibly find out 
if he did say it. Too bad he can't hide the 
court record. 


Frank Jordan 

Dallas, Texas 

District attorney Fallis, who is up for 

re-election next November, has filed near- 

ly 60 prosecutions in a war on pornogra- 

phy in Tulsa. See the following letter 
from the wife of one of the casualties. 


My husband, James Oliver. has been 
sentenced to 15 years in prison and fined 
$25,000 for selling an allegedly obscene 
zine to a police agent. Newspaper 
stories have described the purchaser as 
a student, implying that he might be 
underage, but he is about 27 years old. My 
husband is a good family man, the father 
of two daughters. aged one and two. To 
my knowledge, this is the longest sentence 
ever given in Oklahoma for selling por 
nography, One Tulsa man convicted of 
manslaughter received a four-year sen- 
tence; apparently magazine dealers are 
more dangerous to the public than killers 
Charlotte Oliver 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


CORRUPTION BY BOOKS 

Those who are against censorship often 
repeat the argument that no one was ever 
corrupted by a book. But if that were 
true, wouldn't it follow that no one 
ever influenced for the better by a book? 
Or sold a product by an ad? Or moved 
to vote a certain way by a political 
speech? If obscene movies and book 
don't have some influence on people 
morals, then all art is trivial and all edu- 
cation is irrelevant. 


Peter George 
Miami, Florida 
Now there's a cheap shot. No one has 
ever argued that books or movies have no 
influence. What is true is that there's no 
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evidence that pornography causes ani 
social sexual behavior. 


MARIJUANA WITCH-HUNTING 

Dr. Gabriel G. Nahas of Columbia Uni- 
versity daims he has suddenly discovered 
a danger of marijuana use that had sonic- 
how gone unnoticed for centuries: It 
weakens the body's defense against infec- 
tion [see this month's Forum News- 
front]. Nahas’ assertion, released at a 
press conference a week before the full 
report was published in Science ma 
zine, was carried as frontpage пем 
many newspapers and was given televi- 
sion coverage. "These media never qui 
tioned the validity of the purported 
findings nor investigated Nahas’ possible 
bias. The claims were reported as fact. or, 
as Nahas said, “ihe first direct evidence” 
that regular smoking of marijuana is un- 
healthy. It would appear, at least, that 
Nahas admit Ша 


all previous efforts 
fo prove this contention were failures; 
but it is doubtful that his own work is 
any better 

Comprehensive studies by President 
Nixon's National Commission on Mari- 
juana and Drug Abuse, as well as 
intensive inquiries by government com- 
missions in England and Canada, have 
not produced any evidence that would 
confirm Nahas’ charge. The National 
Institute of Mental Health completed the 
most thorough study ever made of heavy, 
term marijuana users and found no 
urable h: 

Who is Nah; He is the author of a 
book on [чапа so prejudiced that 
the conservative Journal of the American 
Medical Associalion w: l that 
ples of biased selection and interpreta- 
tions of studies and omissions of facts 
abound in every chapter." Dr. Lester 
Grinspoon, Harvard psychiatrist and 
marijuana researcher, reviewing Nahas’ 
book for The New England Journal of 
Medicine, warned that it is filled with 
Шаги 
assertions" 


mai 


"exam- 


n 


innuendo and unverifiable 
nd termed it “psychophar- 
macologic McCarthyism” 

Nahas this country con- 
tinue treating marijuana users as crimi- 
nals. He views pot not merely as harmful 
but as а moral evil. This is an attitude 
that has no place in scientific reporting 
on drugs. No one is suggesting that mari- 
juana is totally harmless, nor that people 
should use it. We may continuc to cau- 
tion against the use of marijuana, but this 
does not mean that those who ignore our 
advice should be pur 

R. Keith Stroup, Director 
National Organization for the 
Reform of M Laws 

Washington, D.C. 


insists tha 


hed as crimi 


ls. 


KENT STATE GRAND JURY 

The dramatic, but long ovcrduc, deci- 
sion by Assista General J- 
Stanley Pottinger, head of the Justice 


nt Attorney 


Department's civil-rights divi 
the Kent State case before a Federal 
grand jury in Cleveland marks a signifi- 
cant turning point in the history of Presi- 
dent Nixon's political strangle hold on 
the Department of Justice. There can be 
little doubt in th 
have studied this Administration's han- 
dling of the Kent State killings that the 
decision is a direct consequence of both 
Watergate and the determination of El- 
liot Richardson, during his short tenure 
as Attorney General, to depoliticize the 
Justice Department. 

The Kent State case was kept alive by 
the efforts of Arthi 
year-old daughter, Allison, was one of the 
four young students shot to death by the 
Ohio National Guard. By chance, rather 
than plan, I joined him in his quest for 
truth and justice, and along the way oth- 
ers, such as the Reverend Jolin P. Adams 
of the United Methodist Church, entered 
this long and frustrating struggle. 

Whatever the grand jury decides to do 


on, to take 


minds of those who 


r Krause, whose 1% 


in terms of indiciments, the [act remains 
that justice was obstructed in this case by 
former Attorney General Mitchell's re- 
fusal 1o use а grand jury as а tool for 
discovery. On September 25, 1973, then- 
Attorney General Richardson said: “The 
grand jury will be used, in accordance 
with well-established practice, as an in- 
vestigative body, This is a traditional 
function of a Federal grand jury, whose 
role, as representative of the commuuit 
is to ensure the fairness of the investi- 
gative process.” 

Mitchell had adhered to this concept 
in order to persecute Leslie Bacon in the 
Capitol bombing case, but pointedly de- 
dined to do so in the killing of four stu- 
dents just two days after his boss had 
publicly referred 10 campus demon- 
strators as “bums.” Since then we I 
experienced. the a of Watergate 
and heard the onceadmired le: 
their mediocrity 


ve 


ders of 
our nation reve The 
fact that the Justice Department is tak- 
ing the case to a grand jury while Nixon 
is still President underscores the fact that 
we are not yet a totalitarian state where 
the will of one man holds sway over all. 

Peter Davies 

Staten Island, New York 


GUN LICENSING 
attempt to solve the violent.crime 


problem in this country by confiscating, 
registering or otherwise trying to elim- 
inate firearms is doomed to failure, If 
William Smith, who applauded just such 
an approach by the National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Stand- 
ards and Goals in the December 1973 
Playboy Forum, had been following 
Richard Hammer's Playboy's History of 
Organized Crime, he would realize that. 

No matter how thorough the effort 
to remove firearms from the American 


scene, there will always be people who 
want guns and who will overcome any 
difficulties in obtaining them. To the 
teenage punk, a gun is power, an edge 
over rivals; to the revolutionary, it's an 
indispensable tool of the trade; to the 
thief, it’s life insurance, a way to make 
sure his victim won't resist. All of them 
will pay through the nose, if necessary, to 
get a weapon; none will be deterred be- 
Cause possession is illegal 

So long as this market exists, the 
Mafia—or whatever one chooses to call 
organized crime—will move quickly to 
supply it. Thus, the only people who will 
benefit from eliminating legal handguns 
are criminals, who no longer will have to 
worry about encountering an armed vic- 
tim capable of sell-defense, and mobsters, 
who stand to make a bundle from the 
black-market gun trade, 

The most effective and workable ap- 
proach to gun control would be a li- 
censing system, along the lines of 
motor-vehicle licensing, 10 identify those 
persons—the bulk of the population— 
reasonable enough to own and to use 
firearms. Excluded from this category 
would be persons convicted of violent 
crimes, hard-drug users, chronic alcohol- 
ics the mentally unstable and others 
judged likely to misuse a gun. A license 
could be obtained only after completion 
of firearms taining and would be re- 
quired to buy, possess or use firearms and 
ammunition. 

Belore the National Rifle Association 
revokes my membership, let me hasten to 
add that any such license would have to 
conform to a national standard and that 
the issuing agency would have to present 
substantial evidence to a court to refuse 
to issue or to revoke a license. 

The use of firearms entails a serious rc- 
sponsibility that some gun owners have 
refused to recognize. Nevertheless, the 
only thing that the National Advisory 
Commission's program for confiscation 
of handguns has going for it is 
plicity. If it is repeated often enough, 
maybe folks will believe the commission 
carned its $1,750,000 and will ig 
more complicated problems of eliminat- 
ing the causes of aime instead of the 
tools. As the Bolsheviks demonstrated in 
1917, it's the simple mottoes like “Peace, 
brcad, freedom," that gain supporters in- 
stead of the more complicated proposals 
that require thought and hard work. 

14. Carl H. Inglin 
APO Seatde, Washington 


s sim- 


ore the 


“The Playboy Forum" offers the 
opportunity Jor an extended dialog be- 
tween readers and editors of this pub- 
lication on subjects and issues related to 
“The Playboy Philosophy.” Address all 
correspondence to The Playboy Forum, 
Playboy Building, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW: HENRY AARON 


a candid conversation with baseball’s record-breaking slugger 


Baseball is still mainly an American 
game, but the whole world knows about 
the flamboyant Babe Ruth and his sup- 
posedly unbreakable home-run record. 11 
took the world long enough to notice 
him, but by now everybody also knows 
that Henry Louis “Hank” Aaron, long- 
time outfielder for the Atlanta Braves, is 
about to break that record. And every- 
body knows that Aaron has been 
functioning lately under incredible pres- 
sure. Everything he does, on or off the 
diamond, makes headlines; camera crews 
and reporters follow his every move, and 
when he hits the record-breaking shot— 
he hasn't by now—they're going to inter- 
rupt whatever program you're watching 
in order lo bring you the news. 

During the 1973 season, there was also 
a lot of publicity given to the hate mail, 
and threats on his life, that Aaron was 
receiving from people who, for one rea- 
son or another, didn't want anyone— 
especially a black man—to break Ruth's 
record. What's been lost, amid all the ex- 
citement, is the fact that Aaron didn't 
just come from nowhere to threalen the 
Babe. Breaking that record is like cara- 
ing a statue out of a mountain, and 
Aaron has been chipping away at it over 
a 20-year span in the big leagues, during 
most of which he was both underpubli- 
cized and underpaid. Along the way, he 
has amassed some remarkable statistics— 


“You're gonna find racism everyplace. 
In fact, I have never lived а day in my 
life that in some way—some small way, 
somewhere—someone didn’t remind me 
that I'm black.” 


including several dozen records—none of 
which seemed to upset the known uni- 
verse the way his assault on Ruth's 
home-run total has. He's gotten more hits 
than any right-handed batter in history. 
He's tops in total bases and yung batted 
in. He was the first man ever to get both 
500 home runs and 3000 hits—and only 
the ninth player in baseball history to 
reach “the latter figure. He's won three 
Golden Glove awards for his defense 
work. He's had more at bats than anyone 
but Ty Cobb. And, despite various in- 
juries, he's had 14 seasons in which he 
played at least 150 games. Perhaps noth- 
ing attests to Aaron's consistency and 
staying power more than the fact that 
he’s never hil 50 home runs in a season— 
and, early in his career, wasn't really con- 
sidered a power hitter. 

On the other hand, а 12-and-a-half- 
pound baby figures lo become a power 
hitter; that’s what Aaron weighed when 
he was born on February 5, 1934, in Mo- 
bile, Alabama. His father, Herbert, some- 
how managed to put three of his cight 
kids through college, despite his meager 
salary as a rivet-bucker in a shipyard. 
Henry, though, just wanted to play ball. 
They didn't have baseball teams at Cen- 
tal High, nor at Josephine Allen, a pri- 
vate school where he finished his 
secondary education—so he played foot- 
ball instead. But by the age of 15 he was 


"I've always been one to roll with the 
punches. I felt that one day, if I just 
stayed healthy, the attention some ball- 
players were gettin’ had to roll my way. 
Because I had the credentials.” ~~ 


the shortstop for the Mobile Black Bears, 
a semipro team. And after completing 
high school, he accepted a $200 monthly 
salary to play with the Indianapolis 
Clowns of the old Negro American 
Lengue. During that season, he was signed 
by the then-Boston Braves for $350 
a month, finished the season with 
the Braves farm club in Eau Claire, 
consin, and a year later, playing for 
ksonville, won the South Atlantic 
ne's batting championship and Most 
Valuable Player award. 

Then, in 1951, he went up to the 
Braves’ training camp, and when Bobby 
Thomson broke an ankle, Aaron became 
a regular outfielder for the team, which 
had moved to Milwaukee after signing 
Aaron 10 a contract. From then on, 
things were just nightmarish for National 
League pitchers. One said that trying to 
gel a fast ball by Aaron was like trying 
to get the sun past a rooster. Another 
said that trying to fool him was like slap- 
ping a yattlesnake. Yet another thought 
that Aaron. deliberately missed pitches 
he knew he could hit, just so he could 
get the same pitch later with men on 
base. And collectively, they tagged him 
with the Bad Henry (he's 
also known as Hammerimn Hank or 
simply The Hamm. 

But Aaron's style has always been 


nickname 


VERNON L. SMITH 
“As far as my personal wealth is con- 
cerned, 1 owe everything to baseball. But 
Гое given baseball more than it’s given 
me, And 1 think the average black player 
can say the same thing: 
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is manner calm; he's played in 
cities that aren't big media centers; he's 
been in only two world series, in 1957 
and 1938; and he's black. So for a long 
time people didn't pay much attention to 
him. Though stories used to go around 
that Aaron fell asleep during pitches, in 
fact, of course, he’s a thinking hitter who 
keeps a mental book on every pitcher in 
the league, and whenever he's at the 
plate, he's trying to psych the pitcher 
into serving up a particular pitch. His 
memory is also impressive; al the end of 
any given season, he can recall just about 
y pitch he hit for a home run that 
year—who threw it, the situation at the 
time, etc. But it wasn't until the mid- 
Sixties that sports magazines started 
running feature articles about Aaron's 
remarkable talents; and it wasn't. until 
1967 that his salary reached the $100,000 
mark. Afler the 1971 season—he hit 44 
home runs that year, at the age of 37— 
the Braves finally signed him to a 1e- 
ported three-year contract at $200,000 a 
year. And more recently, Aaron has aug- 
mented that income by signing several 
lucrative advertising contracts, one with 
Magnavox, which will “borrow” the bat 
and ball with which he breaks the home- 
run record and display them around 
the country. 

Ironically, as Aaron has come within 
siviking distance of Babe Ruth's lifetime 
home-run total, the credit—and atten- 
tion—he had craved jor 19 years has 
finally come his way, with a vengeance. 
And not all of й has been friendly, Yet, 
im 1973, while virtually under siege, 
Aaron had а truly fantastic season, bat 
ting over 300 despite a very slow start 
and hitting 40 home runs even though, as 
a 39-year-old with the normal aches and 
pains, he sat out more than a few ball 
games. By the end of the season, one 
home jun short of Ruth's total of 714, he 
had become an authentic hero to the 
black community; last fall, when he got 
married for the second time—to Billye 
Williams, who hosts a TV talk show in 
Atlanta—Jet gave it the same kind of cov- 
erage that Life used to give lo coronations. 

Since the opening of the new—and rec- 
ord-breaking—season seemed. a perfect 
time to publish an interview with the 
beleaguered Braves star, PLAYBOY sent 
Associate Editor Carl Snyder. (who in- 
terviewed former world heavyweight box- 
ing champ Joe Frazier in our March 1973 
issue) to Allanta several weeks before 
daron was due to begin spring training, 
Here is Snyder's report: 

“1 arranged to meet Aaron at his office 
in Atlanta Siadium. Arriving first, 1 chat- 
ted with his secretary, Carla Koplin, and 
inspected the various awards, clippings 
and souvenirs in the office, until Aaron 
arrived—dressed in а leather coat and 
carrying a book called ‘The Living Bible 
Paraphrased? While signing baseballs 
and making some decisions about his 


schedule, he kidded the people around 
the office—You should read something 
like this, id. be good for you'—with a 
sense of humor that he's shy about re- 
vealing in public; later, he checked to 
make sue my tape recorder hadn't 
been running. 

‘Our sessions, which were spread over 
three days, took place entirely in his ‘74 
Chevy. He asked out front if we could do 
the interview in the car, and I said yes. 
Aaron told me he had turned down a 
book ofjer because the writer wanted to 
‘lock’ him in a room. The interview was 
done in bits and pieces between various 
stops, including: the YMC A. in 
downtown Atlanta, where he was work 
ing out daily; the academy where his 
sons go to school; the dentists, where I 
watched as one of his upper front teeth 
was polished (he was also in the process 
of getting a root-canal job); his financial 
advisor's office; his house, where we made 
one brief stop (on ihe way there, he 
proudly poinied out ihe home of Atlan- 
la's new black mayor, Maynard Jackson, 
who'd been sworn in al a public ceremony 
the night I arrived in town): various gas 
stations and dry-cleaning places, where 
he'd invariably use the telephone; and 
several restaurants, Ihe most noteworthy 
being Sgt. Wyatt's Country Bar-B-Que, 
where I had some dynamite ribs while 
Aaron and Sgt. Wyatt traded stories of 
hunting expeditions (besides being an 
avid fisherman, as he says in the inter- 
view, Aaron also loves to track elk in 
British Columbia). 

“While Aaron was in one dry-cleaning 
place—I waited in the car—a bunch of 
black kids came by and recognized him: 
but he just frowned at them and wanted 
to know why they weren't in school. He's 
very concerned about his own kids— 
Gaile, Henry, Jr., Lary and Dorinda— 
and mentions them frequently. At one 
point, he asked me а few questions about 
the magazine business; he turned out to 
be surprisingly up to date on it, perhaps 
because Gaile, a journalism major at Fisk 
University in Tennessee, has already 
done some newspaper work during her 
summer vacations. 

“As far as the interview was concerned, 
Aaron would think about each question 
before answering: if he didn't under- 
stand a question, or didn't like il. he 
would say so. 1 felt as І imagine pitchers 
must feel when they have to decide what 
to throw him. He is truly a man of few 
words, but he became animated whenev- 

r the conversation dealt with bigotry or 
racial discrimination. He didn't respond 
ioo much, however, whenever I men- 
tioned Babe Ruth—and he made it clear 
that he didn't want to talk about any of 
his outside business interests. He's very 
conscious of how he appears to people: 
once he started whistling as we were 
walking through a parking lot. but when 
1 glanced at him, he stopped. Aaron 
holds the world preity much at arm's 


length; he moves very deliberately. 
whether he's driving or on foot; and he 
dominated every situation in which I saw 
him, as much by his silence as by his 
words. The man projects incredible 
strength and determination, more so in 
person than through the media. But you 
don't stay in the big leagues for 21 years, 
or hit over 700 homers, if you're any 
hind of softy. 

“We've all read or heard that Aaron. 
unlike Ruth, isn't the stuff that folk 
heroes are made of: 1 think that’s wrong. 
He may nol come up with the grand ges- 
tures that Ruth specialized in, but his la- 
conic style is well suited to this age of 
overamplification, Despite the remarks of 
some Atlanta bartenders—who tried to 
tell me that they were ‘letting’ Hank 
break the record—I think that ina few 
years the name Henry Aaron will have 
the same kind of legendary aura as John 
Henry, Paul Bunyan—or Babe Ruth, 
for that matter” 


PLAYBOY: We understand that when the 
Braves teach hitting to their young 
players, they don’t exactly use you as a 
model. 

AARON: Right. Everything I do is unor- 
thodox—the way you're not supposed to 
do it. 1 hit off my front foot. I have a wig- 
gle in my bat and I run on my heels. You 
wouldn't teach a kid to do any of those 
things, But it’s just like everything else. 
you know—you can’t fight results. Like 
they said he'd never hit, 
back in the batter's box and 
just proves 


crouchin" 
that you 
way. If you can do it beue 
certain way—well, go ahead 
PLAYBOY: What exactly do you do when 
you're batting in a game? 

AARON: Well, to be successful at hi 
you have to be able to guess what pitch 
you're goin’ to get. And when you guess 
right—when you get your pitch—you've 
got to be able to do somethin’ with it. 
You don't have to hit a home run every 
time up, but you have to be able to hit 
the ball hard. That's what I've been 
to do for 20 у 
pitch in a cert 
hard. T feel I can hit ju ny pitch 
out of the ball park if I get the опе I'm 
lookin’ for. 

PLAYBOY: Do you actually sce the bat 
and the ball make contact? 

AARON: Yeah, I can see contact—espe 
Шу if I'm swingin’ the bat right and 
hittin’ the way I'm supposed to, with the 
bat out in front of me. 

PLAYBOY: Do you ever worry about get- 
ting hit by a pitch? 

AARON: I've never had any fear of 1 
thrown at. I get hit sometimes, you know, 
but it only hurts for a little while, and it 
makes me more determined to get up 
and do somethin’ the next time. If they 
frighten you, they can run you out of the 
league. Of course, I've been hit three or 
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four times in the head. And sometimes 
they throw at you deliberately. 1 can 
remember once when Vernon Law, who 
didn't have a world of stuff but was 
noted for his control, hit me in the head 
with a pitch. Roy Face hit me in the 
head, too, and Drysdale threw close. But 
they've never been able to frighten me. 
PLAYBOY: Were you discouraged a усаг 
ago when you bad such a tough time get- 
ting base hits? 

AARON: No. I was confident, and I knew 
g that I'd get things goin’ aga 
What was the reason for your 


slow start? 
AARON: Well, 


I went to spring trainin 
knowin’ that I had to work twice as hard 
as some of the younger players to get in 
I've had one philosophy about 
baseball, and that is to take 
spring wainin’ very, very seriously. | 
know a lot of players go down there, fin. 
ish their workouts or practice, and. by 
one o'dock they're worried about gei 
to the golf course. But my main job is to 
do one thing, and that’s to get the jump 
on everybody else, because the 
сап get in shape, the sooner 1 can start 
doin’ the things 1 want to do. If 1 get 
some momentum in trainin’, ИЛЇ carry 
right on into the season. When we broke 
camp last year, I thought 1 was ready 
But 1 wasn't, you know? It took me an- 
other three and a hall weeks to really get 
myself in tiptop shape, And I felt aw 
ful: the ball club was goin’ bad and 
people were puttin’ everything on me. 
My legs felt weak, and my arm was no 
longer as strong as it used to be. That was 
why they moved me from right field to 
left field; they thought that if I didn't 
have to make that long throw, or cover 
all that space, it would benefit me and 
help the ball club, too—swhich it did. 
But I felt ed about it, And 
people were Vell, the only thing 
is hittin’ home 
And it seemed that way. It looked 
use J had maybe 13 hits- 
and ten of “em was home runs. It seemed 
at the time like I couldn't do anything 
else but hit home runs. And I didn't 
aL to pur Eddie Mathews, our man- 
c, in the position of havin' to 
‚ we've gotta set you down; you" 
п" too old.” 1 don't ever want any 
body comin’ up and tellin’ me that, and 
1 don't ever want anyone feelin’ sorry for 
me. And at that point 1 thought maybe a 
Jot of people were feelin’ sorry for me, in 
a way— because while I was gettin’ my 
share of home runs, they aren't ай that 
counts. You've got to be able to get your 
share of base hits—and also to steal bases 
and things like that. This was also the 
time that the hate mail started pourin 
in, because 1 was gettin’ so close to Babe 
Ruth's record. It got so my life was bein’ 
threatened just for doin’ my job. 
PLAYBOY: What did you do about the 
threats? 
AARON: All I could do was carry any 
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threats on my life to the police depart- 
ment and to the commissioner's office. 
it. And the commissioner has 
anything their office can 


do. they'll do 
PLAYBOY: You have security? 
AARON: Yeah. in certain areas—but they 
can't do but so much to help. I still get 
hate mail every day, but you get used to 
it after a while. Anyway, I don't really 
worry about hate too much since Jesse 
Jackson came to my rescue. And when I 
say “rescue,” I mean that. Before then, 
I had heard of Jesse and I respected 
him, But after all of this stuff came out, 
Jesse met me at the airport one night in 
Chicago, and he had about 100. 200 kids 
to meet me. That’s kinda late for kids to 
bc out, but they sang songs and every- 
thing right there at the airport. After 
that. I got to know Jesse real well. I had 
dinner with him, and that whole week- 
end was dedicated to me. I got to know 
all his aides. And I came to beli 
vhat he was doin’. I said that if there was 
thing I could do personally to help in 
ny way, 1 would. I think we athletes 
sometimes sit back and as long as things 
are goin’ good for us, we don't want to 
disturb the applecart. We forget where 
we came from. You know? Jf not for 
baseball, I'd just be an average black for 
white people to step on. We in sports get 
lost sometimes, wrapped up in our own 
itle thing, aud as Jong as we got a dollar, 
we forget about how there's 15,000,000 
other blacks in America that's starvin" 
to death—not only blacks but whites 
and everybody else. 
PLAYBOY: With or without hate mail—to 
get back to that—you had your share of 
base hits by the end of the 1973 scasoi 
AARON: Yeah—I hit .301, T think. 
PLAYBOY: You also ended the season with 
715 homers, one short of the record. 
Were you disappointed to come so close 
and not make it? 
AARON: No. It didn't bother me at all, to 
be frank with you. A lot of people said, 
“Well, whatre you gonna do now? You 
gonna go in a gopher hole and lay there 
son?” Because, you know, I 
n automobile crash or get in 
an airplane and have it drop. I said, "Lis- 
ten, whatever will be, will be—I can't 
change it. I’ve got to live my life the way 
Гуе been livin’ for 40 years. I can't be 
any more careful than I’ve always been,” 
Actually, if Fd taken full advantage of 
the situation—if I'd played some of the 
time in double-headers or if ГА played 
day games after night games—I probably 
could have hit that home run. Rut I 
wouldn't have been fair to my team- 
mates, nor the manager, by doin' that. 
It's more important to get a winnin' atti- 
tude on the ball club. People said, "The 
ball club's gonna finish in fifth or sixth 
place anyhow; why not take advantage of 
iv?” But that’s kinda selfish— 
never been а selfish ballplayer. I'm a 


member of the Auanta Braves, and 
whenever I leave here, I'd like for the 
young 
a wii 


юп was 
"type ballplayer; he wasn't. just 
for himself. He didn't go out there just 
for the sake of hittin’ a home run." Of 
course, it is a disappointment to close out 
my career with а losin’ ball club, but I 
take into consideration that we're in a re- 
buildin’ stage. We have some good ball 
players; it's just a matter of puttin’ 
everything together. It'll probably be 
two, three years before we can develop 
the habits of a championship team. 
PLAYBOY: Do any of your teammates re- 
sent your success? 

AARON: I'm sure that some have been 
jealous—but I wouldn't be in a position 
to name them. 

PLAYBOY: Was there ever any jealousy be- 
tween you and Fddie Mathews? 

AARON: If there ever was, it was friendly. 
It was never the kind of thing where he 
would come up in the ninth innin' and I 
wouldn't want him to hit the home run 
that would win the game. It w 
ly-type rivalry, and I think this 
hy situation, Back in the days when 
lette were pitchin' on our 
ball club, they would compete with each 
other in wins and losses, but after the 
ball game they would go and drink beer, 
maybe have dinner together. One record 
that's very dear to my “heart is the record 
that Mathews and I hold as far as t 
home runs as teammates. We happ 
to break the record of Ruth and Geh: 
and I think that the record we set 
probably never be broken, because 
so hard to find two teammates 
compare so equally in their wor 
their skill at the job, 
together that long. Mays and McCovey 
might have done it if they had come up 
at the same time. But you never hear any 
talk about this record; it's never been 
played up at all. I don’t know whether 
it's because Eddie and 1 played together 
all those years in smaller cities or wheth- 
er it’s because Mathews was basically the 
sametype player I was—not flashy, al 
though he was probably a little bit 
flashier than I was—or if it's because this 
particular record happened to be broken 
by a black player and a white player. 
PLAYBOY: In those years, you didn't get 
much publicity. Wasn't that depressing? 
AARON: Well, I've always been one to roll 
with the punches. I felt all along that 
one day, if I just stayed healthy, the 
attention some ballplayers were gettin’ 
had to roll my way. Because I had the 
credentials. E wasn’t an overnight succes 
I was able to perform over a period of 
years, you know, and to really get my 
thing down. When you're number two, 
you try harder. If Fd been playin’ in New 
York. City, 1 would have been nationally 
known maybe ten, 15 years ago. But I 
happened to play in two smaller cities. 
Tve never criticized the newspapers; 


who 


I felt all along that the media were 
just hoppin’ on whatever they thought, 
at that rime, was a hot item. And I just 
't a flashy-type ballplayer. Maybe, 
somewhere down the line. this has hurt 
me. Years ago somebody said, "Why don't 
you be more flashy?" I don't know what 
they wanted—maybe for me to pretend 
I was hurt every time I slid into a base 
or to have my cap Пу off every time Eran. 

But I just did the things I knew 1 
could do in the only way 1 knew I could 
do them. I'm a very low-key guy—this is 
just Henry Aaron's style—and I сапт 
change. Tod lie Stargell is in a situr- 
ation just about like the one I was in a 
few years ago. He's had three of the 
greatest seasons, back ro back, that any 
ballplayer has ever had, and yet he’s been 
as the M. V. P. award. If 
he'd been playin’ in a city like New York. 
he probably would have been the Most 


wa: 


e as Willie—or McCovey 
or Johnny Bench. 

PLAYBOY: But your own home-run pacc 
picked up considerably during that time. 
Are you a bener hitter now than you 
used to be? 

AARON: No, I don't think Fm nearly the 
hitter that I was ten years ago. I'd have to 
be kiddin’ myself to think that, at age 40, 
I'm as quick with my bat as L was 15 years 
ago. There's no way I could be. On given 
days I am, but if I have to play ten days 
з а row or play a day game after 
game, Ї just can't generate the bat speed 
that I used to. This is a young man's 
game, and that's the way itll always һе. 
However, I think that's one reason why 
I hit more home runs now than. say. 15 
years ago: The older you get, the care- 
fuller you get. When you get to the plate, 
you don’t want to swing at anything un- 
less you know exactly what you're swing- 
in’ ш. But I would say that ten years 
ago, there's no way they could have de- 
fensed me the way they have the last 
three ye 
PLAYBOY: You mean- 
AARON: By puttin’ on the shift. "That's 
another thi at's made me more of a 
homerun hitter: I have to hit with 
power to beat the shift. It's completely) 
gotten me away from thinkin’ about an 
average or of just hittin’ the ball through 
the infield to the other side. I have to 
hit with power and I'm concentratin' so 
much that when I get my pitch and 
the ball—well, it might be my only hit of 
the game, but it's a home run. 

PLAYBOY: Have you done anything spe- 
cial to get in shape for this season? 
AARON: Well, I haven't picked up any 
baseballs yet, but Гуе worked out at the 
Y every mornin’ at nine o'clock, swim- 
min’ and playin’ а lot of handball. 
People probably thought I was busy 
hell this winter, but I wasn't, I promised 
after the season was over that I would 
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stay away from the banquet circuit—and 
I didn't put on but three pounds. I feel 
e I've been blessed in that respect; I've 
never had any problem with my weight. 
And I've been able to come back from 
my injuries, whether you want to call 
that fortunate or unfortunate. I had an 
operation for calcium in my leg, I'm not 
at year, and before that I had a 
hemorrhoid operation. And 1 broke my 
ankle in my first major-league season, but 
bein’ so young. I was able to recuperate 
ith no ill effect. 
PLAYBOY: No loss of speed? 
AARON: Well, I never was a speed demon. 
I was always a pretty good base runner, 
but it was the clement of surprise: No- 
body ever thought I was gonna steal 
PLAYBOY: What's the hardest part of the 
game to cope with as you get older? 
AARON: That would have to be the travel, 
because you get so much of it. And 
the older you get the more it tires 
you out—packin’ and unpackin', movin’ 
through airports and time zones, goin’ in 
and out of hotels. It really takes a toll on 
you. And I just don’t go out. You know? 
Î stay in my room—in seclusion. Because 
if I'm recognized, 1 wind up signin’ a 
bunch of autographs instead of secin the 
things 1 want to see. Bur lately it’s been 
gettin’ so 1 can't even rest in the hotel, 
hecause once the kids find out where I 
am, they just come to my room and 
knock on the door, and all day long I 
have to sign autographs. 
PLAYBOY: You don't like tha 
AARON: ] just hate to get in a crowd 
where I'm gonna be subject 10 people 
stickin’ pencils in my face. They might 
accidentally poke one of my eyes out. 
You know? So I don't get into that situa- 
tion. I've always been а loner anyway, I 
don't know why—and sometimes it's 
good, sometimes it’s bad. Because lately 
I've had to be alone moie than ever. I 
just couldn't go anyplace. I've had to be 
isolated, which I'm already accustomed 
to, but still, you like to have some kind of 
outlet—to talk to people, or go to the 
movies, or do something. But it just 
hasn't been possible, the last few months, 
and I don't think it’s gonna get better. 
PLAYBOY: Rumor has it that your reciea- 
tion usually involves going off by your- 
sell anyway, 
AARON: Well, I like to go fishin’, you 
know. I go back to Mobile a lot, and I 
have my boat there—actually, two boats, 
а 27-[oot cabin crui: па a 13-footer, 
which 1 keep at my mother’s house. 1 go 
fresh-water fishin’, deep-sea fishin’ out 
on the Gulf, and I've gone to Mexico to 
fish. I love fresh-water fishin’ the best, but 
ГШ go anyplace as long as there's fishin’, 
PLAYBOY: Is it the challenge of bringing 
in the catch or the chance to get away? 
AARON: Both. But I suppose just gettin’ 
away is the most important. thing—not 
havin’ to hear the telephone ring and not 
76 bein’ able to look at a TV. That is just 


PLAYBOY 


the greatest thing in the we 
PLAYBOY: Being i: 
ness, obviously, is very different from 
being isolated in a room where there's 
nothing but a TV and a telephone. Dur- 
ing the season, isn't it hard to stay in 
your hotel so much? 

AARON: Not the way baseball is played 
today. Practically all the games are night 
games. So if you're playin’ on the West 
Coast, say, and the game is over at 11:30, 
105 12 o'clock or 12:30 by the time you 
get back in the hotel. And then you sleep 
till the next day, about 11 or 12—so actu- 
ally the day is shot again. I think baseball 
players spend half their lives either ri 
in a plane or in bed sleepin’, 
PLAYBOY: Have you read Ball Four? 
AARON: Yes—part of it. 

PLAYBOY: According to Jim Bouton, ball- 
players on the road don't always go to 
hed in order to sleep. The guys in the 
book seem interested more in boozing 
and woman chasing than in playing base. 
Ш, and they come off as pretty imma- 
characters. I5 that accurate? 

AARON: I suppose it is. But I'm sure that 
a lot of doctors and other professional 
people are just as immature as baseball 
players. They get drunk, they chase 
women and everything else. There are 
also a lot of immature women. They 
sc ballplayers just like the guys chase 
їп, It's not a one-sided story. 

PLAYBOY: According to Bouton, a lot of 
ballplayers also take pep pills in order to 
play better. 

AARON: Well, to be honest with you, I've 
never seen a ballplayer take anything to 
stimulate him belore a game, Maybe they 
do. and maybe Bouton has seen it—but 
I never have, I've taken a mild sedative 
in order to go to sleep, and I've seen 
other guys do the same—but I just don't 
believe you could function if you took 
somethin’ to stimulate you, 
PLAYBOY: A lot of fans claim they need 
stimulants when they try to watch base- 
ball. Is the game t00 slow, out of touch 
with the times? 

AARON: I know a lot of people say base- 
ball is dull, but it’s survived wars and ev. 
erything else that’s come along. Football 
hay gained in popularity, but 1 was glad 
10 see that, because Гуе always been a 
great football fan, Back in the Green Bay 
S. when Vince Lombardi had the old 
team back there, I used to go out and 
watch football in Milwaukee—just sit on 
one seat and stretch my legs out over 
three other ones. But it hasn't taken an: 


thing away from baseball; you can't 
really compare baseball and football, 


k it's a fantastic rule. I 
think it's one of the greatest things that's 
ever happened to baseball, And talkin’ to 
the American League players and fans. 
they love it, too—simply because it 
doesn't lave the game with a dull 


moment. If you've got a pitcher up there, 
you're either gonna bunt with him or 
he's gonna strike out. You do get pitch- 
ers thal! hit the ball consistently—your 
Tom Seavers, your Gibsons, maybe a 
Rick Wise. But for every one of those 
guys, they've got ten other guys that ain't 
gonna touch the ball. It's gonna be an 
automatic out. Well, maybe that's a good 
thing—the fans can go buy popcorn, Ser 
ously, though, I think it’s а great rule. 
And it's h 
probably wouldn't be 
now, Like Orlando Cepeda, who had a lot 
of trouble with his knees 's given him а 
new lease on life. Or Tony Oliva; he 
one of the brightest young stars that eve 
came into the league, some years ago, and 
hc had knee trouble, too. So that rule’s 
gonna help him an awful lot. 
PLAYBOY: What about other changes 
people keep proposing, such as standard- 
izing the ball p. 
AARON: I think every ball park should be 
built or fixed for that particular club. If 
you've got a good pitchin' staff, then 
make it a large ball park. For example, 
the Dodgers, ever since they've been in 
Los Angeles, have concentrated on specd 
and pitchin'. When they had Koufax and 
Drysdale, they felt they could beat any- 
one if you just gave them two runs. If 
you've got sluggers, make ita park where 
people can see home runs; they're not 
gonna come into the stadium jus to see 
the team lose, N 
[air park. If а pitcher makes a mistake 
nd a guy hits the ball 340 fect, that's 
pposed to be a home run, r 
at you think about it. Just like a hitter 
don't have any business swingin’ at bad 
pitches, a pitcher don't have any business 
makin' a bad pitch. If he does, then he's 
supposed to be hurt by it. 
PLAYBOY: What about the orange base- 
ball? Would that make it casier for hit- 
ters to see what they're swinging at? 
AARON: Well, 1 can't argue with Charley 
Finley. Much as people might say that his 
ideas are no good, the fact is that he has 
brought a Jot of good ideas into baseball. 
He brought in the colored uniforms, and 
before he did, they were just goin 
the same old dull ones. But really, I can't 
say whether І like this idea until E sw 
at an orange baseball, 
PLAYBOY: Do you agree with the people 
who claim that night baseball is responsi- 
ble for the decline in .300 hitters? 
AARON: No, I don't. In fact, when 1 was 
much younger, I would prefer pl 
ht nes. It didn't bother me at all. 
Now that I'm older—and don't ask me 
the reason for this—I would much rather 
play day games. It just seems like every 
time І gotra play a night game, I'm 
tired—maybe from just lyin’ around the 
hotel. But I've tilked to most of the 
younger players on our club right now, 
and for some reason, they would much 
rather play night games. 
PLAYBOY: If might baseball 


ped a lot of ballplayers who 
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plem, why are batting averages gener- 
ally lower than they used to be? 
AARON: Well, the owners and the man- 


agement don't concentrate on battin’ as 
much as they do on pitchin'. They're 
worried about gettin’ five, six or seven 


innin’s out of the pitcher, then bringin’ 
in a fresh one. They're not as concerned 
with the hitter as they used to be. 
PLAYBOY: Is the disappearance of the 
minor leagues part of the difficulty in de- 
veloping fresh baseball talent? 

AARON: Well, it's true that a lot of minor 
league cities have been stripped of th 
teams. Ball clubs used to carry as many as 
three or four triple-A farm clubs. Major- 
league players used to go play in the 
California league alter they could no 
longer play in the big leagucs—but now 
they to go to Japan. The economic 
structure of baseball has changed in such 
a way that the owners can't afford to 
І thi the kids 
comin’ up today have had somethin’ to 
do with it. They're smarter, they're bet- 
ter athletes and they demand more 
money. When I first came t9 the big 
leagues, the minimum was $5000—and I 
don't care if you're talkin’ "bout how 
dollar is worth a dollar or 90 cents or ten 
cents; $5000 is still just $5000. So I think. 
that in this way, the game has changed 
along with society and everything else— 
and it's changed for the good. 

А few years ago, they were spreadin* 
lot of big bonuses around, had 
four or fi 
club. All these kids got about a hundred 
or so thousand dollars to sign a cont 
It took me about 14 years to start ma 
that kind of money. People said, “Don't 
you resent them?” No, they were just a 
lot smarter, and they had agents to nego- 
atc their contracts for them. Which F 
idn't; the only somebody I had nego- 

in’ my contract was Syd Pollack, the 
owner of the old Indianapolis Clowns. 
When he sold one of his black players, he 
would just give you so much money and 
keep the rest. It was that simple. White 
ballplayers were comin’ out of college, or 
the Babe Ruth League, and they were 
' "em big bonuses—but they weren't 
givin' any to Mack pla 
PLAYBOY: When you went to the Natioi 
ague 
ng black, as Jackie Robinson did? 
AARON: | went through the thing of seg- 
ted housin' in spring trainin’, But 
when I got to cities like Philadelp! 
Chicago and New York, they were inte- 
rated, and I never heard any п 
in' there. Jackie went through t 
every place he went; North and South, 
he was reminded u 
him to play major-league ba 
handful of us could have taken even 
le dab of what he took. But when I 
me up to the Braves, 1 was under pres- 
I knew I wasn't gonna keep 
л 


M 


and м 


n3 


n 1954, did you get hassled for 


c 
surc to ex 
а job just because I had a great year 


the Sally League. I had to show the Man 
that I could pla 
got off to a good s 
and when Bobby Thomson brok 
ankle, 1 was the best ballplayer they had 
down there to replace him, So 1 got my 
chance. And fortunately, 1 played under 
a manager—Charlie Grimm—who let me 
make mistakes and profit by ‘em. 
PLAYBOY: Was he your best manager? 
AARON: No. Ben Geraghty had to be the 
greatest manager I ever had. I played for 
Ben in the Sally League, and it was 
the first year they ever had blacks in the 
league. There were three of us on the 
team, I'm also sure it was the first time 
Ben Geraghty had ever managed blacks— 
and he was just super. Ben used to sit 
down and talk and have a bottle of beer 
with us, And he » awful lot about 
baseball, more than just reae 
how to play the game itself, how to ap- 
proach it. But the league was highly se 
regated, and. Jacksonville wasn't one of 
your liberal cities; the fans didn't want 
us playing there. 
PLAYBOY: How do you account for your 
lity to perform under the kind of pres- 
ksonville—or that 


e you faced in 
you faced last season? 

AARON: Just by bein’ black. I think every 
black person is prepared to deal with 
pressure because they're born under ad 
versity, and they live under pressure 


every day of their lives. They know damn 
well that they've gotta go out there and 
do bener than the average person in 


order to keep their job. 
PLAYBOY: When did you 
aware that to be black m 
second-class treatment? 
AARON: I suppose when I was about ten, 
not because of anything that happened 
to me, but just realizin' that we were 
livin’ on the wrong side of the tracks 
and that my father was barely makin’ 
ends meet. But Mobile has always been 
a litle bit more open than the average 
Southern city. Spring Hill College, for 
ample, has been integrated for as long 
s I can remember; there's always been 
s goin' to school there. 
What kind of future did vou 
look forward to as a kid in Mobile? 
AARON: | never thought about anything 
but playin’ baseball. My mother and fa- 
ther wanted me to go on to college after 
1 got out of high school, but I wanted to 
play major-league ball—and after Jackie 
broke in, I thought blacks had as good a 
chance as anybody if they could show 
they had major-league skills. My mothe 
was a little disappointed that 1 didn't g 
on to school, and I would be very disap- 
pointed if one of my n't go on to 
college, regardless of wh E 
they might have in sports. 
PLAYBOY: Alter you'd p 
Braves in. Milw 
fran 


first. become 
ant getting 


yed with the 
kee for 11 years, the 
bise moved to Atlanta. Were you up- 
tight about returning to the South at 
that point in your career? 


AARON: Well, I didn't want to be la 
heled a wooden god when I got here in 
Auanta—and then have them discover 
that I can strike out with thc bases 
loaded, too. I just wanted to be a basel; 
player. As it turned out, movin’ here w 
опе of the most fortunate things that 
ever happened to me in an economic 
sense, because it's а growin’ city, and I 
got here just in time to be in on that. On 
the other hand, Milwaukee was a great 
city to me, to my family. I was born in 
the South, my ex-wife was born in the 
South, and we were accustomed to the 
habits and the happenin’s of the South. 
But the kids were content in Milwaukee, 
they were happy with their friends, and 
they had no real contact with segregation. 
PLAYBOY: Isn't there segregation in 
Milwaukec? 

AARON: Of course, st ation is evi 
where—but they didn't come in contact 
with it up there, because they were so 
small. Anyway, I had no animosity about 
movin’ here, but some little things I said 
were blown out of proportion. People 
id, “Well, he said he didn’t want to 
move here because he didn't want the Ku 
Klux Kl. ' on his door." But 
І never made those statements. I feel 
quite comfortable stayin’ here. 
PLAYBOY: Ihe city looks fairly well 
grated. Is that an illusion 
AARON: Well. Atlanta is a metropoli 
city and it has its problems, but the 
no bigger or more outstandi 
cities problems. You're gonna run into 
people anywhere that don't want their 
kids to go to school with black kids, don’t 
want to sit next to you at the lunch 
counter or—out of meanness—just don't 
want to give you respect as a human 
bei You know? And rather than bein’ 
judged by your character, you're judged 
by your color. You're gonna find this 
everyplace. In fact, I have never lived а 
day in my lile that in some way—some 
small way, somewhere—someone 
1emind me that Im black. 
PLAYBOY: For example? 

AARON: For an example, last night. I go 
to a basketball game where my kid is 
playin’. And Em lookin’ at the referee 
deliberately callin’ fouls on him just be- 
usc he's the only black kid out there. 
Tm not askin’ "em to give him anythi 
but it just tears me apart inside. J can 
take it, you know, bur I say: How in the 
hell a man stand out ther grow 
mar nd be so hateful and resentful 
toward a kid? Bur they are; they s 
out there callin’ these fouls, and the kid 
«апл do nothin’, 1 had to 
talk to him. But what 
the hell can you do? I 


[s 


е 


" than other 


et angry: 


angry I leel like goin’ out there and 
achin” somebody in the mouth. If it 


p 
was myself, it would never bother me, bc- 
cause, as a grown person, I would know 
how to get back at ‘em. But he's a Kid, 
id all he's doin’ out there is playin’ 
the same type of game that the other 
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nine white boys are playin’. But if he 
gets any kind of aggressive out there—like 
they are—they're gonna call fouls on 
It's a shame, but that's just the way 
PLAYBOY: Do black and white ballplayers 
socialize together? 

AARON: They socialize more now than 
they used to. Some of the young players, 


the younger kids that aren't married. 
they—what you call i¢—they date. I've 
seen white players with black girls and 


black players with white girls. But when 
1 first came up, you never saw that. 
PLAYBOY: In recent years, you've been 
very outspoken about racial inequities in 
baseball. but at one time you had a repu- 
ion for being quiet, What happened to 
turn you around? 
AARON: I've always spok 
fore, when I said somethin’, nobody lis- 
tened, It’s just like a high school student 
versus a guy with a master's degree. Ive 
got my master's degree now, in baseball, 
and I paid my dues—and now that Fm 
closin' ш on one of the most prodigious 
records in the workl, every time I say 
somethin’, its їп prints And thas iie 
ference, I^ ve sa d 
and over aga 
justice in baseball. As far as my personal 
wealth is concerned, I owe eve g 10 
baseball. But I still say that I've given 
baseball more than its given me. And I 
think the average black player can say 
the same thing. 
PLAYBOY: Why haven't the major le 
ever had a black manager? 
AARON: I don't know what the answer is. 
I don't know what they could be 
oL My brother Tommies тапар} 
Savannah: he took over for Clint Court- 
t year and did a good job. But as 
black. gettin a chance to manage a 
gue club, I don't know. It’s been 
Jacki to 
ball, since the black player proved 
he's super on the field. Now it’s time for 
the owners to give him a job that’s equal 
to his character. And baseball, as much 
7% done for а lot of people, has 
dragged its foot o 
long, much longer than any other sport. 
Гуе heard some talk that if baseball 
ever fires a black manager. then how's 
the black commu fed? Hell, 
black players a 
jobs; how do they feel about them losin’ 
those jobs: 1 realize that if 1 was the 
manager of a ball club, that if L wasn't 
doin’ the job, pretty soon somebody 
would come along and tike my job away 
from me l they should. It’s the € 
thing in the world to replace a n 
but it’s harder'n hell for you to. 
40 ballplayers. I realize this, you ioe 
I'm not that dumb. So I think that's a 
stupid thing lor them to say 
PLAYBOY: Will this be your last season? 
AARON: І hope so. I'm lookin’ forward to 
it bein’ my last season 
PLAYBOY: If the Natioi 


1 out. But be 


d 


is situation much too 


al League should 


ter rule, would 
you con B your career i 
that capacity? 
AARON: Well. they don't have it now. 
if they don't have it by the time 1 ret 
Tm nor gonna worry about it. 1 dont 
think, in any case, that I would consider 
it until after 1 break the record. becuse 
there's been enough asterisks behind that 
ready—you know. people talk 
to bat so many times 
Babe Ruth. etc. 
PLAYBOY: What do you 
when they bring that up? 
AARON: 1 don't say anything to them, be- 
cause vou cau argue with a person the 
rest of your life about baseball. about 
what Ruth would have done today com- 
pared. with what he 
way. so ау not to. 
of me holdin’ 
You know? But I'll give you my thinkin 
I'm not out tryin’ to destroy 


nd 


to people 


ve "em the 
conversation. 


пу black man can destroy а white 
s record, because 
a in this time. The pr 


happ: 
gonna let it happen: white people 


general ain't gonna let it happen, 
it just ain't gonna happen 

But I still say that reg: 
you look at it. whether you sty Ruth 
would have hit so many more home runs 
if he h pitcher, 1 was 
sponsible for him bein’ a pitch 
know? If he felt like he wanted to be 
pitcher for five years, that was his busi 
ness. They say, “Well, he didn't go to bat 
but so many times. so you can't legally 
say you hit more home runs.” Well, you 
know, 1 got 3500 or 3600 too, and 1 
can argue the point that maybe Ruth hit 
all these home runs aud had this fanta 
tic bau —but he never did get 
3000 base hits. You can e till you're 
blue in the face about records and how a 
person would do, so 1 just don't say any- 
thing. 1 just keep doin’ the best 1 can. 
PLAYBOY: Looking back over your 700- 
plus homers, are there any that you feel 
were especially important? 
AARON: Several. Опе is the home run 1 
hit off Billy Muffett in 757 that clinched 
the pennant for the Milwaukee Bi 
That's probably the most оша 
one, simply because it put us in the 
world series against the Yankees. My 
700th home run was also one of the most 
exi id historical—moments of my 
career, And then there’s the first home 
run l hit an All-Star game, which 
came rather late—in "71. 1 thought I was 
never gonna do 
PLAYBOY: Since you" strik- 
ing distance of the homerun record, 
have you ever doubted that you were 
going to make it 
AARON: Yes. Two years ago, during the 
baseball strike. E felt I had to take advan 
tage of every opportunity, every chance— 
and I knew 1 wasn't the youngest player 


«Hess of how 


e been withi 


in the league. So if 1 took off for 11 
days like that. I was gonna have to work 
that much harder to get myself in shape. 
I thought. that year. if I could have 
ended up hittin’ 40 home runs, then it 
probably would have been a waltz for me 
last But I didn't hit that many 
home runs, and that put a lot of pre 
on me for the 73 season. I knew th 
1 any chance of doin’ it, 1 had to have 
a great season last year—I mean, a great 
in’ about one where 


. Fm not tal 


95 or 30 home runs, you know. 1 
ason with less 


wanted to go into this 
than five home runs to 
gonna be awful tough for me to get 20 
more. And I still feel that way 


Iplayers likely to have а bad season 
t my age 


1 have to take 


ny year, and 
that into consideration. 

PLAYBOY: Alter 20 years in the big 
leagues. do you feel as though you've out- 
lived your time? 

AARON: Not really, Stan Musial played 
till he was about 43 or 44, 1 guess. Ted 
Williams played until he was 41 or 42. 


Willie Mays just retired: and Eddie just 
retired about five years ago. So if I can 


finish another year, 1 feel like I'm still 
ahead of the game 

PLAYBOY: Do you want to manage alter 
you hang up your spikes? 
AARON: No, 1 wouldn't want to m: 
I'm sure of that. 

PLAYBOY: What do you want to do? 
AARON: Well, I'd like to remain in base- 
ball iu some сар There haven't 


Boe 


been too many real 
blacks alter they stop playin’, other tha 
coachin' first base. 1 don't want to be a 


k that would be 
than 


firstbase coach; 1 th 
somewhat of a demotion rathe 
promotion. 1 wouldu’t like to be a 
perscout." either. I would like to work i 
the front office in some way. Like 1 say, 
black players haven't put a dent in the 
front office yet, so it’s time to look in 
that divection—and I think that with the 
knowledge I've picked up over the years, 
Шу be an asset to some or 
If not— well, I've been fortu- 
gh to invest in a few deals that 
paid ой, and if I had to quit the 
ame today or tomorrow, I could go on 
livin’. 1 don't think I'd have to go out 
and beg pennies. 
PLAYBOY: Are you sorry that your playing 
career is 1g the end? 
AARON: Well, 1 always knew the da 
gonn: forever. 
And I've had a great 


hav 


come: 


nobody goes on 


reer. I don't have 


anything to be ashamed of. I worked 
hard for wha 


chieved, and I appre- 
s ever done 


not like a doctor's carcer 


for me. But it’s 


lawyers career, They can go on 
just 


comes a day when you have to qui 
was a blessin' of the Lord that I was able 
to play so long. 


WHAT SORT OF MAN READS PLAYBOY? 


A man who always has the reins of any situation well in hand. Setting his own course for a full and 
active life, he knows what he wants and how to get it. And naturally he looks to PLAYBOY for ways 
to expand his horizons even further. Fact: PLAYBOY is read by over 21,000,000 trend-setting adults 
each month—including 5,500,000 women. Want to form a lifelong partnership between these active, 
adventurous men and women and your product? PLAYBOY's the place to start. (Source: 1973 TGI.) 
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article By CARL BERNSTEIN and BOB WOODWARD 


ALL THE PRESIDENT; 


JUNE 17, ine o'clock Saturday morn- 
ing. Early for the telephone. Bob Wood- 
ward fumbled for the receiver and snapped 
awake. The city editor of The Washington 
Post was on the line. Five men had been 
sted earlier that morning in a burglary at Democratic 
headquarters, carrying photographic equipment and elec- 
tronic gear. Could he come in? 

Woodward, who had worked for the Post for only nine 
months, was always looking for a good Saturday assign- 
ment, but this didn’t sound like one. A burglary at the 
local Democratic headquarters was too much like most of 
what he had been doing—investigative pieces оп unsani- 
tary restaurants and smalltime police corruption. Wood- 
d had hoped he had broken out of that; he had just 
hed a series of stories on the attempted assassination 
of Alabama governor George Wallace. Now, it seemed, 
he was back im the same old slot. 

Woodward left his apartment in downtown Washing- 
ton and walked the six blocks to the Post. The news- 
paper's mammoth newsroom—over 150 feet squ: i 
rows of brightly colored desks set on a half acre of sound- 
absorbing carpet—is usually quiet on Saturday morning. 
It is a day for long lunches, catching up on work, read- 
ing the Sunday supplements. Woodward checked in with 
the city editor and learned with surprise that the bur- 
glars had not broken into the small local Democratic 
‘arty office but the headquarters of the Democratic 
National Commitiee in the Watergate office-apartment- 
hotel complex. 

It was an odd place to find the Democrats. 
The opulent Watergate, on the banks of the 


they were nixon’s 


Nixon Administration. They had run into 
a solid wall of riot-equipped Washington 
policemen who had pushed them back onto 
the campus of George Washington Univer- 
sity with tear gas and billy clubs. From 
their balconies, anxious tenants of the Watergate had 
watched the confrontation and some had cheered and 
toasted when the protesters were driven back and the 
northwest winds off the Potomac chased the tear gas away 
from the fortress. Among those who had been knocked to 
the ground was Washington Post reporter Carl Bernstein. 
The policeman who sent him sprawling had probably 
not seen the press cards hanging from his neck, and 
perhaps paid more attention to his longish hair. 

As Woodward began making phone calls, he noticed 
that Ber , onc of the paper's two Virginia political 
reporters, was working on the burglary story, too. 

Oh, God, not Bernstein, Woodward thought, recalling 
several office rumors about Bernstein's ability to push his 
way—and his by-line—onto а good story. 

Bernstein was a college dropout. He had started as a 
copyboy at the Washington Evening Star when he was 16, 
became a full-time reporter at 19 and ha the 
Post since 1966. He occasionally did an inv ve series 
and had covered both the courts and city hall. But he pre- 
ferred doing long discursive articles about. the capital's 
people and neighborhoods. 

Woodward knew that Bernstein sometimes wrote 
about rock music for the Post, but when he learned that 
Bemstein also wrote occasional reviews of 
classical music, he choked that down with 
some dificulty. Bernstein looked, to Wood- 


Potomac in downtown Washington, was as ward, like one of those counterculture 
as the Union League Club. palace guard— | оппаа he despised. 
Two years carlier, it had been the target hard-working, loyal, That morning, Bernstein had Xeroxed 


of 1000 anti-Nixon demonstrators who had 
shouted “Pigs,” “Fascists” and “Sieg Heil” 
as they tried to storm the citadel of Repub- 
lican power—residence of John Mitchell, 
the lawand-order Attorney General of the 
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self-righteous—and 
very nearly 


all-powerful... 


copies of notes from reporters at the scene, 
then told the city editor that he would do 
some more checking around. The city 
editor shrugged acceptance and Bernstein 
began calling everybody he could reach at 


88 


the Watergate—desk clerks, bellmen, maids, waiters in 
the restaurant. 

Between calls, Bernstein looked across the newsroom 
to Woodward's desk about 20 feet aw could see 
that Woodward was also wor 

That figured, Bernsti 


thought. Woodward was a 
prima donna who played heavily at office politics. Bern- 
stein thought his rapid rise at the Post had had less to do 
with ability than with his establishment credentials: 
‘ale, Navy Officers Corps, lawns, staterooms and grass 
tennis courts. (He'd even been invited to Presidential 
aide John Ehrlichman's tennis party at Camp David but 
hadn't been able to attend.) But Bernst guessed that 
Woodward probably didn’t have the street savvy a good 
investigative reporter needed, And he knew that Wood- 
ward couldn't write very well. One office joke had it that 
English was not Woodward's native language. 

They had never worked on a story together. Wood- 
ward was 29, Bernstein 28. 

"The Post’s first Watergate story described an elaborate 
attempt by five burglars to bug the Democratic head- 
quarters. The next day, June 18, the reporters wrote 
that one of the five burglars was James McCord, security 
coordinator for the Committee for the Re-election of the 
President. John Mitchell issued a statement denying that 
McCord was acting under instructions from him or from 
any other senior official at CRP. 

After midnight, Woodward received a call at home 
from Eugene Bachinski, the Post's regular night police 
reporter. 

Bachinski had something [rom one of his police sources, 
Two address books, belonging to two of five men arrested 
inside the Watergate, contained the name and phone 
number of E. Howard Hunt, with the small notations 
“W. House" and “W. Н.” 

Also listed in a confidential inventory of the suspects’ 
belongings were “two pieces of yellow lined paper, one 
addressed to "Dear Friend Mr. Howard, the other to 
‘Dear Mr. H. H., " and an unmailed envelope contain- 
ing Hunt's personal check for six dollars made out to 
Lakewood Country Club in Rockville, along with a bill 
for the same amount. 

Woodward sat down in а hard chair by his phone and 
checked the telephone directory. He found a listing for 
E. Howard Hunt in Potomac, Maryland, 
the affluent horse-country suburb in Mont- 
gomery County. No answer. 

At the office the next day, Woodward 
alled an old friend and sometime source 
who worked for the Federal Government 
and did not like to be called at his office. 
The friend sa y that the breakin 
case was going to “heat up," but he couldn't 
plain and hung up. 

It was approaching three P.u., the hour 


«.- until a couple of 
Jung reporters 
decided to investigate 
what the white 
house called “a 
third-rate burglary" 


when the Post's editors list ews budget" the stories 
they expect for the next day's pape 

Woodward, who had been assigned to write the next 
's Watergate story, picked up the telephone and dialed 
456-14 14—the White House. He asked for Howard Hunt, 
The switchboard operator rang an extension. There was 
no answer. Woodward was about to hang up when the 
operator came back on the line. “There is one other place 
he might be,” she said. "In Mr. Colson's offic 

"Mr. Hunt is not here now," Colson's secretary told 
Woodward, and gave him the number of a Washington 
public-relations firm, Robert R. Mullen & Company, 
where she said Hunt worked as a write 

Woodward walked across to the onal desk at the 
east end of the newsroom and asked one of the assistant 
national editors, J. D. Alexander, who Colson was. Alex- 
ander laughed. Charles W. Colson, special counsel to the 
President of the United States, was the White House 
“hatchet man,” he said, 

Woodward called the White House back and asked a 
clerk in the personnel office if Howard Hunt was on the 
payroll. She said she would check the records. A few 
moments later, she told Woodward that Howard Hunt 
was a consultant working for Colson. 

Woodward called the Mullen pub 
and asked for Howard Hunt. 

“Howard Hunt here,” the voice said. 

Woodward identified himsell. 

“Yes? What iy it?” Hunt sounded mpatient. 

Woodward asked Hunt why his name and phone num- 
ber were in the address books of two of the men arrested 
at the Watergate. 

“Good God!” Hum said. Then he quickly added, “In 
view that the matter is under adjudication, | have no 
comment,” and slammed down the phone 

Woodward thought he had a story. 

A while later, Woodward phoned Robert F. Bennett, 
president of Mullen, and asked about Hunt. Bennett, 
the son of Republican Senator Wallace F. Bennett of 
Utah, said. "] guess it's no secret thar Howard was with 
the CIA. 

It had been a secret to Woodward. He called the GIA, 
where a spokesman said that Hunt had been with the 
agency [rom 1949 to 1970. 

Woodward, puzzled, placed another call to his Govern- 
ment friend and asked for advice. His 
friend sounded nervous. On an olLthe- 
record basis, he told Woodward that the 
FBI regarded Hunt as а prime suspect in 
the Watergate investigation for many rea- 
sons aside from the address-book entries and 
the unmailed check. Woodward was bound 
not to use the information in a story, be- 
cause it was olf the record. But his friend 
assured him that there would be nothing 
unfair about a story that reported the 


relations. firm 
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address-book and country-club connec- 
tions. That assurance could not be used 
in print, either, but it was the under- 
pinning of the story Woodward was 
about to write. 

Barry Sussman, the city editor, was in- 
trigued. He dug into the Post library's 
clippings on Colon and found a Feb- 
ruary 1971 story in which an anony- 
mous source described Colson as one of 
the “original backroom boys ... the 
brokers, the guys who fix things when 
they break down and do the dirty work 
when irs necessary." Woodward's story 
about Hunt, which identified him as a 
consultant who worked in the White 
House for Colson, included the quota- 


tion and noted that it came from a pro- 
file writen by “Ке EP ey 
current. White Hou: ntil re- 


cently was a reporter. 

The story, on June 90, was headlined, 
“WHITE HOUSE CONSULTANT TIED TO 
BUGGING FIGURE.” 

That morning at the Florida White 
House Key Biscayne. Presidential 
press secretary Ronald L. Ziegler briefly 
wered a question about the break-in 
at the Watergate by observing: “Certain 
elements may try to stretch this beyond 
what it is” Ziegler described the incident 
as “a third-rate burglary attempt” not 
worthy of further White House comment. 


Bernstein meanwhile set out to learn 
what he could about Colson. He called 
а for r official of the Nixon Admin- 


istration who he thought might be able 
to supply some helpful biographical 
ata. Instead of biography. the man told 


Bernstein: “Whoever was responsible for 
the Watergate break-in would have to be 
somebody who doesn’t know about poli- 
tics but thought he did. I suppose that’s 


why Colson’s name comes up. . . . Any- 
body who knew anything wouldn't be 
looking over there for real political infor- 


Чоп. They'd be looking for something 
else . . . scandal, gossip.” 

The man knew the inner workings of 
the White House, of which Bernstein and 
Woodward were almost totally ignorant, 
and, better yet, he maintained extens 
contacts with his former colleagues. 

Bernstein asked if he thought there 
y possibility that the President's 
ign committee or—even less like- 
h—the White House would sponsor such 
a stupid mission as the Watergate raid. 
Bernstein waited to be told no. 

1 know the President well enough to 
know if he needed something like this 
done, it certainly wouldn't be a shoddy 
job, id the former official. But 
not inconceivable that the Pre: 
would want his campaign aides to have 
every piece of political intelligence and 
gossip available. He recalled that one 
White House political consultant “was al- 
ways talking about walkietalkies. You 
would talk about politics and he would 


talk about devices. There was always a 
great preoccupation at the White House 
with all this intelligence nonsense. Some 
of those people are dumb enough to 
think there would be something there. 
This picture of the White House was 
in sharp contrast to the smooth, well- 
oiled machine Bernstein was accustomed 
to reading about in the newspapers: 
those careful, disciplined, look-alike 
guards to the palace who were invai 
referred to as “the President's men.’ 


Since June 17, the Committee for the 
Re-election of the President had seemed 
inviolate, as impenetrable as a super- 
secret national-security bureaucracy. Visi- 
tors were met at the door by a uniformed 
guard, cleared for access by press or 
security staffs, escorted to their appoint- 
ments and led back out. The committec's. 
telephone roster of campaign officials 
gle sheet of paper listing more than 
100 names— considered a classified 
document. A Washington Post research- 
er who obtained a copy from a friend at 
the committee was told, ize ГЇЇ 
lose my job if they find ou 

The managers of the commiuce’s va 
ous divisions, the real campaign heavies 
generally known to the press and the 
public alike, were conspicuous on the 
roster because they had private secret 
ies listed below their names. Because the 
floor numbers were listed next to the 
names and phone extensions of commi 
tee personnel, it was possible to calculate 
roughly who worked in proximity to 
whom. And by wansposing telephone es 
tensions from the roster and listing them 
in sequence, it was even possible to deter- 
mine who worked for whom. 

For Bernstein and Woodward, study. 
ng the roster became a devotional ex- 
ercise not unlike reading tea leaves. 
Divining names from the list, they had, 
by mid-August. iting CRP 
people at their homes after the 7:45 р.м. 
first-edition deadline. 

When Bernstein knocked on his first 
door, the occupant. pleaded with him to 
leave "before they see you." The em- 
ployee was literally trembling. "Please 
lone. I know you're only trying 
to do your job, but you don't realize thc 
pressure we're under.” Bernstein tried to 
get a conversation started but was told, 
"I hope you understand I'm not being 
rude, please go." as the door closed. 

Another said, “1 want 10 help,” and 
burst into tears, crying, "God. it's all so 
awful," as the reporter was shown to the 
door, 

The nighttime visits were fish 
peditions. And the trick was just getting 
inside where the conversation could be 
pursued, consciences could be appealed 
to. The reporters always identified them- 
selves immediately as reporters for The 
Washington Post, but the approach that 
seemed to work best was less than 


begun 


leave me. 


ex- 


straightforward: A friend at the commit- 
tee told us that you were disturbed by 
some of the things you saw poing on 
there, that you would be a good person 
to talk хо... that you were absolutely 
straight and honest and didn't know 
quite what to do: we understand the 
problem—you believe in the President 
and don't want to do anything that 
would seem disloyal. 

Woodward could say that he was a reg- 
istered Republican; Bernstein could 
argue a genuine antipathy to the politics 
of both parties. 

Sometimes it worked. People wanted 
to know who at the committee had given 
the reporters their names. That gave 
Woodward and Bernstein a chance to 
explain that they must protect confiden- 
assuring whomever they were 
talking to that he or she would be simi- 
larly shielded. Once inside, notebooks 
were never used. 

Then, working around the edges, they 
began accumulating litile pieces: Has the 
FBI talked with you? “I can't understand 
it; they never asked." . . , “The FBI 
ated to know if I saw anybody using 
the shredder.” . . . "I heard from some- 
body in Finance that if they ever got a 
look at the books, it would be all over, so 
they burned "em." . .. "From what I hear, 
they were spying on everybody, follow- 
ing them around, the whole bit. 
"Please don't ever call me on the tele- 
phone—God, especially not at work, but 
not here citer. Nobody knows what 
they'll do. They are desperate." 

In carly September, the reporters 
picked up а copy of the committee's lat- 
est expenditure report, which listed the 
names of aried employees. Ве 
stein noticed the name of someone he 
had once met and called her for lunch. 
He suggested halfa-dozen places where 
they could meet and not be seen, but she 
insisted on a sandwich shop where doz- 
ens of Nixon campaign workers were eat- 
ing, When they sat down, she explained 
why: "Fm being followed. It’s open here 
and doesn't look like I'm hiding 
anything. People won't talk on the 
phones; it's terrible; 

Bernstein asked her to calm down and 
said he thought she was overdramatizing. 
“I wish I were.” she said. “They know 
everything at the committee. They know 
that the indiciments will be down in a 
week and that there will only be seven. 
[Along with the original five burglars and 
Howard Hunt, G. Gordon Liddy, finance 
counsel to СКР, was now a suspect] 
Once, another person went back to the 
D.A. because the FBI didn't ask her the 
t questions. That night her boss 
knew about it. I always had one institu- 
tion 1 believed in—the FBI. No more. 

“Гуе done my duty as a good citizen. 1 
t back to the D.A., too. But I'm а 
fatalist now. Irll nev come out, 
the whole truth. You'll never get the 


“Admit it, Oedipus—wasn't that better than mother used to make?" 
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truth, You can’t get it by reporters’ talk- 
ing to just the good people. They know 
you've been out talking to people at 
night. Somebody from the press office 
came up to our office today and said, 'I 
sure wish I knew who in this committee 
had a link to Carl Bernstein and Bob 
Woodward." The FBI never even asked 
me if I was at the committee over thc 
weekend of the break-in. | was there 
almost the whole time. 

She asked Bernstein to walk back to 
the office with her, to avoid any appear- 
ance of furtiveness. While they were wait- 
ing to cross the street at 17th Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Maurice Stans, 
finance chairman for CRP, pulled up 
across the avenue in his limousine. 

“He was an honest man before all this 
started,” she said. "Now he's lying, too.” 

Bernstein studied Stans from across the 
street as the former Secretary of Com- 
merce entered the building. 

About five o'clock, the woman tele- 
phoned Bernstein. She sounded almost 
hysterical. "I'm in a phone booth. When 
1 got back from lunch, I got called into 
somebody's office and confronted with 
the fact that 1 had been seen talking to a 
Post reporter. They wanted to know ev- 
erything. It was high up: that’s all you 
have to know. I told you they were fol- 
lowing me. Please don’t call me again or 
come (0 see me. 

Later that night, Bernstein went to her 
хтети and knocked on the door. 

30 away.” she said. and Bernstein 
went off to bang on other doors. 

On the evening of September l4, Bern- 

ein knocked at the front door of a small 
tract house in a Washington suburb. The 
owner of this house was a woman who 
worked for Maurice Stans. “She knows a 
lot," he had been told. 

A woman opened the door and let 
Bernstein in. "You don't want me, you 
want my sister," she said. Her sister came 
into the room. He had expected a typical 
bookkeeper, a woman in her 50s, proba- 
bly gray; bur she was much younger. 

“Oh, my God." she said. "you're from 
The Washington Post. You'll have to go, 
I'm sorry.” 

Bernstein tried to hold his ground. 
The sister was smoking and he noticed a 
pack of cigarettes on the dinette tabl 
asked for опе, “ГИ get it," he said as the 
sister moved toward the table. "Don't 
bother." That got him ten feet into the 
house. He blufled, telling the bookkecp- 
er that he understood she was afraid; 
there were а Jot of people like her at the 
committee who wanted to tell the truth, 
but some people didn't want to listen. 
He knew that certain people had gone 
back to the FBI and the prosecutors to 
give more information. . . . He hesitated. 

"Where do you reporters get your in- 
formation, anyhow?” she asked. "Thats 
what nobody at the committee can 
figure out.” 


Bernstein asked if he could sit down 


ly have not " She was di 
cofice and her sister asked if Bernstein 
would like some. The bookkeeper 


winced, but it was too late; Bernstein 
started sipping, slowly. 

He went into a monolog about all the 
fine people he and Woodward had mct 
who wanted to help but didn't have hard. 
information, only what they had picked 
up at third and fourth hand. 

"You guys keep digging,” she said. 
“You've really struck close to home.” 

How did she know? 

"I ran the totals for the people. I have 
an adding machine and a deft hand." 
The way she said it was almost mocking, 
as if she knew she had been watching 
Naked City too much. She shook her 
head and laughed at herself. “Sometimes 
1 don't know whether to laugh or c 
But in some way, something is rotten 
Denmark and I'm part of и.” She was 
glancing at his coffee cup. He tried to 
look relaxed and played with the dog. 
She seemed to want to talk about what 
she knew. But to The Washington Post? 
"The enemy? Bernstein had the feeling he 
was either going out the door any minute 
or staying till she had told the whole 
story. 

Her hands were shaking. She looked at 

her sister, who shrugged her shoulders 
noncommittally. Bernstein thought he 
had an ally there. The sister got up to get 
another cup of coffee. He took a gulp 
and handed his cup to her. She refilled it. 
Bernstein decided to take a chance. He 
took a notebook and pencil from his 
inner breast pocket. The bookkeeper 
stared at him. She was not going to say 
anything that they probably didn't know 
already, Bernstein told her, and absolute- 
ly nothing would go into the paper that 
couldn't be verified elsewhere. 
There are a lot of things that are 
wrong and a lot of things that are bad at 
the committee,” the bookkeeper said. “I 
was called by the grand jury very carly, 
but nobody knew what questions to 
ask. People had already lied to them." 
The bookkeeper had worked for Hugh 
Sloan, the treasurer for CRP. “Sloan is 
the sacrificial lamb. His wife was going 
to leave him if he didn't stand up and do 
what was right. He left CRP because he 
saw it and didn't want any part of it. 

“I don't know anything about how 
the operational end of the espionage 
worked.” she said. “I just know who got 
the money and who approved the alloca- 
tions. And from what 1 can see, you've 
got all the names. Track a little upstairs 
and out of the finance committee, 
advised. “It was the political people. . . . 
It won't make any difference. You've got 
to get the law on your side if anything is 
going to be done. The indicunents are 


going to get the scven and that's it. Fhe 
power of the politicians is too strong. 

“There was a special account before 
April seventh. Back then, they were just 
expenditures as far as I was concerned; I 
didn't have any idea then what it was all 
about. But after June 17, you didn't have 
to be any genius to figure it out. I'd scen 
the figures and I'd seen all the people. 
And there were no receipts." 

How much money was paid out? 

“Alot.” 

More than half a million? 

“You've had it in print.” 

Finally it clicked. Sometimes he could 
be incredibly slow, Bernstein thought to 
himself. It was a slush fund of cash kept 
in Stans's safe. 

(Six weeks earlier, the reporters had 
written that a $25,000 Nixon campaign 
check had been deposited in the bank 
account of one of the Watergate bur- 
glars. This story wiggered an audit of 
Nixon campaign finances by the General 
Accounting Office. On Saturday, August 
26, four days after the President was re- 
nominated in Miami, Woodward recciyed 
a Government Accounting Office report 
that listed 11 “apparent and possible vio- 
lations” of the new campaign-contribu- 
tions law and referred the matter to the 
Justice Department for possible prosecu- 
tion. It also stated that Maurice Stans 
maintained a secret slush fund in his 
office totaling at least $350,000.) 

"I never knew it was a ‘security fund," 
or whatever they called it,” she said, 
"until after June 17. 1 just thought it was 
an all-purpose political fund that you 
didn't talk about—like to take fat cats to 
ner, but all strictly legal.” 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars in dinners? How was it paid out? 

“Not in one chunk. I know what hap- 
pened to it, I added up the figures. 
"There had been a single sheet of paper 
on which the account was kept; it had 
been destroyed, the only record. “It was 
a lined sheet with names on about half 
the sheet, about 15 names with the 
amount distributed to each person next 
to the name. .. . І saw it more than once. 
"The amounts kept getting bigger." She 
had updated the list each time a dis- 
bursement was made. Sloan knew the 
whole story, too. He had handed out 
the money. 


Hugh Sloan's daughter was born on 
September 25 at Washington's George 
town University Hospital. Bernstein 
talked by phone with Sloan the next day. 
Bernstein had spent an evening talking 
to Sloan at his home in McLean, Vir- 
ginia. Sloan had since been a source on 
Stories abont the secret fund and the 
destruction of records at CRP after the 
Watergate break-in 
(Sloan was never identified as a source 
the Pos! stories; he had been guaran- 
teed anonymity. He now agreed to 

(continued on page 100) 


SHS DELIGHTS 


a lingering look at lingerie proves a little goes a long way 


THE SOFT RUSTLE of a satin slip sliding down her body, the barely audible click in the dark that told you 
you'd unhooked her bra. It's hard to believe that such sounds and sights are almost nostalgic today. Nos- 
talgic, hell, they're practically nonexistent. Not that we're knocking the no-bra look. Nor are we advocating 
anything like a return to modesty. But we've rediscovered an old truth: that leaving something to the imag- 
ination can be very sexy. (The mind's eye is a marvelous “organ” whose powers should never be underesti- 
mated.) So we decided to ask an assortment of attractive young ladies to put it on rather than take it off. 
They thought we were putting hem on at first, but they finally got the idea. And we got a few of our own 
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One con be languoraus 
lying around with nothing 
on but the FM, but а 
lady really wants to feel 
sensuous, she'll put an 
something that feels good. 
Satin, maybe, or lace, 

ог even one of those 
wonder fabrics from the 
folks who bring you better 
things for better loving. 


When the bikini first 
surfaced on the Riviera, 
self-appointed guordians 
of the public morals 

were scandolized. They 
huffed that it was better 
suited far wear in the 
baudoir than on the 
beach, But what's wrong 
with having it both ways? 
Absolutely nothing. 


The garter belt, lovingly 
memoriclized on these 
pages, was o law-slung 
affair designed to hold up 
milady’s stockings, 

which used to came in 
pairs. This device 
represented а trend 
Томага stylistic simplicity; 
before the turn of the 
century, both architects 
and lingerie designers 
were fand of embellishing 
the clean lines of nature. 
Buildings and women 
olike were burdened with 
buttresses ond other 
чооду ruffles and flour- 
ishes, ornamenting o steel 
(or wholebone) super- 
structure. There was, 
however, something to be 
said for the unique woy 
loce and feathers and 
frills cauld enhance the 
femole farm, as evidenced 
by the lady at right. 
Sodly, the garter belt 
survives today principally 
in stog films (cf. Linda 
Lovelace making house 
colls in Deep Throat), 
moternity deportments ond 
the stock rooms of S/M 
suppliers. This subtle 
suggestion of o harness 
hos been supplanted by 
ponty hase, on invention 
that has token the 

female nether regions 

by storm. The ladies 

say they're more 
comfortable, but they da 
present obstacles to 
amorous intentions. 


The French have always 
hed connections in the 
lingerie game; one might 
even say the Parisian 
couturier was the very 
foundation of the business. 
(One might, but probably 
one shouldn't.) In any 
event, the brassiere came 
Ja us from France; its 
name derives from the 
word bros, or arm, and in 
the Twenties the function 
of the bra wos to flatten 
the breasts, as if an arm 
were pressed ogainst 
them. As a stroll down 
any city street will reveal, 
that sort of confining 
garment has gone the 
way of its painin-the- 

ass cousin, the girdle. 

The bras that remain ore 
often sweet nothings, 

like the beribboned lace- 
and-satin trifle with 
matching panties sported 
by the cheeky lass at 
right. Speaking of panties, 
as we seem to be doing. 
the style of underpinning 
at left hos had its shore of 
ins and outs, being alter- 
nately lauded as erotic 
and assailed as raunchy; 
but it's undeniably handy 
when the boss won't give 

a girl an extra hour for 
lunch. And then there's the 
seldom-seen article at far 
right: the shimmy, which 
derives from chemise, 
which hails from France, 
which is where we came ir 
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ALL THE PRESIDENTS MEN 


allow the use of his name for the first 
time.) 

But on the morning after the birth of 
his daughter, even mentioning Watergate 
seemed wrong. They chatted for a few 
minutes about the baby, her mother—she 
was understandably ecstatic, Sloan 
and the grandparen who would be 
coming into town that week. 

Perhaps sometime Sloan could find a 
few minutes to sit down with the report- 
ers, Bernstein suggested. Sloan said he'd 
try and suggested that Bernstein call 
back in a couple of days. 

‘Two days later, Bernstein called Sloan. 
He might have some time the next morn- 
ing, but he didn't really scc how he could 
be very helpful. . . . Well, if the reporters 
had some information that he could con- 
firm or steer them away from, that would 
be all right. He wouldn't be violating 
any trust in doing that. Could they check 
with him early the next morning? 

Bernstein called. him before eight. 
Sloan said he had to clean up the house 
before his in-laws arrived, but if the re- 
porters could get to McLean quickly, 
they could stop by for a few minutes. 

Sloan was dressed in sports clothes 
and, except for the broom he was hold- 
ng in his hand, he still looked like the 
Princeton undergraduate he once had 
been. He introduced himself to Wood- 
ward, who immediately yoluntcered to 
help clean up the house. Sloan declined 
the offer and served coffee. 

They discussed Stanss office—who 
worked there, the lines of authority. 
Sloan was devoted to Stans. People who 
thought Stans would knowingly have 
anything to do with political espionage 
did not really know him, he said. Stans 
He had allowed himself 
the press to protect the 
political people. He had never known 
what the money was to be spent on. 

Did that mean that Stans had known 
of the outlays beforehand? 

Sloan hesitated. He was trying to plead 
Stans's case and instead was getting him 
in deeper. 

The bookkeeper had refused to say 
whether or not Stans knew of the with- 
drawals when they took place. Bernstein 
tried playing devil's advocate, suggesting 
that Stans would have been derelict had 
he not asked to be kept informed of dis- 
bursals of money from his own safe. 
Sloan agreed. Then he said that Stans 
had authorized withdrawals from the 
fund but that he had not given his au- 
thorization until after he had received 
assurance from the political managers 
of the campaign that they wanted the 
money disbursed. 

Who were these political managers? 

Sloan was uncomfortable with the ques- 
tion and he said it was enough to know 
that Stans had not acted on his own, 

Woodward jumped at the opening. In 


(continued from page 92) 

other words, a group of people in the po- 
ical management of the campaign had 

authority to approve disbursements from 

the secret fund? 

‘That was right, Sloan said, but he did 
not want to go into it further. 

Get those names and it would all be 
over, Bernstein thought. 

Bernstein reminded Sloan of an earl 
remark that Mitchell almost certainly 
Knew of the cash outlays from the secret 
fund. Was he one of those “authorized,” 
as Sloan had said a few minutes earlier, 
to approve disbursements? 

“Obviously,” Sloan said. There were 
five people with authorizing authority 
over the fund, and Mitchell was one of 
them. Stans was another. 

How had it worked? How had Mitch- 
ell exercised his authority over the fund? 
By voucher? 

It was a routine procedure, Sloan said, 
and in the context of a campaign with a 
budget of over $50,000,000, it had seemed 
insignificant at the time. When Sloan had 
first been approached for money, he had 
simply picked up the telephone and 
called Mitchell at the Justice Depart- 
ment. It took only a few seconds. Mitch- 
ell would tell him to give the money 
out. There had been a number of phone 
calls, beginning in 1971. 

Bernstein and Woodward avoided 
looking at cach other. While Attorncy 
General of the United States. John Mitch- 
ell had authorized the expenditure of 
campaign funds for apparently illegal ac- 
tivities against the political opposition. 
They wanted to be sure they had heard 
Sloan correctly. 

‘They had. Not only was Mitchell one 
of the five people with control over the 
fund but he had exercised it frequently. 
Indeed, initially he had been the sole 
person to authorize the expenditures. 
Later, the authority had been passed to 
others. Jeb Magruder, deputy campaign 
manager, was among them, said Sloan. 

Mitchell, Stans and Magruder —that 
left two others who could authorize the 
payments, by Sloan's account. Were they 
also on the political side at CRP? 

Neither worked for the re-clection 
committee, Sloan said. 

The two other persons authorized to 
approve payments from the fund, were 
they members of the White House staff? 

Only one, said Sloan. The other was 
not an official in either the campaign or 
the Administration, not a Washingtonian. 

The reporters suggested that only 
three persons at the White House seemed 
likely to have had control over the fund: 
H. R. Haldeman, Colson and Ehrlich- 
man. Their money was on Golson. 

Sloan shook his head. That wasn't 
the way Colson operated, he said. Chuck 
was too crafty, too careful to put him- 
self in jeopardy that way. If it had been 
Colson, he would have done it through 


someone else, and that hadn't happened. 

"The only reason the reporters had 
mentioned Ehrlichman was because of 
his high position at the White House. 1f 
Stans and hell had had to be consult- 
ed before the money could be disbursed, 
someone of similar stature at the White 
House must have been involved. Ehrlich- 
man had no major role in the campaign, 
as far as the reporters knew. Haldeman, 
because he was the overseer of CRP, and 
because of his reputation, seemed a more 
logical choice. 

Haldeman, known to the reporters by 
little more than his reputation for run- 
ning the White House staff, was the 
Presidents eyes and ears in the cam- 
ign, Sloan said. Through his political 
aide, Gordon Suachan, Haldeman was 
kept informed of every major decision 
made at CRP. Magruder was Haldeman's 
man at the committee, installed there to 
make sure that Mitchell did not run the 
committee without proper input from 
the White House. 

Sloan would not give a yesor-no an- 
swer. But he said nothing to steer the г 
porters away from Haldeman, as he had 
with Colson, They were almost convinced 
it was Haldeman 

That left one more person—someone 
who worked for neither the White House 
nor CRP. 

Bernstein threw out a name Woodward 
had never heard before: Herbert Kalm- 
bach, Nixon's personal lawyer. It was а 
guess. Sloan looked surprised. 

Bernstein had remembered reading a 
piece in The New York Times the previ- 
ous February that referred to Kalmbach 
as “Nixon’s personal attorney on the 
West Coast" and said that prospective 
dients who had business with the Gov- 
ernment couldn't talk to him for less 
than $10,000. 

Sloan said he didn't want to get into a 
guessing game. The reporters could not 
tell whether this was because Kalmbach 
was a lucky guess or a ridiculous one 
That could wait. Haldeman was the 
portant name was Haldeman 

If it was not Haldeman, then why not 
say so? 

“1 just don't want to get into it, 
said Sloan, doing nothing to shake the 
reporters belief that they were on the 
ight track. 

‘Alter a few more minutes of general 
talk about the campaign, the three of 
them walked to the door. 

“Someday maybe you'll be President.” 
Woodward told Sloan. 

Bernstein was astonished at the re- 
did not sound as if it ha 
made lightly. Woodward had meant 
it as a form of flattery, but there was an 
element of respect in it. And more—a 
hope that Sloan would survive the mess. 

It was past noon when the reporters 
got to the office, Woodward placed a 

(continued on page 214) 
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АШ and fall of Vito Genovese 


+ The ШЕГШ Ч 


article 
By RICHARD HAMMER 


THERE 15 an old truism that 
nobody retires from the coun 
cils of organized crime; the 
only way out is in a box. But 
Frank Costello, fretting away 
months in prison in 1956 and 
well aware that his legal bat- 
tles were far from over, knew 
that such truisms are not 
necessarily truths. While old 
racketeers are usually no more 
willing to relinquish power 
and position than their coun- 
terparts in big business, there 
are some who haye stepped 
down gracefully to spend their 
Frank Costello, winged by a Top mobster Vito Genovese wen! Vincent "The Chin" Gigante Old age in wealthy retirement. 
ganglond bullet, wos finolly from the big time to the big blew his biggest job; he foiled In the years before his death 
brought down by the toxmen. house onal 5-year narcotics rop. to kill Costello ot dose range. of a heart attack in Brooklyn 


"Crozy Joe" Gallo led his equol- Јое Profaci reigned over Brook- Gollo mobster “Joe Jelly" Gio- — Profaci gangster John Scimone 
ly crazy brothers, Lorry ond Al- lyn ond prevailed over rivals elli went fishing; only his clothes wos luckier than most victims of 
bert, agoinst Profoci—and lost. until concer ended his coreer. returned, wrapped around o fish. the Gallo-Profoci war—he lived. 


in 1957, nobody questioned 
Johnny Torrio's right to life 
as a rich pensioner, nor did 
anyone try to put 2 bullet in 
Al Capone's head when, sick 
and dying, he left Alcatraz and 
retired to his Palm Island 
estate in Florida. All along the 
Florida Gold Coast, in fact, 
old-time bootleggers and rack- 
vers took their ease in the 
warm sun, far from the wars 
of their youth 

So it was that Costello, the 
publidy proclaimed prime 
minister of the underworld, 
decided that he, too, would 


Preceding poge: Albert Anos- 
los, called the lord high ex- 
ecutioner of Murder, Inc., got 
[ o haircut and five bullets in o 

1 New York borbershop. Righ 
- ее Abner Zwillmon, ako "Long: 
After collopsing at a deportotion “Joe Bononos" Bononno found Joseph "The Fot Mon" Moglioc- ог "longie," wos found hong- 
heoring, Corlo Gambino still himself too unpopulor to live co hod the guile but not the guts ing with his honds bound ond, 
had strength to lead the Mob. іп New York, moved to Tucson. for high-level gongland intrigue. — omazingly, was ruled a suicide. 
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retire and settle down to a life of well- 
earned ease as an elder statesman. When 
he walked out of prison in March 1957, 
he announced his decision to his 
mates, certain it would mect with their 
approval. After all, he was 64, a million- 
aire several times over. with few worlds 
to conquer. He was also mentally and 
cally exhausted from the decades of 
struggle and he knew that ahead lay still 
more struggle, particularly with the tax- 
men and with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (which claimed 
he had lied about his criminal record 
when naturalized in 1925 and was trying 
to deport him to Italy). Costello wanted 
only a little peace and leisure time to 
enjoy his rewards, one of which was just 
about to begin paying ofi—the Trop 
cana hotel and са: 
which he and his old 
Kastel, had a major stake. 

If the decision ly surprised some 
of Costello's old friends, they soon came 
to understand it. At a specially called 
meeting in November 1956, the leaders 
of the Syndicate—Meyer Lansky, Longy 
Zwillman, Tommy Lucchese, Albert An- 
astasia and others—were in agreement: 
Costello was a founding member, had 
long guided the Organization in the 
paths toward riches and respectability, 
had helped change the image of the rack- 
eteer from cheap thug to semirespectable 
businessman. Even in retirement, his 
counsel might still be needed. Thus, his 
request ought to be respected. 

‘There were, of course, more selfish rea- 
sons. The continuing publicity that сеп. 
tered on Costello after the Kefauver 
hearings had made him a liability, bring- 
ing light and heat down on his associates. 
Further, Costello's empire was vast and 
lucrative. Much of it would go to old 
partners such as Lansky and Kastel, and 
some would go to Vito Genovese, who 
now would rule unchallenged as head of 
the old Luciano family; but there would 
be plenty left for others. 

But there were objections. Genovese, 
for one, insisted that Costello would be 
too dangerous, even in retirement; but 
he was voted down, and when alfirma: 
tive votes had been received from Joe 
Adonis and Lucky Luciano in their Ital- 
ian exiles, the decision was binding: 
Costello could settle on his estate in 
Sands Point, Long Island, and concern 
himself mainly with clipping coupons 
and fighting the Government. 

Despite that decision, Genovese had 
other ideas and other reasons for want- 
ing Costello out of the way. By 1957, his 
ambition to become the new Salvatore 
Maranzano, the new boss of all bosses— 
capo di tutti capi—and not merely of the 
Ital underworld but of the entire 
al Syndicate, had become almost a 
- As long as Costello lived, he posed 
a threat to such plans: He had once been 
the Luciano 


family; after the war, they had been co- 
equal regents when Luciano went into 
exile. But their ideas and methods were 
in sharp conflict. Costello's emphasi 
1 gambling of all sorts, о 
of legitimate businesses, on mak 
as few waves as possible, on cooperating 
with everyone, on benevolent rule. And 
he deeply abhorred narcotics, incessantly 
preaching and warning against involve- 
ment, By contrast, Genovese was abra- 
sive, his rule dictatorial, and narcotics 
had long been one of his passions. He 
recognized the profit potential, scorned 
the risks and, under his guidance, the Lu 
ciano family became deeply enmeshed in 
dope traffic. So Costello's opposition to 
narcotics and his differing policies made 
him. even in retirement, the natural 
rallying point for those who objected 
to Genovese’s ironfisted rule and his 
heavy emphasis on drugs. And Geno- 
vese, despite the Syndicate decision, was 
determined to eliminate that source of 
oppesition. 

On the evening of May 2, 1957, Costel- 
lo had drinks with a couple of friends— 
gambler Frank Erickson and fellow rack- 
eter Anthony “Little Augie Pisano" 
Carfano—at the Waldorf's Peacock Alley. 
Then he joined some friends for dinner 
at L'Aiglon, a fashionable East Side 
restaurant. About 11 in the evening, 
Costello left, explaining that he was ех 
pecting an important telephone call 
Írom his Washington lawyer, Edward 
Bennett. Williams. 

As Costello's cab stopped before the 
Majestic Apartments at 115 Central Park 
West, a long black Cadillac pulled up be- 
hind it. While Costello was paying the 
driver, a gargantuan man in a dark suit, 
his gray hat low on his forehead, got 
out of the Cadillac and hurried into the 
Majestic. Apparendy, Costello did not 
even notice him. A few seconds later, 
Costello walked through the door, held 
open by the doorman, into the foyer and 
headed for the elevators He had nearly 
reached them when the fat man stepped 
out behind him from the shelter of a pil- 
lar, pulled out a pistol and aimed. Per- 
haps giving a last-minute heed to the old 
rule that а leader deserves to get it from 
the front, he yelied, “This is for you, 
Frank.” Then he snapped off a shot at 
Costello's head, fled to the waiting Cadil- 
lac and sped off into the night, probably 
believing that Costello was dead. 

But the gunman’s lastminute shout 
had saved Costello's life. At the sound of 
the voice, he had turned instinctively 
and the bullet only grazed him, ripping 
a gash along the right side of his head 
just behind his ear. Dazed and bleeding, 
Costello was rushed to nearby Roosevelt 
Hospital. While the doctors patched 
his head, Manhattan detectives went 
through his coat pockets, and what they 
discovered only spelled more trouble. 
There was $800 in cash and a slip of 


paper with some writing on it: "Gross 
Casino win—$651.284. Casino win less 
markers—$434,695. Slot wins—$62,844 
Markers—$193,745." 

Though Costello professed ignorance 
of the paper with the numbers, said hc 
didn't even know how it had gotten into 
his pocket, the Nevada Gaming Control 
Board heard about it and did a little in- 
vestigating. It discovered that the figures 
matched the gambling revenues for a 24- 
day period at the newly opened Tropi- 
cana. Costello turned sullen and, when 
summoned before a grand jury to ex- 


pl refused to talk. The result: another 
jail term for contempt of court and 
then another indictment for income- 


tax evasion. 

Just who had shot Costello was no se- 
cret to either the underworld or the po- 
lice. The gunman was a onetime prize 
fighter and Genovese thug named V 
cent “The Chin” Gigante, a hulking man 
gone to more than 300 pounds of blub 
ber. Though Costello refused to give 
police any information about his assai 
ant, claiming he had never seen him and 
so could not possibly identify him, the 
Majesics doorman had gotten а good 
look. On the basis of his description, po- 
lice instituted a search for Gigante. But 
the gunman was nowhere to be found. 
According to Mafia informant Joe Vala- 
chi years later, “The Chin was just taken 
somewhere up in the country to lose 
some weight.” When Gigante eventually 
walked into a Manhattan police station 
and ingenuously insisted he had just 
learned the cops were looking for him, he 
was back in fighting trim. It was a rela 
tively slim and trim Gigante who went 
on trial for attempted murder. He was 
acquitted when Costello still refused to 
identify him and the doorman either 
couldn't or wouldn't. 

"The bungled assassination of Costello 
seemed certain to bring trouble to Geno- 
vesc, for he had unilaterally disobeyed a 
council decision. A dcad Costello could 
not have protested and, besides, the com 
mission rarely intervened in internal 
family disputes But a live Costello was a 
different matter. Not only was there now 
the possibility of a council action but Cos- 
tello had plenty of friends who might, 
he prodded them, decide to mete out 
fitting punishment on their own 

To counter this threat, Genovese des- 
perately needed a strong show of support 
from his own lieutenants. He holed up in 
his mansion in Adantic Highlands, New 
Jersey, and summoned all the leaders to 
appear, to join with him in presenting a 
united front. Fearful, all but one, Augie 
Carfano, answered the call, and at this 
single defection Genovese was enraged. 
He ordered one of his aides, Anthony 
Strollo, better known as Tony Bender, to 
bring Carfano in, and told n that if 
he failed, he “would be wearing a black 

(continued on page 108) 
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ie"—decked out for his own funeral. 
[he reluctant Carfano finally arrived 
(his contrariness was repaid two years 
later, when he and his companion, former 
beauty queen Janice Drake, were shot to 
n their car near New York's La 
Airport). To the full gathering 
nis, Genovese stated flatly 
that he had ordered the shooting of 
Costello because Costello was plotting 
against him, that anyone seen even talk- 
ig to Costello thereafter would be dealt 
with summarily, that the family now be- 
longed to Genovese and nobody else, and 


No one said nay. 
Even with the solid backing of his own 
nization, Genovese realized that he 
faced trouble if Costello decided 10 
press the issue with the commission. But 
he did not, at least not formally. Accord- 
ing to an underworld source, Genovese 
nd Costello met secretly on neutral 
ground shortly after the shooting and 
accord: Costello would not 
ge Genovese before the commission 
nd would withdraw completely (as he 
had previously said he would do) from 
all family affairs; Genovese, in return, 
would stop shooting at Costello and 
would let him retire gracefully to enjoy 
the returns from his real-estate and gam- 
bling investments. 

But the attack on Costello and the 
monomaniacal ambition of Genovese, 


now out in the open, signaled the end of 
the 


uncertain underworld peace that 
ted for so many years, almost 
since the end of the Castellammarese 
war. The underworld was about to enter 
a decade and more of bloodletting that 
would equal or surpass the conilict of 
the Thirties. 

Even the usually nonbelligerent Costel- 
Jo was caught up in the new era of vio- 
lence. For, despite his surface timidity, 
he did not intend that the attack on 
him should go unavenged nor that Geno- 
vese should assume control unchallenged 
the Combination he had Jabored 
to create. Costello, however. was wise 
enough to know that some of his old 
friends were no longer quite so reliable 
as they had once been. Lansky, for in- 
stance, obviously had personal ambitions 
and was standing aloof from the de- 
veloping struggle within the Italian 
underworld, convinced that the battle 
would so decimate each side that he 
would emerge undisputed master of the 
Syndicate, Costello, then, could not de- 
pend upon Lansky unless Lansky saw 
some advantage in it for himself. Zwill- 
man, too, might once have proved a valu- 
able ally. but his fortunes had taken a 
decided downward turn since his appea 
ance before the Kefauver commitree—the 
taxmen were swarming around him and 


over 


so were other legal officials, and it was 
taking all his energy to fight them off. 

But Costello did have two formidable 
allies who shared his contempt for Geno- 
vese. One was Luciano, who even 
an exile had immense power and 
flucnce; the other was Anastasia, per- 
haps the most violent and feared leader 
in the underworld. 

Genovese, of course, was not blind to 
these threats. He was not particularly 
worried about a Costello in semiretire- 
ment, detached from the day-to-day al- 
fairs of the underworld and preoccupied 
h fighting to stay out of prison and 


avoid deportation. But he was very wor- 
ried about Costello's friends, particularly 


Anasta: The onetime lord high execu 
tioner of Murder, Inc, was the key. 
Luciano might come to Costello's aid, 
true, but despite the steady parade of 
couriers taking money and messages to 
him in Italy and returning with orders 
and advice, Lucano was essentially 
boxed in. By himself, he could do little 
from 5000 miles away; he would have to 
give orders to somebody on the scene he 
could trust implicitly, 
would necessarily be Anastasi 

In the late spring of 1957, danger to 
Genovese began to appear imminent. 
Word reached him that Costello sur- 
reptitiously sent messages, contents un- 
помп, to Luciano, and that Costello and. 
Anastasia had been mecting secretly. 
Lacking the forces to mount a frontal at- 
tack on Anastasia, he set out first to crip- 
ple him, to isolate him from his associates 
and allies. 

One of the most loyal lieutenants in 
the Anastasia family, the underboss and 
heir apparent, was 63-year-old Frank 
“Don Cheech” Scalise; he had been in 
the Organization since Prohibition, was 


power in his own right as a result of his 
contol over the construction racket in 
the Bronx. Any plot against Anastasia 
would have to include Scalise in order to 
forestall his assumption of power in the 
family. The rumor was quietly spread 
(and it was one that Valachi would hear 
from Genovese himself) thar Scalise had 
started a racket to sell memberships in 
the American Майа for prices up to 
$50,000 to aspiring young thugs. This 
was something even Anastasia could not 
stomach and he reportedly flew into а vi- 
olent rage when the rumor reached him, 
A second rumor quickly followed: that 
Scalise, long deeply involved in the nar- 
cotics traffic, had weldied on his respon- 
sibility to reimburse some underworld 
partners when narcotics agents seized а 
shipment of heroin. Scalise was marked 
for death. On June 17, 1957, as he 
picked through some fruit at a favorite 
stand in the Bronx, two gunmen walked 


up behind him and put four slugs into 
the back of his head and neck. 

Anastasia said nothing, but Scalise’s 
brother, Joe, vowed revenge. When Anas- 
tasia continued to maintain his silence, 
Joe realized that maybe he had been a lii 
Че precipitous and went into hiding. 
Soon, though, word reached him that all 
was forgiven and by early September, Joe 
was back at his old haunts in New York. 
"Then, on September seventh, he disap- 
peared and was never seen again. Accord- 
ing to Valachi, Scalise unwisely accepted 
an invitation to a party at the home of 
Jimmy “Jerome” Squillante, boss of the 
New York garbage-collection racket and 
а very good friend to Bender and to 
enovese. S was greeted by butcher 
knives and left as part of the garbage col- 
lection in one of Squillante's trash trucks. 
(Squillante himself did not remain on 
the scene long, either. In 1960, he was in- 
dicted on Long Island for extortion but 
disappeared before his сазе came to trial. 
According to underworld rumors, a bul 
let was put through his head, his body 
was loaded into the tn of a car and 
the car put into a crusher that compacted 
it into a cube of scrap for melting down 
in а blast furnace.) 

With the murder of the Scalise broth- 
стз, Carlo Gambino emerged as the num- 
bertwo man in the Anastasia family. 
Genovese knew that Gambino had his 
eye on the Anastasia throne and was sure 
that anyone who helped get there 
would earn his complete loyalty. An 
approach was made, and after several 
private meetings in late summer and 
early fall of 1957, Genovese and Gam- 
bino struck a bargain. Gambino would 
assist Genovese in the elimination of 
Anast: and would make sure that 
nobody sought retribution. In теш 
Genovese would throw all his strength 
behind Gambino to ensure his casy 
sumption of rule in the Anastasia family 
and would even cut him in on some ol 
the more profitable Genovese rackets. 

‘Then, unexpectedly, the plot won а 
new ally—Lansky. Ordinarily, 
had moved from his firm пе 
should have been against Genove: 
the earliest days, the two had barely tol 
erated each other, but Lansky detested 
Anastasia even more than he did Geno- 
vese. Almost from their first meetin 
Lansky and Anastasia had despised 
lly. Lansky viewed 
orant, impulsive, 


Anastasia viewed Lansky 
moneygrubbing Jew, a condesce 
devious intellectual always lool 
the angles instead of direct 
was, then, seemingly in Lansky's interest 
to let Genovese and Anastasia destroy 


had committed 
п Lansky's light. By 19 
Lansky was firmly entrenched in Cuba, 
(continued on page 186) 


a poignant story, old sport, 
about the difficulty of keeping 
your nostalgias straight 


parody By PETER DE VRIES 


| HE MOON, which had hung like a 
bad orange over Kansas, sank at last 
from view. 

“The poor son of a bitch," Bo Bender 
said. 

He couldn't help thinking of it as an 
onlooker at a party unsuccessfully crashed, 
a yokel gaping wistfully in, as he stood 
on the rear observation platform of the 
private train he had especially bought 
to whisk a flock of hand-picked merry- 
makers from the West Coast to Long 
Island, where he and his guests were to 
fling themselves into an even gayer round 
of bashes celebrating the release of The 
Great Gatsby. A genius for the well-timed 
splurge had always marked Bo Bender's 
style, as well as furthered his upward 
climb. Now everything had fallen beauti- 
fully into place, the undiminishing rever- 
berations of Watergate even contributing 
a counterpart to the Teapot Dome scan- 
dals that had checkered the Twenties they 
were all bent on recapturing. From time 
to time, as their string of blazing coaches 
writhed like a prehistoric reptile through 
the mid-American night, Bender would 
reach into his wallet and fling crisp 20s 
about, favors for his guests to scramble 
for in uproarious particular antics sym- 
bolic of the great Lark itself. Perhaps the 
most finely (continued on page 184) 


COUPLE or YEARS aco, Marilyn Lange (it rhymes with 
ang) was back in her native New Jersey and going 
ial school. Pretty blah. Then, on a whim, she went 


ung man who caught her fancy. She's been іп Н, ii 
се, not because she's so crazy about the islands ("It 
hard to get motivated here") but because Marilyn -no wom 
^s libber—frankly admits that her man's a very important 
rt of her life: “I love being in love, and I'm wi 
sh in order to ma 
her boyfriend, share an aparument in Honolulu— 
the rent, because it's dumb for the man to have to p 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DWIGHT HOOKER 


"1 don't do anything special,” Marilyn 


says, “just day-to-day, personal things.” 
Like flying to Hawaii, finding a guy on 
the beach and canceling her return trip. 


everything"—and they also work 
together. on a big old Chinese 
barge that's been converted to a 
restaurant. Marilyn is a cocktail 
waitress; Kip works the piano 
bar, playing and singing. Marilyn 
makes fairly good money—40 
bucks a night in tips, she says— 
and she enjoys the job because 
she’s a people watcher: “After 
you do this for a while, you can 
tell by their accent what kind of 
tip people are going to leave. 
Like, Australians and Canadians 
don't tip the way Americans do; 
but then, people from New York 
don't tip the way L.A. people do, 
either.” While Marilyn waits on 
tables, Kip plays Elton John 
tunes if there’s a young crowd in 
the place; if it's an older group, 
he'll sing something like The 
Impossible Dream. Marilyn gets 


a kick out of the customers’ reactions 
to her man: “The ladies just melt i 
front of him. I don't mind if thi 

five years old, or seventy-three, but. 
if theyre in between and pretty, 
then I do get a little jealous.” On 
nights when they don’t work, she 
and Kip like to go down to Kalakaua 
Avenue, which runs through Waikiki. 
and watch the tourists and the beach- 


combers, When she’s got some day 
light hours to fill up, Marilyn’s likely 
to be on her lanai—that’s Hawaiian 


for balcony—talking to her tomatoes 
and spinach plants; she also likes to 
crochet and hook rugs. As for the 
folks back home, Marilyn reports 
that although her grandparents 
raised an cyebrow or two about he 
liberated lifestyle, her parents arc 
too wrapped up in their own thing 
to worry about her much: “My 
mother calls periodically to say, 
How are you, my darling daughter 
Are you sure you're OK?—but now 
that all three of us kids have left, 
they've bought themselves a farm 


Even though Marilyn doesn’t plan to spend the rest of her life 
in Hawaii, she says it’s a lot of fun for now, whether the 
recreation is close to home, such as a softball game in back of 
her apartment building (above left), or in some exotic port 

such as Aina Haina, where she helps crew a catamaran (above). 


Marilyn and her boyfriend, Kip, 
both work in a restaurant— 

she as a waitress, he os a pianist. 
So, af course, the twa go 

taa restaurant an their night off. 


Connecticut and they're hav- 
ing a second honeymoon.” In 
case her grandparents are 
still concerned, Marilyn prob- 
ably won't stay in Hawaii 
forever; after her relation- 
ship with Kip has run its 
course, she says she'll most 
likely head back to the main- 
land and check out some of 
her favorite places (Aspen, for 
one). Loyal as she is to the 
guy shes going with, she 
also knows something about 
the impermanence of relation- 
ships: She was married at 18 
to а musician in a popular East 
Coast rock group ("It's really 
dumb, but I just keep getting 
involved. with musicians"). It 
didn't last, and she has no 
plans to try matrimony again. 
In fact, Marilyn has no specific 
long-term goals. At presstime, 
she was about to go back to 
school and learn accounting: 
and she was thinking of invest- 
ing her Playmate fee in some 
land. Bur she says—and it's 
like her to put herself down in 
a humorous way—"I have to 
grow up more before I decide 
what I'm going to do in the 
future.” Well, she already 
looks pretty grown up to us. 
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PLAY BOY’S PARTY JOKES 


A swinging young doctor woke up in the wee 
small hours with a painful erection, so he tele- 
phoned a girlfriend to ask if she could come 
right over. 

“I'm sorry, Doc,” said the girl, “but I never 
make house calls this late. I suggest a large 
dose of aspirin, and if the swelling hasn't gone 
down by morning, give me another call.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines gay 
masochist as a sucker for punishment. 


The old grad, back for a class reunion, knocked 
on a men's-dorm door. After some delay, it was 
opened, “Do you mind if I come in?" he asked 
cheerily. "You scc, I lived here in Forty-seven 
and зк Yessir—same old room, still 
some of the same old furniture, same old 
closet.” He opened the closet door and there 
stood a terrified half-clothed girl. 

“This—this is my sister," stammered the 
occupant. 

“Yessir,” said the grad, "same old story.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines Vatican as a 
house of pill refute. 


We've been told about an establishment near 
Congress in our nation’s capital that caters to 
kinky tastes. There's a House whip in attend- 
ance, of course. 


That was super, honey!” came the young man’s 
still quivering voice from the parked car as he 
zipped up his pants. “You must have been 
keeping your hand in with a lot of guys.” 

“I haven't, though; tonight's the very first 
time,” whispered his date demurely. “But don't 
you remember my telling you I won the Four-H. 
taffy-pulling contest last month?" 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines bust as an 
unexpected narc at the door. 


An overworked priest told a psychiatrist that 
he felt on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 
“What you need.” said the doctor, “is to break 
completely with your Ge life. Put on a 
business suit and spend evening in— 
well—in a topless night club.” 

With some misgivings, the priest followed 
this advice, Inside the club, he remained seated 
in the darkest corner of the bar until a passing 
waitress did a double take. “Why, hello, 
Father!” she said. 

"How—how did you know I was a priest?" 
asked the clergyman. 

“Don't you recognize me, Father?" smiled 
the girl. “I'm Sister Matilda, How's our shrink?” 


An elderly man died and went to purgatory. 
"There he ran into a friend his age, who was 
accompanied by a luscious young blonde. “Ет 
happy for you, Steve,” said the new arrival. "At 
least you're getting a partial reward in this 
place while you expiate your sins.” 

“She isn't my reward," sighed Steve. "I'm her 
punishment.” 


Look,” said the husband, “if you don't put 
some morc action into it in the sack, I'm gonna 
Бо out and get me some strange stuff.” 

en, Romeo," snapped the wife, "if 
you could somchow manage just a teensy 
inch more, yov'd be into some strange stuff 
right here!” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines child 
support as paying off a gamboling debt. 


No, 1 will not go to the movies with you!" 
the girl began. “I know your kind! As soon as 
we're seated, you'll start fiddling with my blouse 
buttons with one hand and tugging at my skirt 
with the other, get! ready to take liberties!" 

“But I wouldn't dare to!” protested the 
young man. “The people sitting behind us 
could sce what I was up to.” 

“Yes, that's true,” mused the girl, “so maybe 
we'd better get there early and find seats in 
the last row.” 


And you've heard, of course, about the jealous 
black activist who suspected that his wife was 
involved in some honkie-panky. 


What's the rouble?” asked the man when he 
stopped in at a friend's office and found him 
staring despondently at some papers. 

"m trying to fill out some insurance forms," 
he said, "and I'm having some difficulty 
explaining my loss.” 

What did you lose?” 

"One of my contact lenses, and it's insured— 
but just how do you go about saying that you 
couldn't find it in your secretary's pubic hair?” 


Heard a funny one lately? Send it on a post- 
card, please, to Party Jokes Editor, PLAYBOY, 
Playboy Bldg., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ili. 60611. $50 will be paid to the contributor 
whose card is selected. Jokes cannot be returned. 


“I can't get it down.” 


PIA " y 7 


WAS JUST BACK from lunch, 
ЈЕ а long lunch lubricated 
by several strong. drinks, and 
frankly, I did not fecl like 
working. 1 sat down at my 
desk and watched a small 
globular spider spin her mod- 
st symmetrical web around an 
axis of anchor cables stretched 
between my fountain pen 
its upright inkstand, my read- 
ing glasses in their leather 
case, my appointment calen- 
r on its plastic swivel stand 
d my telephone receiver in 
its gray cradle. Any move to 
begin my own labors would 
disturb at least one of these 
mooring points. Fixing upon 
this fact as an excuse, I did 
nothing, mercly sat for an 
hour in my chair and watched 
her drag an endless silk strand 
outward from the fuzzy center 
of her web in a widening left- 
handed spiral From time to 
time, J let loose a large bubble 
of alcohol fumessent up by my 
suffering stomach. Loud were 
these belches, thoroughly vile, 
probably flammable, possibly 
poisonous. Poisonous? I waited 
until one rose in my throat, 
then leaned forward and 


WHORES 


fiction 
By ROBERT CHATAIN 
it seemed as if theyd 


come out of the woodwork 
to take over the company 


barked it directly upon my 
small industrious friend. She 
did not shrivel, but her pace 

id falter somewhat, and when 
she resumed her work, the web 
contained an irregular oval 
gap through which much prey 
might eventually escape. 

I doodled in pencil upon 
blank letterhead; 1 drummed 
my fingers on my green felt 
blotter pad: I whistled half. 
remembered tunes; I spun 
coins across the varnished 
black oak. I had almost de- 
cided to reach for my coat 
and beat a retreat back down: 
stairs to the bar when w 
come diversion arrived in the 
form of one of Joyce's squeals, 

piercing. Relieved, 1 rose 


‘Joyce says she just saw а 123 
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whore,” remarked Foss as I passed his 
desk heaped with bound mimcographed 
mailing lists. 

“A whore?” 

“A whore,” he repeated. 

“A whore, in this office?” 

“That's what she says" Unconcerned, 
Foss went back to his lists. Nothing upset 
Foss. Fiery volcanic cones could erupt be- 
neath him, Java could flood into the of- 
fice bay and still Foss would remain at 
his desk, addressing enyelopes. It was 
nice to know that life in midtown did 
hold certain constants. 

Joyce was standing next to her chair, 
as if she were afraid to sit down again. “I 
saw one, yes I did,” she blurted, “right 
over there against the wall by the coat- 
rack.” 

“A whore?" I asked. 

“That's what I saw." 

"But how do you know it was a 
whore?" 

Joyce was insulted. “Don't I know a 
whore when I see one?” 

“Where did she go?” 

“Back behind the coats, I guess.” 

I walked across the room and drew the 
coats aside. “There's no whore here," I 
sai 


“Well, I saw one,” Joyce insisted. “She 
could have slipped around the corner 
into the hall.” 

“I think you must be mistaken, Joyce.” 
I sai 

Gloria spoke up. “No, she's not mistak- 
en, I saw another whore yesterday down 
by the mail room. I wasn't going to say 
anything. I thought, you know, just one 
whore, what harm could there be?” 

“Whores don't come one at a time,” 
put in Doris, quite distraught. 

"Let's not everyone get all excited by 
this," I said. “T'I call Chambers and have 
him do something.” 

I went back to my desk and picked up 
my telephone receiver, destroying the in- 
complete web effortlessly and without a 
second thought. The small fat spider 
scuttled for cover. The switchboard con- 
nected me with personnel and Chambers 
answered, 

“Chambers, we've got whores in the of- 
fice,” I said, phrasing it as dramatically 
as possible. 

“Whores?” 
“Whores?” 

“Yes, whores. Joyce and Gloria have 
both seen them. I wouldn't be surprised 
to find whores running all over the place 
in a couple of days. You'd better find out 
what's going on." 

“I will, of course, to be sure—whores, 
did you say?” 

“That's right, whores. You think Joyce 
and Gloria don’t know whores when they 
see them?” 

I put down the receiver and simultane- 
ously heard more shouts from the office 


Chambers — sputtered. 


124 bay. “There she goes!" someone called. 


I rushed to the door and caught а quick 
glimpse of a fluttering orange-silk scarl 
the hem of a short skirt, a pale thigh, a 
bare ankle and one yellow-vinyl high- 
heeled shoe. 

I returned to the phone and called 
Chambers again. “Chambers, they're all 
over the place; you'd better get to work 
on thisl" Before he could say a word, I 
hung up, delighted. Chambers, I knew, 
would quickly accelerate to maximum 
feverish inefficiency; the girls in the bay 
would fan one another's nerves into 
flaming chaos; my secretary would bring 
in strong black coffee, as she automati- 
cally did whenever a crisis was at hand; 
all this lively activity promised to spare 
me an afternoon of relative boredom. 

As for the whores—two, three, what 
harm could there be? 

I swept aside the remains of the web 
and picked up my reading glasses, pre- 
pared to settle back in my chair and 
await further interesting developments. 

Hands in his lap, knees at right angles, 
back stiff, eyes jumping from side to 
side, Chambers explained everything. 
Whores, it seemed, had been flushed from 
an unoccupied floor several stories below 
ours. Remnants of the colony had fled in 
all directions through the building. 
Many had been caught by various snares 
(a storeroom baited with cot, sheets, 
blankets, sandwiches and a portable 
TV had worked best, although plain- 
dothesmen posin mken business- 
men deceived their share), but the wilier 
of the whores escaped apprehension and 
spread out in an ever-thinning network 
increasingly difficult to detect. The 
whores in our office had been on the run 
for almost two weeks and by now were im- 
to all conventional efforts at cap- 
building officials had terminated 
methodical search operations and were 
awaiting reports such as ours. At word of 
our sightings, a team of specialists would 
move in quickly. We could expect to re- 
sume normal operations with minimum 
delay. All of this information was deliv- 
ered by Chambers in one breathless 
sentence. 

“A team of specialists?” I asked. “What 
do you mean, a team of specialists?” 

"Don't worry," said Chambers, “we'll 
have all the help we need. Police, secu- 
rity guards, maintenance men, lawyers, 
social workers, a complete” 

I was shaking my head slowly from side 
to side. “Chambers,” I said, “you'll have 
to call those building officials back and 
tell them to forget the whole thing. We'll 
take care of this matter ourselves.” 

“But ^ 

"] don't want my offce turned upside 
down by any team of specialists. Whores 
Ican cope with. Whore removers are an- 
other matte! 

hi 

“The longer you stall, 


the more 


annoyed they'll be to have to call off 
the specialists." 

Chambers threw up his hands and hur- 
ried out of my office. In his place, my sec 
retary appeared. 

You were listening to all that?" I 
asked. 

She nodded. 

“Well,” I began, “I see it like this. If 
those whores have been on the run for 
two wecks, the ones who are left must be 
very smart whores. 

“Very smart," she agreed. 

“Exceptional whores, in fact." 

She agreed again. 

“They've probably been in the office 
for some time, so one or two extra days 
won't make any difference.” 

She waited for me to come to the 
point. 

“1, for one, have never met a whore.” 

She raised an eyebrow 

“Do you think it might be possible, let 
us say, to . . . flush one out? Bring her in 
here? Convince her I mean no harm? 
Might that be possible?” 

"It might," she answered. 

“What's on my calendar for this after- 
noon?” 

“You have an appointment with those 
foundation people. They want to give 
you some kind of an award.” 

“Well, cancel it. I don't need an award. 
‘Tell them ГЇЇ send them another check if 
they keep their award.” I pounded my 
fist upon my desk and broke into boister- 
ous laughter. “Who cares about an award 
when we've got whores in the office?” 

“How do you do?" I said to my first 
whore. 

Entirely at ease, the whore had 
sprawled her bony body over the leather 
couch across the room from my desk, Her 
eyes were scanning the interior of my of- 
fice deliberately, unhurriedly, as if from 
armored turrets. 1 had offered her а 
chair next to my desk, but she had 
dropped her body onto the couch, which 
Jay closer to the door. As I examined her, 
I saw that her sprawl was not really so 
casual. Her weight was still centered 
above her feet. Her feet, in practical 
sandals, were flat upon the floor. Her 
narrow long fingered hands were in con- 
tinuous contact with the blue leather of 
the couch, where they could propel her 
instantly upright into a wary crouch. 
‘Tension ran the length of her lean arms 
and her wiry legs. 

“I do all right, how about yourself?” 
said the whore, eyes raking over me like 
lighthouse beams. 

Fine, thank you,” I answered. 

“Big place,” commented the whore. 

“You mean my office?" I said. 

She blinked. Her black hair was pulled 
straight back along both sides of her face. 
Across her flat darl ned forehead ran 
an inch-wide band of colorful beadwork. 

(continued on page 128) 


how to turn up with 
more flash (take 
that, inflation) for ча 
a lot less cash: the 


unconstructed easy- 
lo-wear sport suit 


There's lile doubt thot the 
lady, above, hos developed o 
flash attochment for this well- 


constructed hombre ond his - 


yoke-backed, chomois-look un- 
constructed suit (that means 
no linings ond stuf), by Fox 
Knopp, obout $75. Under it's 
о Westernstyle shirt of rayon 
sotin with floral embroidery, 
by Mike Weber Designs, $18. 


s you can see, she’s defi- 
nitely up to good after digging his 
cotton tweed unconstructed number 
that features notched lapels, raglan 
sleeves, patch packets and a deep 
center vent, by Hathaway Otherwear, 
about $90, worn a Nandel/Orlon 
acrylic knit shirt, also by Hathaway, 
$20. So why isn't this man smiling? 


осе it to soy, things aren't get- 
ting any worse for our friend. At left, 
he’s getting some help from his un- 
constructed three-piece sport suit that 
includes a pullover vest, solid-color 
cotton slacks and a jacket that features 
notched lapels and a deep center vent, 
all by Clubman, $110. Under the vest 
are а Dacron/cation shirt, by Hamp- 
shire House/Van Heusen, $11, and a 
paisley bow tie, by Chestknots, $5.50. 
(No, the bow tie doesn’t twirl.) At right, 
he's changed into an acrylic tweed un- 
constructed spart suit, by Windbreaker, 
$54, and a rayon shirt with an art-deca 
print, by Londlubber, $18. Fortunately, 
nothing else appears to have changed. 
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WHORES (continued from page 124) 


Been here long?" she asked. 
Yes, I guess I have," I said. 

"How come you don't fix the place up 
a little?” 

I looked at the white walls with the 
low line of modern filing cabinets, the 
single potted spiny tree with its inedible 
dwarf fruit. “I like it the way I said. 
“My art department designed it for m 

“Yeah,” said the whore. “Well, you 
ought to see my place. My place is fixed 


рр: 


Where do you live?” I asked. 

Completing one sweep of the office, 
her eyes passed over me again. "I move 
around,” she said evasively. 

“You 
don't you? 
somewhere. 

"The whore yawned and stretched her 
body out like a cat's, languidly, even her 
fingers flaring and hooking inward like 
claws. Her denim skirt rode up on her 
thin legs, which were vagucly discolored 
in spots by old fading bruises. Her bare 
arms flexed in a sensuous. animal 
the fringe on her suede vest swung ree 
and forth as she expelled her breath. 
Skinny, she was still not unattractive. 

“What's on your mind, honey?” she 
asked me. 

“Nothing in particular. I just wanted 
to meet you. 

“Curious?” 

“You might say that 
pay you for your time. 

She sighed. 

“T'I bet that doesn't happen to you 
very often,” J said. “Getting paid just to 
talk to sombody, I mean." 

Her laugh was scornful. “Another Ear- 
nest,” she said aloud. 

'I beg your pardon?" 

"Listen, honey, you think nobody pays 
me to talk? I spend more time talk- 
ing than I do humping. 1 get men who 
think I'm their momma. I get kids do- 
ing research papers, I get teachers do- 
g research papers. I get folks doing 
government studies. I get reporters. You 
know I been on television twice? I talk 
sometimes into tape recorders, guys set 
them up and leave me alone with them 
d I talk away all by myself. And I get 
writers, too. They're the worst. They 
want you to make up all kinds of bull 
about your lile, Earnests, we call you 
guys what just want to shoot the breeze. 
So many Earnests around these days, I've 
gone as much as a month between real 
Johns.” 

My expression must have shown her I 
was crestfallen. 

“Never mind,” she said. “You pay me, 
1 tell you what you want to hear. ‘It’s so 
nice, a man care about me for myself? 
"Oh, you understand me, yes, you do.’ ‘I 
used to live in a big house, but the men 


^" F admitted. “TIL 


128 came in the middle of the night and stole 


me away.’ ‘Yes, my daddy beat me and 
then took me out back of the woodshed 
and had me on that old wet grass.” 

She laughed, and then so did I. 

"What's your name?" I asked her. 

“Jasmine,” she answered. “That girl 
behind the furniture, she's Orchid." 

I looked around quickly and saw an- 
other whore rise from in back of my row 
of filing cabinets. She was laughing, too, 
a deep throaty chuckle. She was fat, very 
fat. She wore a flimsy dress several sizes 
too small. She was chewing gum. 

“How Jong have you been hiding 


‘she answered, snap- 
ce lunch." 
continued Jasmine, 


ping her 

“And,” 
behind you is Lily, 

I jumped as a hand touched my shoul- 
der, turned in my chair and stared up at 
a tall, beautiful whore with fine bone 
structure, haunting, mocking blue eyes, 
long blonde hair on her head and traces 
оГ blonde hair on her arms and her 
upper lip, which stretched in a perfectly 
straight mirthless line across her face. 

“Where did you come from?" 

“Behind your drapes,” she said, 
ranging a necklace of small shiny E 
mirrors at her throat. “And I don't agree 
with Jasmine. Your office is very well 
donc. You can bc proud of it.” 

“But there's nothing going on in here, 
honey,” said Jasmine. “He needs a little 
decor.” 

Orchid pulled the gum from her 
mouth and tossed it toward the waste- 
basket, missing. From a slit in her taut 
dress she pulled another stick of gum and 
began unwrapping it with blunt fingers. 
"Needs something," she stated. "Needs a 
bar. I thought all you big shots had bars 
in your offices." 

I heard a knock on the door and my 
secretary entered, escorting a group of 
four more girls. “I think these are the 
she stid and turned to go. 

Wait!" I called. “How did you know 
where to find them alll?’ 

My secretary only smiled one of her se- 
cret smiles and slid out through the door 
without answering me. She got things 
done, my secretary did. I had to hand it 
to her. 

The girls distributed themselves 
around my office, lounging in chairs, on 
the couch next to Jasmine, on the win- 
dow ledge, on the wine-tinted carpet cov- 
ering the floor. One by one, Jasmine 
introduced them. 

I met Violet, pale and nervous and 
dutdung a heavy purse with a canvas 
shoulder strap and a locked dasp, wear- 
ing ragged secondhand clothing and 
constantly patting а huge mound of 
elaborately styled silvery hair piled on 
top of her head perhaps months before. 

I met Ivy, a short whore wearing а 


“the girl 


low-cut dress shiny with grime and black 
flat-soled shoes ten years out of date, who 
had a pleasant face but nothing pleasant 
to say about any of the other cites 
по teeth at all in her mouth, just a hol 
low cave ribboncd with strands of saliva 

I met Rose, a striking whore dressed in 
what seemed to be an assortment of 
scarves and silk shawls in all colors of the 
rainbow held together with small stcel 
clips, whose magnificent body moved 
constantly and provocatively beneath her 
loose assortment of cloth. 

And I met Holly, a hostile whore in a 
flannel shirt and corduroy pants, whose 
metallic red hair was showing black at 
the roots, whose wrists and ankles ta 
pered not at all from her forearms and 
calves and whose weak chin trembled as 
her narrow angry eyes flicked about the 
crowded room. 

"The assembled whores seemed to be 
waiting for me to speak. 1 hesitated. 
“Well,” 1 ‘where do I begin?” 


Word of the whores m my office spread 
quickly. I kept the door closed as long as 
I could, then reluctantly allowed visitors 
to enter, Chuck Oates and Jack Flamm 
and the rest of the sales force arrived. 
awkward, sophomoric, jostling one an- 
other and grinning and blushing. Ecks 
and Ouo stopped by, both of them ex- 
aggerating their scientific detachment to 
the point of absurdity. Houseman ap 
peared. openly skeptical but intensely 
inquisitive. Malik from the mail room 
came, his white teeth wicked. Angelo ap- 
peared to shake his head and put his 

sapproval on record, Henry appeared 
with a camera and took pictures of the 
whores, Walter Finder appeared pushing 
а three-wheeled cart loaded with cock 
tails and hors d'oeuvres, and suddenly we 
were having a party. 

Of the girls in the office, only my secre- 
tary and Gloria cared to join us. Gloria 
plunged into animated conversation 
with Jasmine; my secretary singled out 
Rose for her attention. Houseman put 
his arm around Ivy, who was careful not 
1o smile too broadly and not to open her 
mouth when she laughed. Holly made 
taunting remarks to Angelo and pro. 
voked an exchange of heated insults 
Ecks read off written questions to Lily 
who spoke readily and at length of her 
past achievements, both positive and neg 
c. In contrast, Violet’s background re 
mained among the contents of her locked 
purse; even kindly old Schwartz could 
get her to reveal nothing more than her 
name. Orchid just stood next to Walter 
Finder's cart, eating hors d'oeuvres with 
both hands while Walter passed out 
drinks. 

The whores at first were nervous about 
Henry's camera, having been photo 
graphed before under less pleasant cir 
cumstances. “It's OK," Henry kept 

(continued on page 229) 


article By RAYMOND L. DIRKS 
and LEONARD GROSS 


the root causes of 
wall street's own watergate 


EQUITY Funding 
America, a financi vices institu- 
tion, began operations in 1960 with 
$10,000. Its “product” was a new 
way to purchase life insurance. You 
bought shares in a mutual fund; you 
borrowed against that equity to pay 
your lifeinsurance premiums. In ef- 
fect, you used your money twice— 
and if the stock market went up 
in the interval, you made попсу 
on the deal. 

By 1973, Equity Funding listed as- 
sets of nearly $750.000,000. It man- 
aged mutual funds and a savings 
and loan association worth another. 
$320,000,000. Its record of growth 
in the (continued on page 146) 


poration of 


HOW THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE, THE LIFE 
INSURANCE INDUSTRY, 

THE SEC AND A HOST OF 
OTHER GUARDIANS OF 

THE PUBLIC WEAL 
ALLOWED THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC TO BE SWINDLED 
OUT OF $400,000,000 
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PLAYBOY 


one whose career had been uneven. 

He had left with what he saw as a lean 
and mean assortment of items and, as far 
as he knew, his wife had not thrown out 
the rest of his possessions. Now they met 
for dinner once in a while, and if she had 
unloaded his old sweat shirts, he felt he 
would have sensed it—although he never 
asked her. He had gone to see a divorce 
lawyer once and they wound up talking 
about Ethel Merman. And he had re- 
ceived a vague, exploratory call from a 
lawyer of hers. lt stayed vague and finally 
petered out. None of this added up to 
much of an arrangement, except that 
built into it—and the reason they proba- 
bly kept it going that way—was the 
unspoken notion that at one point or 
another they would give it another try. 
It was a possibility that kept floating 
around on the edge of his life. 

‘Towns liked to think it was the morn- 
ing he woke up and heard about the 
"Tom Eagleton Vice-Presidential nomina- 
tion that he had decided to make his 
move. To spell it out accurately, he did 
not wake up. It was ten in the morning 
and he hadn't been asleep. He heard 
about Eagleton at a time when he was 
not only wide but outrageously awake, 
staring at the ceiling and flailing out for 
sleep as though it were a fish he had a 
chance of holding if he could just grab it. 
Inside his chest, an involuntary musde 
snapped away like a tiny whip. This took 
place a little too far over to the lelt to be 
a heart attack, so he decided for the mo- 
ment to sweep that possibility under the 
rug, although there was no way to rule it 
out entirely. It might have been fascinat- 
ing to lie there and watch this snapping 
phenomenon take place in his own body, 
except that, at the moment, Harry 
Towns was in no mood to be fascinated. 
He had gotten himself into this by-now- 
familiar condition by violating a basic 
cocaine rule, which is that if you have 
any thought of falling asleep at night or 
accomplishing something when the sun 
comes up, you don't get under way by 
inhaling great vacuuming blasts of the 
drug at four in the morning. Which is 
what he had done. And in the past several 
months, he had piled up a dangerous 
number of violations. What happened is 
that for each transgression, in addition to 
the snapping, you lost an entire day. At 
minimum. This was fine if you were a 
failed romantic poet and were supposed 
to touch bottom a few times, knock off a 
couple of sonnets and check out at the 
age of 33. But Harry Towns was a screen- 
writer in his 40s, and each of those lost 
snapper days made it that much tougher 
to whittle down the pile of bills his 
son carried in on the train each Sunday. 
He knew that if he got up on one elbow, 
he could see a mound of them piled high 
on an end table. So he stayed as flat 


132 as he could. 


The only reason he switched on the 
news was so that he could tell himself 
he hadn't wasted the whole day. It was a 
little like nourishment, He would take 
some news into his system. This would 
enrich him and make him a slightly 
beter person. 

"The actual sound of the news was not 
very soothing to him. Music would have 
been better, even experimental rock 
sounds. Best of all would have been a 
tomblike silence. Instead, he had the 
crackle of the news and the traffic out- 
side; even though he was 33 stories up. 
each car seemed to be headed o his 
mouth. It wasn't that difficult to sce why 
"Towns made the connection between 
imself and Eagleton. He and the Senator 
were the same age. And Eagleton came 
from a stat the Midwest right next to 
the one in which he had gone to college. 
Eagleton was a family man, just like 
Towns, except that Eagleton had kept 
his family together, while Towns had 
let his own fall to pieces. He had that 
great name: Eagleton. It sounded just 
like the country. If America hadn't 
been named America, it could have been 
called Eagleton and no one would have 
known the difference. Russia would 
never fool around with Eagleton, the 
number-one power. If you don't like 
Eagleton, leave it! 

So Harry Towns identified with this 
terrific new fellow who turned up out of 
nowhere and was going to get a try at 
the Vice-Presidency. Towns loved people 
who came out of nowhere. In the one 
speech he had ever made, he told a group 
of high school students that America was 
good because it kept coming up with 
people like that, The country had an end- 
less supply. They came galloping out of 
nowhere just when you needed them. 
This was probably true about Finland, 
too, but Harry Towns didn’t say that in 
his speech. Usually, you found out these 
"new" people had spent years building 
up a foundation. A bit later, when Harry 
Towns got a look at the New York Times 
background profile. he found out that 
Eagleton was no exception. 

He slipped out of the lobby of his 
apartment building to get the newspa- 
per, looking around to make sure that a 
normal and pretty-looking girl who lived 
up the street in а brownstone wasn't out 
walking her dog. They had flirted 
around a bit and, in a display of the new 
female consciousness elevation, she had 
reached out and pinched his ass in broad 
daylight. A very pretty girl had done that 
to him. He did not see himself as having 
set the world on fire, but wouldn't it be 
f it turned out that he had 
gotten as far as he had because he had a 
cute ass? And only now were women al- 
lowed to let him know about it? That 
would be some shocker. Harry "Towns 
felt strongly that the fallout from the 
move that women had made was terrific. 
For everybody. Or at least it was going to 


be. A statement he liked to throw out 
m just sitting on the side lines. 
waiting for the dust to settle." In actual- 
ity, he wasn't sitting on the side lines. For 
example, he could now say to a woman, 
“Listen, I’m not an easy lay.” The re- 
mark tended to back most of them off a 
bit, but some wound up enjoying it. This 
particular girl let him neck with her as 
long as they did it in the lobby of his 
building and she got to keep one hand 
on the mailbox and an eye on the street. 
As far as getting her up to his apartment, 
it was no dice. There was something 
charming about this arrangement, and 
Hary Towns meant to get around to 
her one day. This would be at some fu- 
ture point, after he had closed down his 
involvement with hookers and cock. 
tail waitresses, freeing himself for every- 
day girls. 

Meanwhile, he didn't want to blow it 
by letting her see him after a cocaine 
night, his eyes filmed over and tults of 
what was left of his hair shooting out in 
different directions. 

He slipped acros the 
bought a quart of Light n' 
and the Times, both of wl 
back to what he still referred to, only sar- 
donically now, as his tower of steel and 
glass, high above Manhattan. One plus 
item іп the cocaine column—in fact, the 
only one he could think of at the mo- 
ment—was that it deadened your appe- 
tite and kept you on the skinny side. That 
made it the world’s most expensive diet. 
He could get the Light n' Lively milk 
down, but it would be midnight before 
he felt the first stirrings of appetite. He 
would probably want a couple of egg 
rolls then. Meanwhile, he took sips of the 
milk and read the Times, gl 
by the latest developments 
zeroing in on the Eagleton background 
coverage. He just wasn't up to SALT 
breakthroughs at the moment. If he had 
been in love with Eagleton before, he 
was head over heels after he took a look 
at the fellow’s picture. He looked exactly 
like his name. Towns loved his profile 
and he loved his hairline. Hc had every 
one of his hairs and each one was in 
place. Towns felt that Eagleton deserved 
that hairline, too, after the way he had 
worked his way up, doing various jobs in 
the county, any one they threw at him, 
always performing selflessly and not get 
ting caught in municipal-bond scandals. 
Just as Towns suspected, he hadn't really 
come out of nowhere. They had a picture 
of his family in there, the one he had 
made sure to hold together, and they 
looked terrific, too. Towns had a famous 
racketeer friend who looked him in the 
eye one night and said he never trusted 
a man unless the fellow had "a tight 
family" He had his head blown off 
in a Queens restaurant, but Towns al- 
ways remembered the remark and felt 

(continued on page 170) 
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and 


THE DEVIC 6006 THE FLESH 


MERICA has rediscovered 
the occult. As if possessed, 
we rummage through the 
shelves of our psychic lost- 
andfound department looking 
for parcels of wisdom that we 
mislaid a few centuries back, 
Bookstores that cater to the oc- 
cult have sprung up on corners 
that were once the sole province 
of pom shops—and the juxta- 
position is no coincidence. As the 
haunting images on these pages 
eloquently attest, the mystical 
and the sexual have been inter- 
woven since time immemorial. 
They have also shared the allure 
of the oudawed—but never more 
fashionably than today. From 
Rosemary's Baby to The Devil in 
Miss Jones, scriptwriters have ex- 
ploited the age-old alliance of the 
erotic and the occult. People are 
still lining up around the block 
to see The Exorcist. 

Time magazine eventually re- 
alized what was going on and 
devoted a cover story to the re- 
turn of Satan, claiming that the 
occult was a substitute religion 
for the masses. The article even 
tried to give PLAYBOY credit: It 
quotes Jesuit theologian John 
Navone as saying that the mod- 
ern Devil is “more often a type of 
magician playmate, the product 
of a PLAYBoy culture rather than 
the malign personal being found 
in the Scripture, These cults tend 
to use the Devil for a type of 
arcane amusement.” 

The occult, of course, is far 
more than a source of arcane 
amusement—and has been so for 
a lot longer than ргАүвоү'з been 
around, or for that matter the 
Devil, who is a fairly 


recent 


a pictorial excursion 
into the occult—the dark, 
sensuous underworld ruled by 
lucifer and eros 


invention of the church, Most of 
what we label occult stems from 
early religions whose concerns 
were life and death, not good and 
evil; mortality was the issue, not 
morality. They taught that our 
bodies were temples in which we 
celebrated the creative forces of 
the universe. Sex became the lan- 
guage of the rituals used by the 
fertility and Earth Mother cults; 
the erotic was seen as a sacra- 
ment, a reaffirmation of man’s 
animal nature. 

During the Middle Ages, recoil- 
ing from this sort of Dionysian 
abandonment to the pleasures 
of the flesh, the priesthood of the 
Christian church took up arms 
against its atavistic rivals and 
proceeded to take the R out of 
celebrate. They evolved a spiritu 
ality based on denial, pain, guilt 
and suffering; the body and all 
its functions were considered im- 
pure; the concept of shame was 
invented and applied to that 
which had been held most sa- 
cred—the union of male and 
female. Satan was made the 
political fall guy; theologians 
defined, then decried his dark 
purposes and persecuted those 
who followed them—and some 
who didn’t. When Christianity 
associated sex with sin and the 
sinister, a significant aspect of 
human experience was forced 
underground. 


If an open-minded study of 
the occult can take us beyond the 
caricature of evil painted by the 
Devil's detractors—or his advo- 
cates—perhaps it can also help 
us bring our own sexuality out 
of the darkness and back into 
the light, where it all began. 


According to primitive religions, there exists a mysticol bond between the mind ond the spirit world of onimols, plonts ond 


ate objects. Magic explores and expl 


s this bond, harnessing the energy of “the other 
Possession by a totemic or sacred creature (left) is a sign of power ond grace; the possessed in 


le“ to alter the phenomena of this world. 


iduol absorbs the quolities of 


the inhobiting spirit, in this cose wisdom (ond, perhaps, night vision). Satan himself moves between the world of the animal and that 
of mon; a longtime moster of metamorphosis, the Devil frequently puts in an appearance on earth in the guise of a horned 
опа bearded goat (top). Witches can also turn themselves into werewolves (above) or owls to avoid copture by mortols. 
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At the witches’ Sabbath, which begins 
at midnight beneath о full moon, the 
coven arrives flying on sticks or 
carried by demons in the shope of 
goats (top, opposite). Clothing is 
arded at the outset; nakedness 

is considered essential to the rois- 

19 of the life forces that moke 
magic work. The witches renew their 


vows of obedience by kissing the 


Devil’s red ass and by confessing 
their mischievous deeds or lack 

of them. The psychodramo conti 
оз discothèque: Glistening with oils 
and attended by their familiars—often 
in animal form—they dance within 

a circle of stones (below, opposite). 


Sex is a vital aspect of the Sabai 
before dawn, the Devil will fornicate 
with each of the witches and the 
familiars will assume human form 

to mount their mistresses. The orgy 
that terminates the dance is a 

socred ritual, an expression of 

the creative force venerated by the 
witcheroft cults. But ofter the 
wontonness comes the showdown: 
Witches who have violoted their 
pact with the Devil find that 

there is no escape clause in the 
contract. Mind, body and soul, they 
are carried away (above) an o black 
horse in the morning hours— 

to eternal damnation. 


The gods af other cultures also travel the world in animal form. A young woman named Leda became 
the world’s first witch when she succumbed to the advances of Zeus, who was disguised as a swan 
of dazzling brilliance. Reincarnations af Leda (below) continue the caurtship between the worlds. 


The Druids (left) were 
essentially a nature cult 

that worshiped a solar deity 
and the Earth Mother. It’s 
thought that their ancestors 
used Stonehenge аз o 
calendar to time their 
celebratians. But there was na 
raam in the City of God far 
pagan rites, and the Catholic 
Church eventually outlawed 
the priestesses in England. 


In South America, the 
occult still coexists 

with Christianity, but 

to the satisfaction of neither. 
Voodoo combines African 
tribal rituals with some of the 
ceremanies af the Catholic 
‘Mass. Natives have replaced 
the baptism af bells with a 
baptism of drums—and erotic 
dance rhythms. The female 
priest at right severs 

the head of a chicken 

and is transformed. 


During the Middle Ages, it was 
believed that lustful spirits often 
assumed human form and enjoyed the 
pleasures of sex with martals. An 
incubus tempted sleeping wamen with 
voluptuous dreams, then made its move. 
A succubus (left) provided the some 
service for men, and with better 
results; at least there were fewer 
camplaints from male victims. 


Clairvoyants and other psychics 
claim that our badies are enveloped 
mists af color pierced by roys of 
light thot are visible to the trained eye. 


development affect the shade of 
eoch person's aura. The aura 

of the woman above indicates that 
her karma is good, her spi 
strong—ond her body naked. 


n 


' 


The pharmacology of the occult has 


several cures for unrequited love, 
| brews that can entice 
"the inward parts of a waman” 
ar secure the devotion of a reluc- 
tont suitar. The fellow under the 
table just drank a mixture of blood, 
swallow’s wamb, hare's kidney and 
dove's heort, which may explain 
why he's under the table. 


Warlocks and witches value mandrag 
aras (abeve) as а natural talisman 
Small demons are thaught ta live in 
these plants, which—it is said 
grow in the shape of humans, scream 
when uprooted, apen locks, foretell 
the future and mass-produce gold. 

In a pinch, they con also be used 

as on aphrodisiac, on anesthetic, 

а fertility drug ar salad greens. 


Left: Satanists believe that 
if a traditional Moss 
serves the forces of good, 
© Block Moss, in which 

alll the rites ore in- 
verted and defiled, 

con serve evil. The altar 
is draped in black cloth 
and illuminoted by 

black topers. A woman 

is spread-eagled across 

the altor, her hands 
clutching two candlesticks, 
and the Cansecration is 
performed between her 
legs in a manner that most 
occounts refuse to 
describe. We know very 
little about medieval 
Block Masses; it's reported 
that sexual abuses and 
child sacrifices were 
frequent. If so, the 


red modern versions 
of the Black Mass, as 
practiced by Anton La Vey 
and his cohorts, deserve 
the Parents’ Magazine 
seal of approval. 


Most of what we know 
about witches ond demons 
comes from the confessions 
people have mode то 
priests while being 
tortured. Sins of the flesh 
were absolved by fire: 

the offender was burned 
at the stake. But if the 
Church believed that the 
individual was or had 

been possessed ogainst 

his er her will, it might 
attempt merely to exorcise 
the evil spirit. A holy 

man will chant incanto- 
tions by candlelight, pray 
and lay honds on the 
bewitched. If he is success- 
ful, the Devil will depart, 
issuing а flome or c cold 
vopor through the nose 

or the mouth of his victim 
With women like this one 
(right) to inhabit, we can't 
understand why Satan 
would ever fool around 
with 12-year-old girls. 


PLAYBOY 


“Sorry to bother you, but could you spare a groupie?” 


to wrestle an angel from a Yiddish folk tale 


SOMEBODY BROUGHT worp to the rabbi 
that a Jewish prostitute, a zono, had 
come to town, had taken 2 room at the 
gentiles’ inn and had begun to entertain 
certain town officials and army officers in 
a shocking way. A little later, the rabbi 
thought he detected some lascivious looks 
on the faces of his young Talmudic stu- 
dents, who seemed to be whispering in 
comers more than usual. What a £simmes! 

So the rabbi called for the wise men of 
the congregation to meet in his parlor: 
the president of the synagogue, the 
shammes, or sexton, and an elderly baker 
who was known for his sage remarks. 

“Oy gevall that such shame should fall 
on our people!” said the sexton. 

"And that even the children should 
know of it!” said the president. 

"And especially now that she's pro- 
tected by the police and the Cossacks 
and can't be forced to leave town," said 
the baker. 

They all looked to the rabbi for a solu- 
tion. He was a scholar, but he also 
strong as а bear—a broadshouldered 
man in his 205. The town anti-Semites 
thought twice, perhaps even three times, 
before throwing a rock at tlie window of 
a Jewish house. 

^After maarib [evening service], I shall 
go to the inn and speak with this woman. 
Î shall do my best to dissuade her from 
this shame and dishonor. The shammes 
will go with me to bear witness,” the 
rabbi said. Looking at n, with all his 
force, his self-confidence, his dialectical 
skill and his muscular arms, no one 
doubted that the zono would see the 
logic of moving on. 

But in the rabbi's mind, things were 
not quite so simple and he mused all aft- 
ernoon about the matter. What, for in- 
stance, if this girl were an agent of the 
czar, cleverly planted in this town by the 
secret police? What, on the other hand, 
if she were here on some subversive 
Dusiness—sent by a socialist group in 
Riga? He must be very careful in his in 
vestigation and all he could do was to 
hope for a sign from heaven that would 
show him the correct tack. 

As night fell, the rabbi and his sexton 
moved along the darkened streets toward 
the inn. Late passers-by scurried home 
ward and from the distance, where the 
Cossacks were quartered, came a sound of 
hoofbeats. The two men went to the back 
of the inn and waited in the shadows 
near the door. Soon, an officer of the 
Cossack regiment emerged, buttoning his 
tunic, mounted his horse and rode off. 

“Her room must be just here,” the 
rabbi whispered, “Hide yourself near the 
door and. if you sce anyone coming. 
knock twice nal me.” ‘Thereupon, 
he went into the hallway and entered the 
woman's room without knocking. 

The rabbi astonished, Instead of 
some vulgar little tsatske, he found a 


handsome woman with shining black 
hair and the face of a seraph. "Do not be 
alarmed,” he said. “I mean you no harm. 
I simply wish to speak with you for a 
minute. Our people are concerned about 
your presence in this town.’ 

She started back in surprise, then re- 
covered. “I bring no trouble to yo 
people,” she said in Russian. 

“Our people," he answered in Yiddish. 
“We are disturbed over your welfare as 
well as our own." 

“Му welfare is my own matter,” she re- 
plied, using Yiddish now. She took a bot 
tle and poured two glasses of wine; the 
rabbi accepted one and seated himself. 

“Why have you borne this reproach’ 
he asked in his most eloquent voice. 
‘Can you not turn from your ways?” 


“You paraphrase the Holy Tongue 


adeptly,” she said, drawing her chair close 
to his. “I can see that you are clever as 
well as learned.’ 

‘The rabbi was disconcerted—both at 
her knowledge and at her warm, sweet 
scent. “There shall be no whore of the 
daughters of Isracl,” he said as resolutely 
as he could. 

"'An high look and a proud hi 
and the plowing of the wicked is sin, 
she quoted. 

‘The rabbi wondered how such a tune- 
ful voice could belong to such a wanton 
person as he had imagined. He was be 
ginning to lose his bearings. "A whore i 
deep ditch,” he muttered. half to himself. 

“Stolen waters are sweet and bread 
eaten in secret is pleasant, " she replied. 
Does not the book say that as well?” 
The rabbi's head was now dizzy—with. 
the wine, with her closeness and her 
scent, with the quotations thrown back at 
him so expertly. He felt her hand on his 
thigh. He heard a voice—whose he did 
not know—saying softly, “ “Behold, thou 
art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair 
The joints of thy thighs arc like jewels, 
the work of the hands of a cunning work- 
man. Thy navel is like a round goblet, 
which wanteth not liquor: Thy belly is 
like an heap of wheat set about with 
lilies. Thy two breasts are like two young 
roes that are twins. Thy neck is as a 
tower of ivory; thine eyes like the fish- 
pools in Heshbon. . .. How fair and how 
pleasant art thou, O love, for delights! 

He felt himself growing as 
cedar of Lebanon. In a cloud, he 
lace of an angel with shining ha 
felt himself drawn into the cloud. 

Some little while later, the rabbi 
opened the door and, with a sniff of fresh 


ir, recovered some of his senses. "There 
the sexton, half frozen, leaning 
against the wall of the corridor. "Wha 


took you so long?" the sexton asked. “My 
hands and feet are dropping off.” 

‘Ah, my faithful shammes," the rabbi 
id in a distant voice, “I have had a vi 
sion. I have been transported to the land 
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Ribald Classic 


of milk and honey. Like our ancestor 
Jacob, I have wrestled an angel. 

True, true, your Honor," the 
sexton, "and for a while, I was worried 
about who would win—the view through. 
this keyhole isn't the best in the world. 
But finally I saw that you were on top 
all the way. Like Jacob, you prevailed, 
you did." 


said 
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HOW THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE... 


ade had exceeded that of all 
jor diversified financial companies in 
the United States. 

In the last days of January 1978 
Stanley Goldblum, the corporation's chief 
executive officer and one of its founders, 
a multimillionaire with a colossal build 
gained first by slinging sides of beef as a 
butcher and later by weight lifting in hi 
private $100,000 gym, ordered a massive 
tut in me company’s budget. In mid- 


t to the home of- 
n Los Angeles. only to learn that he 
was fired. Early in March, Secrist made 
two phone calls that triggered the col- 
pse of Equity Funding and exposed its 
record growth as a fiction. The assets were 
real enough, for the most part, but they 
had been obtained by fraudulent mew 

One of Secrist’s calls was to the New 
York State Insurance Department. The 
other was to Raymond L. Dirks, a fi- 
nancialsecurities analyst specializing in 
insurance stocks. (Th le is a col- 
laboration—as is The Great Wall Strect 
Scandal, ihe book from which it is 
adapted—but because Ray Dirks was а 
central participant in events leading to 


disclosure of the fraud, the portions in- 
volving him are told hereafter in the first 
эп.) Secrist alleged that Equity 


ad created thousands of ficti- 
tious lifeinsura ies, then sold 
these policies to other companies; that the 
company had made up fake death cer- 
cates; that it had created fake asscts 
1 counterfeit bonds: that the officers 
of the company not only were involved 
in the plot but were its architects; that 
middle management carried out the 
fraud knowingly; that a substantial num- 
ber of pcople inside and outside the com- 
ny knew about the fraud; and that the 
fraud had evolved hecause of a need to 
boost the price of Equity Funding stock 
so that the company could acquire other 
companies through a trade of shares, The 
acquisition of profitable companies could 
cover up the lack of profitability inher 
ent in the Equity Funding operation. 

His charges seemed incredible. His 
stratcgy—which he freely acknowl- 
edged—required that 1 investigate the 
charges and relay to my clients the i 
formation I uncovered. 

My clients include some of America's 
largest financial institutions. Their sale 
of the stock, Secrist reasoned, would so 
decimate the price of Equity Funding's 
stock that investigators would be com- 
pelled to intervene before the company 
could cover up the fraud. 

That, morc or less, is what happened. 
Within three weeks, Equity Funding 
stood revealed as the perpetrator of wha 
is possibly history's greatest hoax. The 
00,000,000 had been swindled by 


(continued from page 129) 


inducing the American public to pur- 
chase securities based upon fake assets 
and phony insurance policies. Its stock, 
which had sold as high as $80 a s 
suspended from trading on the New York. 
Stock Exchange. The corporation filed 
for bankruptcy. The hoax came instantly 
to be known as “Wall Street's Watergate.” 

In November 1973, 22 men—20 of 
them former employees of Equity Fund- 
ing, the two others accountants who 
audited the company’s books—were in- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury in Los 
Angeles on 105 counts of fraud and con- 
r indictment was re- 
1 grand jury in Illinois, where 
dinp's principal life-insurance 
chartered. Still more crimi 
nal indictments were being prepared by 
other grand juries in states where Equity 
Funding did business. Myriad civil ac- 
tions by stockholders and creditors are 
likely to continue for усш. So will 
ruminations and calls for reform of the 
public and private agencies that monitor 
America’s business. 

The Equity Funding scandal can be 
understood in its magnitude only when 
one analyzes the weakness of the invest- 
ment system on which it thrived. Had 
even one of the system's components 
functioned with strength, the fraud 
could not have occurred. 

In 1959, Equity Funding was liule 
more than an idea. Eleven years later, it 
was one of the most actively traded issues 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Its rise 


Ket epitomized the 

Yet Equity Funding had no right to a 
listing on the N. It was this very 
listing that gave the company the en- 
ent it needed. to perpetuate its 
hat Equity Funding managed to. 
be listed is only one of the overdue indict 
ments against the New York Stock Ex- 
nge. This venerated institution is not 
the guardian of the frec-enterprise system 
it proclaims to he. It is an expensive and. 
outmoded monopoly. 

The thrust of the Stock Exchange's 
essage is that its listed stocks are the na- 
tion's biggest and best companies. The 
е objective of a go-go corporation 
juity Funding is to interest fin 
cial institutions in the purchase of its 
stock, so that the stock will sell at a high 
multiple of earnings. The objective fo- 
anses on a Stock Exchange listing. There, 
the presence of legitimate blue-chip 
stocks presumably rubs off on other 
listed securit 

Equity Funding began 
whose shares were held by 
‘The first step for an ambitious corpora- 
tion is to go public. By selling shares to 
the public, the corporation raises the 


n- 


s a company 
s founders. 


money with which to finance its opera- 
tions and growth. True, the founders di- 
lute their holdings, but the larger the 
enterprise, the larger the salaries and 
perquisites, and the greater the oppor- 


tunities for expansion. Moreover, the 
founders’ shares are immediately priced 
at market levels. 


Equity Funding made its debut as a 
publicly held corporation in the over-the- 
counter market. Some of the nation's 
ost reputable corporations are traded. 
in this market, but essentially it remains. 
a testing ground for smaller, newer com- 
ics in training for the big time. 

The next step up for such corpora- 
tions, frequently, is a listing on the 
American Stock Exchange. "This cx- 
change can be likened to the triple-A 
nor leagues in baseball—good sport 
but not the big time. 

After a few years on the American 
nge y Funding reached suffi- 
cient size to apply for a New York Stock 
Exchange 1 sting. 

The NYS ain requirements 
for listing ша тыш departments 
whose job is to enforce those require- 
ments. The staffs of those departments 
looked over Equity Funding and found 
its application deficient. One objection 
was that its board of directors was not 
large enough and did not сотай 
enough members from ourside the corpo 
tion. A second, more significant objec- 
tion was that the auditing firm emplo 
by Equity Funding had neither suffici 
size nor reputation. 

These objections contained Equity 
Funding for some months. But eventually 
polities prevailed. The public 
that the exchange's regulations аге mı 
to guard became secondary to the interests 
of cert т ns who found this 
new “concept” stock romantic and liked 
the way it “performed.” 

y Funding's listing was author- 
n October 1970 on the condit 
the company would expand its 
board of directors and secure the ser 
ional The compa- 
ny did expand its board, but its effort to 
comply with the auditing requirements 
was sheer comedy. Wolfson, Weiner, the 
small firm that had been used audi- 
tors, simply used the Equity Funding ac 
count as the bait for a merger with 
accounting firm. lv, it sold out 
to Seidm at a nice profit. 
More than fter. Equity Funding 
went on the big board, Seidman & Seid- 
man took over the audit. What the New 
York Stock Exchange never realized was 
the same individuals who had au- 
dited the uity Funding books for 
Wolfson, Weiner were now auditing 
them for Scidman & Scidm. 

Allowing Equity Funding to be listed. 
gocs to the heart of the question of the 
New York Stock Exchange's ability to 

(continued on page 200) 
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Volume 1, Number 1 


Welcome to Crisis. You might, if that mugger weren't gaining on you, 
pause to ask why—why Crisis? Take a good look at the graph below. It 
shows why with a stark clarity that words could never convey. These 
are exciting times, when every day some vital part of our society ceases 
to function, disappears or declares war. And we believe that reporting 
these heady events—and perhaps even helping them along—is a seri- 
ous, profitable responsibility. From the biggest, most popular shortages 
to the smallest paranoid delusions, we will be the definitive voice. 


. Editor Publisher. Art Director, Photographer, 
taoin ring Managing Proofreader, Senior Typi 
Executive Messenger, Volley Ball 
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Groph at right. 
was produced on 
a time-sharing 
abacus at the 
Chicken of 

the Sea Think 
Tank ct Guthery, 
New Jersey. 


's model far Paola Scleri’s proposed rapid-transit system for New York City. The 
92-trillion-dallor project could be ready in early 1999. Commuter Scooters, already in 
use, will shuttle passengers from the suburbs ta the slide terminals ond back. The ride 
is expected ta toke fram 45 to 90 minutes after the two-day climb up the ladders. 


apocalyptic chitthat by David Eisenhower 


Ari and Jackie have had to deep-six 
their yearly cruise of the Greek is- 
lands, as the Mediterranean burns on 
into the third week. ... Poor Jackie. 

. Famed environmentalist Johnny 
Cash was seen living it up with Mar- 
garet Mead the other night at Wan- 
da's Chili Parlor in Nashville. The 
reason? Johnny's just signed to do 
some TV commercials for the Na- 
ional Rifle Association, on how it's 
helping us cope with lots of shortages. 
-- - And it looks like Hank Aaron 
won't beat the Babe this year; be- 
cause of heavy rains, the regular two- 
game baseball season was canceled. 
. . . Everybody complains about the 
Wit Crunch, which has been toughest 
in New York, but Truman Capote’s 
doing something about it; a few nights 
ago at Elaine’s, he absolutely dazzled 
Norman Mailer, Tom Wolfe and 
Shelley Winters by riposting: “I bet 
Henry Kissinger gets more ass than 
a toilet seat!” . . . Other Washington 
sights: Bob Hope over at Arlington 
National Cemetery, where he's play- 
ing for the third straight month; and 
sneaking into the White House late 
at night, advisor Marlin Perkins, ru- 
mored to be discussing a bold new 
energy-saving policy: hibernation. .. . 
Not-So-Cheap-Thrills out in Berke- 
ley, where the latest fad is to get high 
by shooting up dangerous diseases; 
the street price of lethal anthrax 
toxin B has soared to $30 a hit, sup- 
posedly because of the rush. ... Look 
for Strom Thurmond letting it all 
hang out as Cosmo's June center- 
fold—hyping his forthcoming book, 
Sex and the Senile Man, rumored to 
include chapters on “What to Do on 
the First Date,” “When to Go 
Steady,” “Overcoming Arthritis Dur- 
ing Foreplay,” “How Far to Go With- 
out Oxygen Handy” and “What to 
Tell Your Parents.” . . . Though they 
were one of the fun couples, it’s all 
over now—we hear that it's splits- 
ville between І.Т.Т. and Chile—we'll 
all miss those parties. 


ae [| eu 


Keeping it up isn’t the problem at LA.'s X-rated studios. The alarmingly frequent 


floctouts are eating up the tiny budgets for these films. Above, at Slither Pro- 
ductions, a take for The Devil in Pat Nixon is blown os leading mole lifts off. 


YOU CAN'T KEEP AGOOD STATE DOWN: 


THE DISASTROUS CALIFORNIA 
GRAVITY SHORTAGE 


GRAVITY SHORTAGE TERMS 


FLOAT-OUT: The situation result- 
ing from an acute shortage of gravity 
in which everything leaves the ground 
and flies away. CONELRAD: Acro- 
nym for a giant bunker somewhere 
under Kentucky in which are housed 
752,350 tiny horseshoe magnets that 
can be activated during a float-out. 
GAMMA RAYS: Similar to manta 
rays, these deep-sea creatures lie on 
the bottom of the ocean, partially 
covered by sand, and wait to be 
stepped on. They then move to an- 
other spot and waif some more. 
GROUND ZERO: A meat dish named 
after famed actor Zero Mostel. It is 
so heavy that eating it helps keep you 
on the ground, T.N.T.: A branch of 
LT.T. now doing research in gravity- 
producing procedures such as small 
land wars in South America and 
assassination of political figures. 


ne of the first things you notice 
when approaching L.A. is the 
abundance of people floating 
over the city. Many are tethered, 
some wear weight belts, but others 
appear to be drifting cff into space— 
all due to the gravity shortage that 
has hit the Scuthern California area. 
The shortage was first observed 
several months ago, when Esalen In- 
stitute floated 200 feet up and drifted 
toward Hawaii. No one seemed 
alarmed, however, until the President 
ordered gravity rationing after San 
Clemente slowly lifted off a few 
weeks later and began making its 
great-circle route to Death Valley. 
Though any gravity shortage can 
cause inconvenience, California's is 
quite severe. Gravity czar B. Bob 
Ford, however, has assured the Re- 
tirement State that "the crisis will be 
made inoperative in the near future." 
Gravity is the force that holds 
things (continued on page 842) 


HARD ACTION FILMS! 
...the way you like them! 


*xLINDA LOVES LOBSTERS: 


LATEST 
DANISH 
IMPORTS!! 

... you'll Findit HARD to believe 


Uhen she SUCKS them right 
Gut of the shell, ..200° 315 C1 
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but Tonya TAKES [r^ 
READ an entire pre por. 
shortage Sunday Now yt 
1180007540077 


„ВАМ footage of fobulous Froncine 
icing it FASTER AND FASTER on the 
Son Diego Freewoy. ..200' 315 L1 


8 1171200: $15 
ARBRE OF CIEVEAND...200* 315 DJ 


Send cash, check or 14-yeor-old to: 
Four Horsemen Films, 


Have-A-Nice-Day, California 90754 


you say you can t spell 
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PERSONAL 
GERBRATOR! 


Deep persone! mas- 
sage without fear of 

| NRW Мейли or dead 
batteries! 


Fe When you're feeling 
e ) tense, neglected and a 
little ‘bitchy, and need 

\ to be soothed by the 
~A spreading glow of deep 
massage on your neck 


by Con Ed. Or teased 
by fading batteries. But 
you can trust the Ger. 
brator. It comes com 
plete with a twin-gerbil 
S | Generator, two gerbils 

and a years supply 
of Benzedrine-fortified 
food. It's always ready 
to make the earth move 
Оп your neck or cheek! 


Be certain! 
Send $14.88 to: 
MAURICE OF INDIANA 


120 Siegelman Way 
‘Onan, Indiana 46503 
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Mother's Day: 


Ron Ziegler 


orn 
1939 


Caryl Chessman 
gassed 1960 


April 
jeaselton Day 


'Heartbreal 
Hotel” in 5t 


k 
th 


week as top hit 
inU. S. 1956 


24 25 


Heinrich Himm- 
Ter committed 


Bobby 
Zimmerman 
Suicide 1945 | born 1941 


April Weaselton discovers the first 
California oil spill, May 17, 1964. 


stake 1431 quake 1970 


CRISIS RECIPES OF THE MONTH 


PILLOWS RELLENOS (STUFFED CLOTH) 
(Intimate serving for two) 

1 pillowcase 

6 Ibs. feathers 

Wash and braise each feather, tak- 
ing care not to break the delicate 
shaft. Launder and starch pillowcase. 
Place feathers in pillowcase and 
staple closed. Bake in 350° oven for 
2% hours. Place on large tray 
with new stones and old leaves for 
coloring, 


ROAST CRACKLING WATER 
(Serves six to ten) 
1 10-Ib. shank-cut water 
1 outdoor-type spit assembly 
Marinate your water overnight. Wrap 
tightly in aluminum foil to seal in 
precious juices. Skewer on spit, place 
about three feet above fire and insert 
rectal meat thermometer in top part 
of water. Cook until center is tender 
and juicy. (A thickening base of Sak- 
rete may be used if necessary.) 


BUTTERFLY HORS D'OEUVRES 


(Serves 32) 
120 live monarch butterflies 


120 miniature saddlebags 

60 mushroom caps 

1 jar mustard 

Carefully strap saddlebags onto 
butterflies, making sure not to injure 
wings. Place half of mushroom cap 
in each saddlebag compartment. Dab 
back of butterfly with mustard and 
set in cool place until ready to 
serve; then release in general area of 


DEAD? 
Millions of Americans share this nag- 
ging problem, but many, wrongly, are 
‘too embarrassed and humiliated to ad- 
mit it. We can’t cure death yet, but we 
can make it something other than a 
dirty word by talking openly about it 
and not being afraid to look for its 
symptoms. Be honest: Do any of these 
Seven Warning Signals of Death apply 
to you? 
(1) You are cold. 
(2 You are wearing your best dark suit 
and have nowhere to go. 
(3) Your loved ones are fighting over 
үш belongings. 
(4) You don't hate Nixon anymore. 
(5) You haven't gone to the bathroom 
in six weeks. 


party. Guests may catch butterflies 
directly out of air as they move about 
the room. (Note: Problems may arise 
when serving in rooms with paisley 
curtains.) 
LAMB OF GOD 
(Serves cast of thousands) 

1 boy, aged 33 

2 large planks of wood 

5 ten penny nails 

Using two nails, fasten pieces of 
wood at right angles to each other. 
Beat boy until purple. Place spread- 
eagled on cross and attach with re- 
maining nails. Place upright in hot 
sun until earth opens up and voices 
from sky dictate next 2000 years. Eat 
your heart out. 


WALDORF HYSTERIA 

(So called because it can make 
everyone at the Waldorf hysterical) 

1 Ib. pharmaceutical cocaine 

1 gross tiny spoons 

Snort until ripped. (Note: While 
totally without nutritional value, this 
old favorite is guaranteed by the Pe- 
ruvian Silver Mine Workers Associa- 
tion to kill those hunger pangs— fast.) 


CONSUMER CORNER 


WOOD-BURNING TV: When was 
the last time you sat 

ri down to an eve- 

ning of Johnny 

TE) Carson? Only the 
BIP very rich can af- 
ford to power 
that 82-inch tube 
you bought back 
in '72. But now 
the wood-burn- 
ing television 


channel catatonic color. Sleek steam- 


turbine engine allows reception up to 
20 feet and designer cast-iron cabinet 
with Sanskrit scrollwork adds a touch 
of class to any living room. $395 
from your dealer. 

NEW HOPE FOR POLLUTED 
RIVERS: Standard Oil has a process 
that may extract water from our na- 
tion's rivers. For years, the vast re- 
sources of water hidden inside our 
rivers went to waste. Now, Standard's 
method may allow cheap, fast wa- 
ter—up to a gallon for every ton of 
river used. And Standard says by- 
products of the process can be used 
as jet fuel. 

CARPETSHOE: Since the disappear- 
ance of sheep, buying fine carpeting 
has become impossible; even imita- 
tion imitation mouse fur is $400 a 
square yard. But thanks to the shoe 
division of LT.T., almost anyone can 
have world-to-world carpeting wher- 
ever he goes. Simply slip into the 
CarpetShoe and your home, office, 
bicycle or front lawn is instantly car- 
peted. Available for $7.77 from 
Thom McBigelow outlets. 


AIR SUBSTITUTE PATENTED: 
Abbott Laboratories has patented a 
process for making air from soybean 
meal. In tests with animals, they kept 
mice alive on the surrogate air for 
more than 30 seconds. Though they 
aren't sure it will work on humans, 
they expect to get approval from the 
FDA within a few weeks to begin 
marketing the product in the U.S. 


ON THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


It was а cold, dark winter, but thanks to what the inventor calls Leroy’s Existential 
Wonder Dynamo, the lights and space heaters are going on again all aver Paris. The 
device was developed by an American expatriate from Doom, Mississippi; the LEWD, 
аз it's called, works by converting anguish, angst, Weltschmerz, despair, ennui and guilt 
into electricity. Since late March, Jean-Paul Sartre clone has been lighting all of Mont- 
parnasse. The inventor, Leroy Sump, told us why he constructed the device: "I was fed 
up to here sittin’ around feelin’ bad in the dark. Couldn't even read my comic books.” 
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fiction By JERRY ЗОН, 


the official diagnosis was 
catatonic schizophrenia, 
but the truth was far 
more simple and complex 


MR. 
ГПОТАСННІ 


HEY WERE ASTONISHED when he was 

wheeled in, because they weren't 

prepared for the bright-blue eyes 

and the extreme whiteness of his 
skin. But most of all, they were surprised 
to find him so alive, so seemingly aware, 
for they had been told Mr. Moyachki 
lived in his own private world and never 
said anything to anyone anymore; yet 
there he was, number 28098, looking any- 
thing but inward, eyes darting about, 
blinking. And listening. Mr. Moyachki 
looked as if he would answer if of 
them put a question to him, for new 
doctors were allowed to do that and 
in other years some had even tried to, 
but Mr. Moyachki never answered when 
they did. When they addressed him by 
name, all he did was sweat a little more. 
Sometimes he trembled. Or passed air. 
One year one of the new residents said he 
looked like a man waiting for the blind- 
fold before his execution, and Dr. Hum- 
boldt wrote that in the record and even 
mentioned it as his own obseryation in 
ensuing presentations. 

“What you're going to see,” Dr. Hum- 
boldt had said, referring to a neatly typed 
case history in a folder, “is a man in his 
sixties, a man who was found w 
the streets in the Carment District after 
ight about twenty years ago. He ran 
away when approached by police officers. 
He might not have been caught if he 
hadn't collided with a light standard 
as he was running around a corner." 
He paused. 

"He was taken to Bellevue, where his 
condition was diagnosed as an acute and. 
agitated anxiety state. A weck later, he 
was transferred to Central Islip State 
Hospital on Long Island. Eighteen years 
ago, he was (continued on page 158) 
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The popularity of ONEPLAY was immediate though hardly climactic. 
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Meanwhile, to certain poor shepherds in fields where they laid... . 


"That Sodomite has the most contented sheep 
in all Bibleland ! 
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O,Contentor of all Sheebdom, 
what is thy Secret ? 
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To be continued! 
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(ПА. MOYACHHE „е 


brought here. He's been in the Davidson 
Building, Ward D, ever since. For your 
information, that's a back ward, For 
therapy he secs a doctor now maybe once 
a year. His state is one of classic manic- 
depressive psychosis that seems to have 
begun as a manic episode, deteriorated to 
malignant depression, and then to d 
pressive stupor, where it has been arrest 
cd." He leafed through pages, found the 
one he wanted. “The official diagnosis is 
schizophrenia.” 
The new residents stirred. Humboldt 
paused while а late arrival came in and 
said, "Excuse me, doctor" Humboldt 
eyed him coldly. Other doctors turned, 
hot so much to sce the new 


ogle once again Coralee Swithers, a 


busty, blondehaired resident 
who dehed tradition and wore 
skirt. Coralee smiled apprec 


ррой 
mini- 
ely. Ev- 


crybody seed down. 

"Was li 
pole? 
of the 


¢ hurt when he hit the light 
a redheaded resident at the rear 
Jom asked. 

to indi 
шу, * 


ue he Hum- 
except for a bump on 


“Organic brain syndrome,” a thin 
young man in the front row ventured, 

"Jt would be hard to say, since no 
one knew the patient's natural or usual 
behavior.” 

“Subdural hematoma: 
teered brightly. 

No. You should know he started to 
tun when he saw the police officers, and 
when he was caught he talked a blue 
streak.” 

"What did he say?” 

“Nothing that made any sense. Some- 
one on the service reported he thought 
he was speaking in tongue 

‘Any identification? 


Coralee volun- 


daptation syndrome 
Who said that?" 

“I did,” said one of the residents in the 
middle of the group. “He was in alarm 
reaction when he saw the police, the 
stage of resistance when they caught him. 
and he quickly progressed to a stage of 
exhaustion, where he's been ever sinc 

“What's your name?" Humboldt asked. 

“Savery. Matthew Savery.” 

“Doctor, would you like to work with 
this man?” 

“I don't know,” 
even scen him yet. 

"Is that a prerequisite 

“Is it, doctor?” 

‘There was a vacuum. In it some of the 
residents laughed a little self-consciously. 
Then Humboldt smiled and the t 
evaporated. 


Savery vent 


"The man they had taken to calling Mr- 
Moyachki was wheeled in, and Moyadiki 
Well, at least it's something 


different, not the dreary ward but a 
brighter place and the usual number of 
blurred faces and the big man with the 
walrus mustache and the folder in his 
hand. They would look at him, the big 
doctor would gesture t0 him and they'd 
alk. He wished he understood what they 
were saying, but he'd been wishing that 
for years and it hadn't done any good. 
Once, he had understood everybody, 
had understood everybody for years. Then 
one day he woke up and it was as if 
everybody were speaking a foreign lan- 
guage. Something had gone wrong in h 
brain, just like with all the people he saw 
around him. They had deliberately made 
i лу because of what he'd done 
he sausages. He was crazy. He'd 
been crazy for... it bothered him thar 
he did not know for how long he'd bec 
crazy. He squirmed in the wheelchair. He 
hated the damn thing. Why did they in- 


sist he sit in it when he came into this 
lecture room? Wliat good did it do them 
to look at him, poke him, prod him, talk 


10 him, make fun of him? He was tired of 
it. But of course there was no way out. 

Why had they taken his glasses so long 
ago? What was it they didn't want him to 
sec? Why wouldn't they let him have 
them for even a little while? What did 
they really want of him? 

If only I could see dearly, he thou 
hen 1 could better bear up unde 


this. even though 1 am bearing 
under it 
phasia,” one resident said. 
“Agraphia,” said another. 


“OF course he can’t talk," Humboldt 
said with a degree of disgust. “Or won't 
talk." He glared at the cager faces. "As 
for agraphia. . .." He turned to Moyachki 
and smiled a bit ruefully. "Mr. Moyact 
ki's an artist, aren't you, Mr. Moyachki 
Moyachki blinked at the walrus mu 
tache. He could barely make out the 
white teeth behind the patronizing smile. 
“Why. sir?” a resident asked. “Why do 
you say that? 
He finger-paints on walls in sol 
with fecal matter,” Dr. Humboldt said as 
il he were proud of it. 
"What did he paint?” € 
10 know. 
"Shit," said the redheaded resident. 
Everybody laughed, includ 
Humboldt, who then fixed the 
man with a stare. “Maybe you'd like to 
пу your luck with this patient, doctor." 
The resident said uncomfori 
“What can you do with a catatonic? 
"You can keep your mouth as shut as 
he keeps his,” Humboldt said. 
There was, of course, more laught 


Dr. 
young 


The man they called Moyachki dosed 
his eyes and remembered, immersing 
himself in the quiet loveliness of the 


river in the smokecolored autumn. Did 
it still freeze over most of the winter? H 
mind drifted to the breathless beauty of 
ballet and Chopin crisp and clear, 
breath-holding, and everybody an aristo- 
crat in the big concert hall. And then 
there were other days, holidays im the 
park, dust motes dancing in the after 
noon sun, bearded old теп playing 
chess, young lovers spellbound on the 
ss, old ladies in long coats feeding the 
pigeons with seeds they withdrew from 
brown paper bags and threw to the 
winds. There were the squat little fishing 
s thc long barges, sea gulls soaring 
and dipping and forever hungry. dashing 
waves and rain and thick clouds. Yes, 
there was all of that, and it still lives, it 
must still be. Beyond these м 
Then there was the prison. Warmth 
leached from Moyachki as the recollec- 
tion of locker-white walls and lone light 
bulbs in ceilings crept 
like refrigerated cmbalmi 
made him shiver, But at least those in the 
prison had understood him, and he had 
understood them. The guards, he could 
talk to them. The doctors, he could tell 
them how he felt; they always wanted to 
know how he felt. Now he knew why. 
"How do you feel this morni 
they'd ask when they came to his room 
the infirm 
He'd been arrested because he'd been 
hungry, he'd had too much to drink and 
he thought no one would miss the sau- 
sages he stuffed into his overcoat pockets. 
He was only going to take them home to 
Irina; maybe they had some wine left 
nd would celebrate because he was feel 
ng so good, he couldn't remember. 

But they had taken him away. the ani 
formed men had. The store manager had 
made him stay until the police came. 
They took him to that awful place, the 
prison with its 12-foot-thick walls, and 
they wouldn't let him get a word 10 
Irina. When he asked why, they shrugged, 
said they were sorry, but somebody wa 
going to have to serve as an example, 
there had been too many thefts from 
stores, mostly food, and this was setting 
а bad precedent, people would begi 
thinking they didn't have to work an 
more, just go into stores and pick up 
what they needed without paying. It had 
to be stopped. Then they had taken his 
picture and put it in the paper. They 
showed it to him. He was a common 
criminal. No wonder his wife never came 
to sce him! 
dless days, hours strung out in qu 
agony until the real pain. the day he'd 
had his first headache. Then the days ran 
quickly together and the pain became 
worse, - That is when he was 
taken to the infirmary: when he could no 
longer stand up but just lie on his bunk, 
rolling and moaning and not caring what 
they did with him because he was so sick 
and wanted to dic. 

The doctors seemed glad to sce him, 
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kept nodding their heads and rubbing 
their hands together. 

What's wrong with me?" he gasped. 

A doctor, one young enough to be his 


son, said. “A neoplasm,” but am older 
doctor said gently, “A tumor. A brain 
tumor. 


And when he said, “Am I going to 
ie?" the old doctor said, “We're going to 
try an experiment.” and they injected 
him with something. Gradually, the pain 
went away. 

It was then that he knew they were 


lying. No one recovers from a bri 
tumor. They were experimenting on 
him. First, something in his food, then 


the pain. then the injections. He'd heard 
such things happened in prisons. 

He should have known. He began to 
feel good. Better than good. And every- 
body was so cheerful and happy and con- 
siderate, Was that because of what they 
were planning for him? Or was it be- 
cause they were feeling sorry for him be- 
cause he was going to have to go back to 
those narrow, dank halls, the dingy cells, 
the place of fetid smells, the place where 
the rats were? They were smiling 
telling him what a lucky man he was, 
and they kept taking his blood pressure 
and samples of his urine and blood. 

He could not stand to wait and sce. He 
would escape, that is what he would do. 
He'd do it before he went back to the 
main prison, for there was no way out of 
thi but in the infirmary it was differ- 
ent: there were fewer guards and he had 
a lot of freedom. He could walk to the so- 
Jarium, to the dayroom, stroll the bright, 
sunlighted corridors and nod at people 
and stop to look out the windows at the 
beautiful city. It would be easy. 

Tt was. 


“He closes his eyes,” 
“Why does he do that?” 

“Why don't you ask hi 

Mr. Moyachki" —whereupon Moyach- 
ki opened his eyes—"why do you close 
your eyes? 

Savery said, “He closes his eyes because 
he can't stand the sight of you." 

Dr. Humboldt broke into the laughter 
to primitive psychosomatic lay 
guage. We all do it: Shutting out the 
world; alled. You'll see a lot of 
that hei 
y the staff?" someone said, but no- 
body acknowledged it, though Humboldt 
ran his eyes over all the faces. 

Irrelevant: language," Savery said, 
rd and staring straight into 
i's eyes. 

"Follow that" Humboldt said, inter- 
ested. 

Savery considered. it. 
talked once, but the words, phrases and 
utterances had no meaning. Perhaps they 
had meaning to Mr. Moyachki. Has any- 
one thought of that?" 

“How many schizophrenics have you 
tened to?” Humboldt asked. 


red hi id. 


"ve listened to a lot of autistic chi 
dren and hebephrenic teenagers in a chil- 
dren's hospital. 

“Then you know it's all their creation. 
"They invent their world and they live in 
it, close you our. Ea afe in his own 
delusional syst talk, if any, 
armor plate.” 

“More like a portcullis 

“Exactly. 

But Savery wasn't satisfied. “It puzzles 
me that Mr. Moyachki spoke once but 
doesn’t speak anymore.” 

Coralee Swithers said, “Dr. Humboldt, 
you stated his first words were jerky, ex- 
plosive and irregular. Couldn't that be 
asynergic or ataxic speech?” 

“Of course,” Dr. Humboldt said with 
а wry smile and a glance at her pretty 
legs. “You've been studyin 
L won't deny it.” 

“Well, we thought of a disease of the 
cerebellum, Dr. Swithers, yes, we did 
- But it was negative.” 

1. "How did he react to the 
examination? 

“He didn't like it.” 


” Savery said. 


. Do you have a gu 
“No.” Savery sank back, 
the rest. 

“For a moment,” Dr. Humboldt. said 
dryly, “I was expecting a miracle. Do any 
of you believe in miracles? 
ichki closed his eyes again and 
went back 20 years to the infirmary, to 
the solarium where, during one of his 
days, he unlocked a window. He was sur- 
prised to find it unlocked the next day. 
And the next. 
ally, he exited through it at night, 
dropping to the ground 20 feet below, 
being thankful he'd had sense enough to 
bend his knees. As it was, he hit his chin 
on his knees when he landed. nearly 
breaking his neck. He rolled, then lay 
silent for a long time, letting noises of 
the night come into him: the murmur of 
trallic, faraway voices, bells and insect 
sounds. He looked up at the stars, ex- 
pected a head to come poking out of the 
window he'd just dropped from. At last 
he got up, was surprised to find that he 
could stand, walked through wet grass to 
the sidewalk. No trouble at all getting his 
bearings from the sky and the first bridge 
he came to. No question where the piers 
and the ships lay: on the island. And so 
he moved through mist. crossed the canal 
and moved along the river when he came 
to it and crossed to the island. There 
would be a ship there, a big one, a ship 
that would сапу him from here to a 
place that would sparkle 
be wa 
dusky, as he'd once read they were, and 
danced naked on the sand, and followed 
you to wherever you wanted to take them, 
their long, black hair shifting 


s baffled as 


Moy: 


n thc sun and 


m, where the maidens would be 


in the tropical breeze. The fall and the 
sudden freedom had made him giddy. 

Jt was a midnight walk along the em- 
bankment, his breath visible, cold seep- 
ing into him. It was a walk such as lovers 
might take, and he took warmth in it. 
Wasn't he with a lover? The figment of 
his favorite dancing girl? Not the pris- 
ess of the ballerinas but the 
sultry wanting-to-please brown-eyed beau- 
ties who could not take their cyes off 
him, gi ed for him at the end 
of the world. 

He was so lost in thoughts of faraway 
places that he was on the island before he 
knew it, and there in her berth was the 
ship for him, a forbidding, dark shape as 
tall as a building. 

He approached from the stern past the 
name JALoKivi illuminated by a lone 
gh on a post near a dockside 
nd not thinking about it, only 
about the fact that it was a ship, that i 
there and he would be aboard he: 
ing cautiously, he came amid- 
ships to the gangway steps. He stood 
for a moment to listen, heard nothing 
unusual, started up toward the light at 
the top. There would be someone there, 
of course. 

His eyes came level with the deck. He 
could see two sailors standing nearby, 
talking in low tones. He stayed where he 
was until one yawned and the othi 
slapped him jovially on the back and 
pushed him toward a companionw 
The watch sailor darted a glance to 
the gangway before quickly moving 
down the steps to follow the other s: 

Moyachki waited a moment, 


then 
a 
found an open hatch. In less than 
ute he had hidden himself among a 
in the freight hold. After his racing heart 
slowed to normal, he fell asleep to dream 
about endless stretches of white 
blue lagoons and grass huts wherein he 
dwelt and was visited whenever he 
i ny number of soft, brown- 


ted up to the deck, explored and 
min- 


skinned girls with flowers in their hair. 
When the man who would later be 
came to his senses, he 


called Moyachi 
thought he was back in the infirmary and 
that they had done something terrible to 
him, because he couldn't see. Then he 
knew he was somewhere else, because the 
smells were different, the room was dif 
ferent, the doctors were different. When 
d the strength, he put his hand up 
eyes. His glasses were gone. 

My glasses,” he said with alarm. “I 
need my glasses.” 

Nils Ladoga, medic 
Jalokivi, a freighter of Finnish registry, 
heard him, came to look down at him 
“So you can speak. can you? Well, save 
your strength. You are still pretty de 
hydrated.” He took out the LVs that 
had been keeping Moyachki alive. 

Moyachki had been frightened at the 


officer of the 
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hospital. Now, being somewhere else and 
seeing nothing but a series of depressing 
blurs and the vague face of Nils Ladoga 
saying something he did not understand, 
he became more frightened than ever. 
What had they done to his brain? Where 
was this? He squinted and tried to sit up 
in the sick bay. 

Easy, now,” Ladoga said, pushing 
Moyachki down. “You rest 

Moyachki was nauseated and weak. 
This was worse than the prison infirma- 
ry. There he could at least scc and there 
he could understand what was being 
said. What they had done to him was to 
take his glasses away and render his brain 
twisted and incapable of understanding 
words. 

His heart commenced jackhammering 
and only with great effort of will was he 
able to force himself to relax. He was so 
successful he even closed his cycs and 
slept. When he opened them, he did so 
only to narrow slits. He saw nothing 
moving among the blurs. He blinked and 
sat up. Nothing. He swung his legs off 
the table. He was weak and felt near col- 
lapse, but he made himself sit up until he 
felt halfway normal, then he got off and 
stood, swaying, dizzy. He had to get out 
of there. 

He moved slowly up the companion- 
ways until he reached the deck. found it 
was still night out and wondered how 
that could be; surely more hours had 
passed than that. He stopped, listened. 
Nota sound. The ship was not rocking or 
rolling, its engines were not running, so 
ad not yet moved out. He started 
across the deck to the bulw and, with 
his hand on the rail, stepped toward 
where he thought the gangway would be, 
stumbling sometimes, moving around 
equipment he saw only as blurred, dark 
hulks, always coming back to the railing, 
until he finally came to the break and 
the dockside steps. 

"Hey—you!" The cry came [rom some 
distance away and he heard the sound of 
feet pounding on the deck. He did not 
nd the words, but there could be 
no doubt of what the words meant. 

Moyachki started down the gangway as 
fast as his feet would go, and when hc 
reached the solidity of the wood of the 
pier, he ran toward the lights. 

Later, he wandered about streets look- 
ing for the canal. He was sure he would 
be able to find it even though he w 
without his glasses, but before he was able 
to, he ran into the police. There was no 
mistake about these men who suddenly 
loomed before him. They reeked of au 
thority, of menace, of danger. 

What are you doing here 

He did not like the sound of the voice, 
veered away from them. They reached 
for him. He began to run fast down the 
street, hearing their shouis, the soles of 
their shoes slapping the pavement. 
Moyachki did not see the light standard 
in time, because, as he rounded the 


r, he turned to look behind him 
and was pleased to sce nothing, though 
he could still hear them coming. When 
he turned back, there was the pole and 
he collided with it. It sent daggers of 
light to piercing his brain, shattering into 
myriad fragments as he fell unconscious 
to the sidewalk. 


corni 


Moyachki, after having been treated 
for the bump on his forchead, was taken 
to a small cubicle and left with a man in 
a white smock who sat at a table and mo- 
tioned for him to sit down. Moyachki was 
better able to see the motion than he was 
the man's arm. 

"Hello," the man said cheerfully. 

Moyachki stared at him. This man 
spoke like the rest, he was probably 
doctor and very learned, and Moyachki 
knew now with crushing despair that 
whatever words he would hear in thc 
world, he would never understand them, 


would understand him if he spoke. 
want my eyeglasses, please.” 

“Do you know where you are? 

"Please, my eyeglasses. I can't do any- 
thing without my eyeglasses. I can only 
see that you arc а face, nothing more. I 
will behave, if only you will return my 
eyeglasses. I'm sorry for all I've done and 
TIl obey all the rules. You sec. some- 
thing's happened to my brain, they've 
donc something to it and I don't under- 
stand what people say anymore. 

“Is it raining outside?” And when 
Moyachki started in again about how 
much he needed his eyeglasses, the doctor 
said, “Let me put it another way: Was it 
raining when you were brought i 

"My eyeglasses, please. I beg you.” 

"What is your name? 

“My eyeglasses,” Moyachki said with- 
out hope as the doctor began to w 
something down. 

The fast day he ran about, shouting, 
"My eyeglasses, I need my eyeglasses! 
Can't anybody understand? Му eye- 
glasses, please, I beg you! My eyeglasses, 
please!” But he knew it was useless. 

"They put him in restraint and filled 
him with chlorpromazine and abruptly 
his eyeglasses weren't important anymore. 

Because he could not see clocks, he had 
to rely on his inner time sense to tell him 
when to join lines of silent people who 

Med up to nursing carts to receive 
cups of I He did not care 
nymore what it was. He drank the 
Thorazine. 

He ambled about in loose-fitting чан 
the blue pajama pants and top and wl 
cloth slippers, all with BELLEVUE stenciled 
on them. 

Then he was transferred to another 
place with a lot of other prisoners, And 
after an indeterminate period there— 
псе he could not read calendars, he 
did not know how long it was—he was 


nsferred to still another place. This one. 

It was here that he decided to end his 
miserable life. 

The reason was, though he could not 
sce anything in any detail, he did 
sce attendants choke an old man who 
never stopped singing at the top of his 
voice. They choked him into silence and, 
finally, in their anger, into death. 

Then there was the bald-headed man 
who kept standing up in bed, shouting, 
lecturing. He wouldn't stop even when 
Moyachki went up to him and said, 
Stop it or they'll choke you if you don't, 
don't you realize that? They'll choke you 
to death.’ 

"The man paid him no attention. The 
attendants came in, tied the man down, 
and when the man gnawed through the 
ropes and stood up and started his 
harangue again, they put him in a strait 
jacket; he couldn't speak. because he kept 
spitting at the flics that kept gathering 
around his mouth. 

They wanted to use Moyachki. so they 
sent him to the kitchen to work, but he 
kept bumping into things, knocking 
them over. “Listen, pinhead." the cook 
said, "you break one more thing, I'll see 
it’s the hole for you.” 

When he inadvertendy dumped over a 
whole tray of dishes after he stumbled 
into a cart, he was taken away, stripped 
of his clothes and put in а small, chilly 
solitary-isolation cell that contained only 
a ceiling bulb and a mattress on the 
floor. At first he ran around the mattress, 
shouting for his glasses. Then he thought 
how much like die man in the bed he was 
being. so he quicted and wrote on the 
wall in big letters instead. 

"Two weeks later he м en out, put 
in a shower, given a new set of pa 
and slippers and taken before 
man in a white smock, a man with a 
walrus mustache. 

“Tm Dr. Humboldt. 

“My eyeglasses. Please.” 

“Do you know where you are?” 

“My eyeglasses! 

“Do you know what day it is? What 
year? Do you know who the President of 
the United States is?” 

Moyachki cried inside. What was the 
use of living if he couldn't see 
Even if they set him free, what good 
would it do to walk through sunny 
streets, through the park, and not see the 
people, the clouds, the trees, the lov 
the freshly mowed grass, the old ladies 
and men, and the flowers swaying in the 
breeze in their beds along the parkway? 

He broke open a medicine cabinet at 
a nurse's station and was in the middle of 
gulping down all the medicine in the bot- 
tics when attendants rushed him and 
pulled him away, the nurses screaming 
fright. 

They pumped his stomach. 

He did not ask for his glasse: 

He was put in solitary for a month 
(continued on page 166) 
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STEVE MARTIN off the wall 


“IN COLLEGE, I couldn't decide whether to be a philosophy 
professor or a comedian,” says Steve Martin of his days at 
UCLA in the middle Sixties. He eventually decided to do his 
stand-ups in bars instead of dassrooms and started playing 
small folk clubs in the L.A. area, building an act that in- 
cluded “everything L knew how to do. I threw in some magic, 
some banjo playing, some jokes, some knuckle cracking, until 
I got it up to 15 minutes. I've never really varied from that 


sure-fire formula.” Martin typically ambles on stage, starts a 
monolog, then pauses to observe, “One thing I can't stand is a 
comedian who'll use any cheap gag to get a laugh." With that 
he bends over, picks up a dime-store arrow and adjusts it on 
his head. “This costs 35 cents.” Martin, 28, was raised and 
schooled in, of all places, Orange County, Californi. 1y 
parents are real Orange County conservatives. I remember 
when I was а kid, I looked at them and said, ‘Oh, nol’ But at 
least my greatgrandlather died by getting stoned on something 
and lying down on a railroad track, That always pleased me.” 
His big break came when Mason Williams, head writer for the 
Smothers Brothers television show, saw him performing. "He 
hired mc 1 I started. writing for the Smothers Brothers Com- 
edy Hour and then they got kicked off the air." He also wrote 
for Sonny and Chér and others before deciding, last year, to 
try it on his own. It didn't take long before top clubs such as 
L.A.'s Troubadour were on the phone. Now he's finished an LP 
called I've Done Terrible Things to My Dog with a Fork, does 
the Tonight Show ("Its rumored that Carson moved to the 
West Coast to be closer to me”) and, in a move of his own, left 
Los Angeles for the quiet of New Mexico. “I hated L.A. It took 
me 20 minutes to turn a corner.” His carcer has already turned 
and Martin assesses his fast success philosophical- 
ly: “The most important thing to remember 
is that іг 


the corr 


about my comedy 


ultimately, very serious. Or is it just unfunny 


MARTIN MULL around the bend 


^t JUST WANT to sit there being as mentally ill as I possibly 
can," says Martin Mull about his new act, which is catching 
on e—well—wild smoke across the nation. With a mixture 
of low camp and straight-faced put-on, seated in a vintage 
Salvation Army armchair and clad in a salmon-colored dinner 
jacket, Mull effectively deflates the pretensions of rock music 
and the Woodstock generation with such somber ballads as 
Blacks and Blues and The Ego Boogie. His motto: “If God had 
meant Kc 


us to play acoustically, He never would have 
us amps.” Whatever that means. Born—or found in 
30 years ago in Chicago, Mull received a master's in fine ants at 
the Rhode Island School of Design. Finding the art world bor- 
ing, he promptly set about to give it a little pizzazz and soon aft- 
erward became, he says, the first person to hold an exhibition 
in the men's room of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He 
claims to be the first person to reproduce a Matisse reclini 
nude in hors d'oeuvres: five gherkins on а matzoh. ys 
been a showoff,” he explains. After a few more such antics, 
Mull turned his protean talents to the rock'n'roll scene, 
which has yet to recover. He's recorded two albums for Capri- 
corn, Martin Mull and Martin Mull & His Fabulous Furniture 
in Your Living Room, and has just finished a third—called 
Normal because “I've gotten into taking my temperature 
lately. I'm trying to develop hypochondri, 
form his smash-nonhir. 


acorn— 


I've alv 


In order to per- 
ingle Dueling Tubas, Mull taught him 
self to play the guitar and tuba simultaneously, another first 
On a more serious note, he’s composed scores for public broad. 
casting's Great American Dream Machine and The 51st State. 
Always blazing new tails, Mull is hitting the road this spring 
with The Martin Mull Show, using local talent in each city for 
a boffo opening act. What other artist offers such a chance to 
the baton twirlers, accordion players and operatic truck dri 
оГ America? Says Mull: “Not only is it ch 


ap but it’s мирі 


FREDDIE PRINZE out the window 


A 19-VeAR-oLD Hunga-Rican ballet dancer from Washington 
Heights? You gotta be kidding, Nope—Freddie Prinze came 
from the union of a Hungarian gypsy and a Puerto Rican girl 
and was raised in what he calls a “suburb of Harlem.” He 
studied ballet and drama at the School of Performing Arts. 
But his real talent lay elsewhere: “I was best known for telling 
jokes in the bathroom at lunchtime.” That was last June 
his material's becn called the funniest since Lenny Bru 
Watergate: “Nixon released the tapes because they promised 
to let him make an album.” The ghetto; “We never believed 
in Santa Claus, because my father s: а. TE ybody comes 
down the chimney, you blow his head off. е for minori. 
ties: "Hey, Pedro got four ycars for possession of money. They 
said it was conspiracy to buy stolen property" Drugs: "Bruce 
Lec died of an overdose of marijuana. He smoked a great joint, 
got really stoned and beat himself up.” History: "Columbus 
was a pimp. Queen Isabella gives him all her mon three 
boats and he's wearing a red suit, a big hat and a feather 
That's a pimp.” Bits like that (plus a lot of luck) have made 
Prinze’s саге ad like a Forties movie script: Underpriv- 
ileged boy with talent plays local dub, star catches act, sics 
hotshot manager onto kid; manager gets kid on Johnny Carson 
show—which is where it really began. “I smashed the place 
up,” Prinze says. Sammy Davis Jr. was on the show that night 
and raved about Freddie so much that Carson asked him to sit 
down and talk—a rare occurrence in the show’s history: Most 
comedians don't get to sit down until at least their third ap. 
pearance. From there Prinze went on the club circuit and now 
he's signed for a television pilot called Chico and the Man 
ke a Puerto Rican Sanford and Son"). Listening to Freddic 
"talk about his rise from funy kid to TV star, you can tell his 
head is still spinning from the side. Think of it: Last spring he 
was wandering around the halls worrying about final exams. 
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He did not ask for his glasses. 

He went on a fast. He would fast until 
the end. 

They came in, took him to another 
room, tied him down on a table, forced a 
tube into his stomach, put a funnel at the 
other end and Jet grucl flow down. 

"You can't starve here, Mr. Moyachki,” 
Humboldt said. "We won't let you. Every 
other day it will be food down the tube. 
"The choice is yours." "This doctor with 
the mustache came around to look down 
at him. “I imagine you don't care much 
for this, do you, Mr. Moyachkiz" 

He gave up the fast. 

He also gave up 
speak no more. 


Iking. He would 


Humboldt told them, “Mr. Moyachki 
was not always as weak and submissive as 
you see him today. He just seemed to 


h him? 

Savery, whose sun-tanned face was a 
study, said, "I don't know. Its a puzzle. 
There's something strange here." The 
other residents laughed and Coralee tit- 
tered. Some of the residents used the oc- 
casion to dart admiring glances to her. 
Savery went on, “He can't understand,” 

“Sensory aphasi 
wanted to make points anar 
Savery, who had stood first in his cla 
in medical school and had made waves a 
a medical intern, said with heavy 
casm, “OK, let's drag it all out, all the 
jargon. Sure, he can't talk. But maybe he 
doesn’t want to talk. He's given up. So 
Jet's be technical and call it lalophobia 
and say he's afraid of talking. Does that 
make everybody happy?” 

“Dr. Savery,” Humboldt said severely, 
1 must ask” 

“Is there any pa 
rupted. 

“You mean of the speech muscles? 

Savery nodded wearily. “Yes, of the 
speech muscles. Laloplegia, if you want 
me to say it, Гус studied, too, you know 

“What's your point, doctor? 

“I think it must be simpler th 
pears, t 

"Is that a fact?" Hu said dryly. 
“Then how would you explain eighteen 
years of his being a patient without any 
bright young doctor like you discovering 
this ‘simplicity’ you seem so sure about?” 
"You say he doesn’t communicate. 
“You can see that for yourself." 
“Yet you said he wrote on a wall.” 
“In broad, smelly strokes, if you want 


alysis?” Savery inter- 


an it ap- 


did he write on the 
"Are you trying to make a fool out of 

me, doctor?" 

ng you a scri 

hospital should immor 

words written in excrement by a crazy 

man?" Humboldt fairly bristled. “Is that 


166 what you're implying?" 


Its a form of communication, doc- 


tor. 


"The attendant who looked through 
the pcephole and saw him doing this was 
rewarded with some of it in his eye.” 

“Mr. Moyachki did that?” 

“He certainly did.” 

“Then you know what he thinks of 
the attendant and probably the hospital 
itself.” 

Dr. Savery, why don't you give us the 
and tell 


benefit of your infinite, wisdom 


us what you're driving at 
I say this man is sane. 
Humboldt looked at him for a long 
moment. “I would like you to prove 
that, doctor.” 
said, 


“1 can't. At least 


not 


І don’t know. I just have a [eeli 
I it intuitive validity, il you w 


nt. 


There's just something about him, 
that’s all." 

Addressing the residents, Dr. Hum- 
boldt said, “The genius residing in Dr. 


Savery is going to unravel for us in the 
next few months—or will it be days, doc 
tor?—what we have been trying to un- 
ravel for years.” 

At ul moment there was a commo- 
tion at the door and Dr. Harold Lind- 
gren, head of the service, who had opened 
the door without ceremony, ushered in 
three people. Humboldt, who would 
have been outraged had it not been 
Lindgren, was nonetheless put out at thi 
disruption and seemed on the verge of 
saying so, having more than tenure, but 
Igren was acting strangely. He 
brought the three persons—a woman 
and two men, who were dressed rather se- 
verely—to the lectern and introduced 
them to Humboldt and the residents as if 
they were royalty: 

“Dr, Maria Bassinov, a director of the 
Serbsky Institute for Forensic Psychiatry 
in Moscow; Dr. Nikolai Paskar, head of 
the special hospita 
and Dr. Axel Chelny, chief of research 
the Institute of Psychology of the Geor- 
gian Academy of Sciences." 

Dr. Humboldt was impressed 
shook their hands as Lindgren explained 
10 the visitors his position in the hospital 
and. in answer to Humboldr's question- 
ing gaze, explained in turn that the 
Russians were touring memalhealth 
facilities in the United States as guests of 
the Government. 

The residents sat in quiet expectation. 
Moyachki blinked his eyes and showed 
interest as the three Russi turned 
their attention to hin 

Humboldt said, “We the 
middle of a case presentation here.” 
He pointed to Moyachki. “Eighteen- 
year schizophrenic. Moyachki 


and 


were in 


Maria laughed easily. "Your pronunci 
ation, doctor. And you have them on. 
Have you been studying Russian long? 
“I beg your pardon 
Dr. Paskar eyed her severely and said 
to her, "Ne smeiles' пай amerikantsami 
kotorie izuchaiut nash iazik.” (“You 
should not make fun of Americans if 
they are trying to learn our language-") 
Dr. Chelny, with a glance at Hum 
boldt, said, "Ane kozhetsia shto vy ego 
i (“I think you hurt his feel- 


Moyachki jumped from the whecl 
chair, faced them excitedly, “Za vas 
ponimaiu! la vas ponimaiu'" (“I can 
understand you! I can understand you!") 

Maria said, "On govorit ро russhi 
(“Не speaks Russian!") 

“Konechno ia govoriu po russki. Ja 
russki, Ia rodilsia i vyros v Leningrade 
kogda on escho byl Petrograd." ("Of 
course Т speak Russian. 1 am a Russian, 
I was born and raised in Leningrad when 
jt was Petrograd.”) 

The residents s 


red as Moyachki be- 
gan to sob his relief, taking in great gulps 
of air, putting his hands to his face. 
Humboldt and Lindgren didn't know 
what to do. The Russian visitors were 
visibly moved. Moyachki said, “I kept 
asking for my glasses. I kept saying "Moi 
ochkř over and over and that's why they 
call me Moiochk 

Dr. Chelny sai 
name?” 

“Му name is Michael Pimen." 

Maria said to Humboldt, “ 
has been here eighteen years: 

Humboldt, numbed by the revel 
nodded dumbly- 

“He must be released at once.” Dr. P: 
kar said with some authority, “He is a 


isply, “WI 


is your 


"his man 


Russian subject. 
Maria said she wanted to know how 
Pimen came to be their charge and Hum- 


boldt halingly explained it, trying to 
make everyone involved look good. 

"Get me out of here," Pimen si 
“And please, my eyeglasses!” 

“But don't you see,” Maria Bassinov 

id excitedly, waving the sheaf of papers 
in her hand, “you're an important man. 
You're important to every man wherever 
he lives—in Russia, the United States—it 
doesn't matter where.” 

Michael Pimen sat luxuriating in the 
soltness of a lounging chair in the main 
room of the hotel suite, not excited at all. 
Ie was enough to be away from the hospi- 
tal, to be away from the plastic cups that 
contained the liquid that dulled hi 
mind, his senses. His brain, after years of 
numbing drugs, had come alive a 
He was not the same man; those y 
were behind him. They said they were 
taking him back, and he was frankly 
worried that, but for 
the cool room with the whispering 
conditioning. . . . 

“Tell me about the Kr: 


id. 


about now, in 


ir 


Strela, 


One thing about the signs of the times: at least 
you can see them! 

But your carburetor's a different story. 

If it's dirty, it can be secretly stealing your 
precious gasoline. 

Too bad, too, because you can help 


keep that carburetor clean with 
STP*Gasoline Treatment. 

One 12-ounce can of STP Gas 
Treatment contains as much power to 
clean as 60 gallons of a leading 
detergent gasoline. 

Wring out all you can from your 
gas. Give it our treatment... 


T ODAY, GASOLINE 
YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
A DIRTY CARBURETOR . 
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aid. "Is it still ru 
"Yes, yes" Maria said 
"the Red. Arrow still eases into the Mos- 
kosskit Voksal the way it always did. The 
train is as luxurious as ever. But 

“Do they still play the hymn in the 
station 

"Yes. 


as Gliére's Hymn to the City and 
1 loved it. When he heard it on 
the publicaddress system, he couldn't get 
it out of his head for day 
inly play it loud enough," 
а said absently, Then she moved to 
1. "You had a brain tumor. Do you re- 
gas that?” 

“I could not have had a brain tumor. 

"But we checked and you did. You vol- 
wnteered to be a guinea pig—you and 
twenty-seven others with cancers of one 
Kind or another.” 

Michael wondered what she looked 
like, really. She had a very nice voice. 
Very soft, very warm, Unlike those at the 
hospital. Soon he would have his glasses. 
They had taken him to a New York 
optometrist who understood Russian. Yes, 
soon and Axel would be back 
with eyeglasses. "Moi ochki," he 
would say as he took them. He had to 
smile at the thought. After all these 
years. 

“And, 


Maria was saying, “you were 


administered the Plasskov serum, That 
was Dr. Plaskov who was working on 
you when you decided to run off. Didn't 
now that?" 


r a horse, actually. It works on 
the reticulo-endothelial system. It annihi- 
lated your brain tumor, comrade. Yours 
and yours alone. Doesn't that mean any- 
thing to you 

Michael sighed. “When will they re- 

turn with my eyeglasses?" 
‘Any minute now.” Maria walked to 
the windows, put the papers on the table 
between them. “Why did you do what 
you did? Didn't you trust Dr. Plasskov?" 

“I would have been sent back to 
prison when I was cured. What did i 
matter?” 

“That is not truc. You would have be- 
come a celebrity—what you are now in 
the cyes of the Central Committee. They 
have heard about you, you know.” She 
came to him, put a hand on his shoulder 
“What happened inside your body to kill 
the cancer is important to all of man- 
kind. You will be given a medal.” 
What happened to the other 
1 don't understand.” 

The other . . . twenty-seven. 

“The other volunteers? It didn't work 
оп them. They died. "That's why what 
happened to you i” 

“So important. Yes, I know. That's 


“Mrs. Kern, words can't express my 
gratitude to you. I wouldn't be here now if it weren't for 
your donating your late husband's heart. I really couldn't 
accept his car and his three suits. . . 7 


They had been feeding 
n well and he felt strong again. He was 
lucky. He had been lucky all along. 

Maria fiddled with the papers on the 
table. “The report says you jumped out of 
the hospital window and fled into the 
night. They expected to find you dead 
when the others began to drop off, ex- 
cept that when the Jewel reached New 
York 

"The Jewe 

“The Finnish ship—the Jalokivi—the 
ship you were on. You were in the freight 
hold for nearly two weeks, unconscious, 
overcome by fumes from cargo chemicals. 
It’s lucky that you didn't dic. 

Yes, he'd been lucky. And that is why 
he hadn't understood. . . 

“Then, when they fed you intravc- 
nously and you got your senses back, you 
ran out and off the boat and wandered 
about the city of New York. 

Michael smiled wryly. “I thought this 
was Leningrad, I thought I'd been on the 
ship only that night. No wonder I wasn't 
able to find the Obvoday Сапа 

“Or the Fontanka Riv 
"I survived.” 
es, you did that. 


You have donc 


1 thought the police. . 
hat is understandable,” Maria said 
Then, coldly, “What is not un- 
ndable, however, is the idiocy of 
the people here. Isn't there anyone here 
who understands Russi 

“Oh, yes. There was a man—two men. 
One was a Muscovite and he sung songs 
at the top of his voice and" 

"Didn't you talk to him?" 

“l tried to, but he wouldn't 
singing." 

"What happened to hin 

“They choked him to death.” 

“And the other man?” 

"He would stand up in his bed, lectur- 
ing. He was one of the volunteers for the 
Opolchenie—the People's Army who de- 
fended Leningrad” 

۸ said stiflly, “I am aware of 
the heroes of Leningrad, comrade. My 
uncle—but never mind, Couldn't you 
talk to him: 

“I tried to. I told him what they did to 
the other Russian, but he never stopped 
his shouting about how they all died be- 
fore the westward advance toward Ber- 
lin, how horrible it was, the famine, how 
they all had allotted to them seven 
bullets a day.” 

“A тіПетап, no doubt. What hap- 
pened to him?” 

“They ed him down, he bit through 
the ropes, they put him in restraints and 
he finally died.” 

Maria snorted. “Because they did not 
want him reciting the glories of the 
People’s Army, no doubt.” 

There was a silence. 


stop 


Michael said, 


“Have you any word of my wife, Irina? 

“Dead.” 

“They questioned her, I suppose.” 

“Of course they questioned her. Would 
you not do the same?” 

Irina was a shadowy figure now buried 
deep in the crevices of his brain. He 
could not even remember the color of 
her eyes. He wondered how she had died. 

Nikolai Paskar and Axel Chelny came 
back to the hotel and entered the suite, 
Paskar carrying the new glasses in their 
сазе. They made Michael sit near the 
window while they put them on and ad- 
justed them for him. 

Instantly for Michael the air that had 
hung outside the windows like a mist 
became dear and he could see every- 
thing, induding the building across the 
эшпес, the dark smoked glass of the win- 
dows, very strange for windows. 

They made him stand up and look 
down, and he beheld, far below, vari- 
ously colored insects crawling in orderly 
rows down pathways, stopping at other 
intersecting pathways momentarily, then 
starting up again. He realized they were 
automobiles, and he was overcome by 
the sight, by the clarity with which he 
could see them, by the fact that man had 
created all this, ihat he was part of it, 
that he should be so high above them 
and still be safe and cool. 

He sank back to his lounge chair, his 
chin quivering, his eyes wet. A tear rolled 
out and down his cheek and for a mo- 
ment, before he blinked his eyes, he was 
seeing the world through a mist ар; 

‘Then there was Maria and she was 
standing before him. He was hypnotized 
by the young sweetness of her face, the 
blue black of her eyes, the pores he could 
now see, her full lips. 

“What do you think?" Nike Paskar 
asked jovially. “What do you think, eh, 
Michael?” 

When he looked at the men and saw 
how severely they were looking at him, 
he thought: NKVD. When they saw his 
face darken, Paskar asked, “What is it, 
Michael Pimen? What is wrong?’ 

“NKVD,” Michael said miserably. 
“You're NKVD.” 

There was a hush, And then Maria 
moved even doser, turned his face to 
hers, smiled машу. “There is no more 
NKVD, Michael.” 

“I don't believe you.” He had to say it. 

“It's been changed to the MVD.” Then 
she blinked at him, said sharply, "But it 
has nothing to do with you. We are not 
MVD. We are scientists. Doctors. We will 
take you back, yes, hut not to prison. You 
will return a hero, as I've told you. You 
must believe, Michael.’ 

“Michael Pimen,” Axel Chelny said 
gently, moving to stand beside M 
Bassinov, “wha' has happened to you has 


“Damn it, Мату... must your little lamb follow 
you everywhere you go?” 


happened to no other man, We must find 
out why. We must find out how so we 
can make it happen to others. Do you 
understand?” 

We didn’t believe them or care much 
about what they were talking about. 
‘They didn’t talk like NKVD. Maybe they 
were right. His eyes strayed to the win- 
dow and he got up to look out. "I want 
to go down there,” he said. 
" Nikolai said. "We can't take a 
chance like that.’ 

“You must stay here in this suite,” 
Maria said. “We are all flying back in the 
morning.” 

So he was a prisoner. 

Or maybe he wasn't. Maybe they were 
right, nothing would happen to him 
when they gor back. But he had to get 
down there. He had to see this world be- 
fore he left it, this world he had never 
seen. But he knew better than to ask per- 
mission. He'd wait. Maybe in the night, 
when they were asleep, he'd go out, sec it 
all, if it was possible. 


It was after midnight and it was cold 
and The Turtle was about ready to tell 
Honest John it was а waste of time, no 
body would be dumb enough to enter 
Central Park at this hour, there were 
other places. He knew what Honest John 
would say. He would tell him there were 
a lot of dumb people in the world. And 
he'd be right. The Turtle rubbed his 
hands together, did a couple of deep knee 
bends belore Honest John, who could 
hear what others could not, banged him 
оп the shoulder and made him quit. 

The Turtle stopped and looked to 
where Honest John ting. They 
saw an old man, a man in his 60s maybe, 


coming up the path, looking around as if 
it were the first day of spring. What could 
he be thinking of? How dumb could 
you get? 

They waited until he came up to 
where they were, then Honest John 
simply stepped out from the bushes to 
take his stand behind the man, putting 
the knife to his throat. "Not one 
word, baby,” Honest John said. “Not 
one word. 

The Turtle saw the man's eyes behind 
the glasses. They were wide and bulging 
fear. His mouth kept opening and 
closing as he breathed hard. The Turtle 
made his search quick and neat but 
found absolutely nothing on the man, in 
his coat, in his pockets, no jewelry, not 
hing. He was surprised. 

The man twisted away unexpectedly, 
something they never did. Honest John 
took a couple of steps and grabbed him 
again, pushing the blade hard against the 
throat. “That wasn't very nice, old m: 
Not nice at all.” Honest John was mad. 

"He's got nothing.” The Turtle said. 
“Nothing at all. Nothing anywhere." 

Nothing? What do you mean, noth- 
ing?” Honest John was fit to be tied, 
The Turtle could see that. 

The man started squirming. Honest 
John was so annoyed he batted the stran- 
ger on the head, sent him flying, glasses 
sailing into the grass. They watched the 
old man get to his hands and knees. 

“Moi ochki," the man said, patting 
around him, searching, then 
ng toward them. Next, he seamed 
Moi ochki!” 

That was when Honest John had to 
finish him off, 
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THE ANTELOPE CAGE 


y about not having that kind of 
y himself. 

The reason Harry Towns was so in- 
volved with the Vice-Presidential candi- 
date was that, even though they were the 
same age, Eagleton’s lile, a slow, upward 
dimb, was just coming into blossom, 
whereas Harry Towns saw himself as 
being on a downhill slide. Forget about 
his seeing himself on one. He really was 
on one, He could not even pass himself 
off as a fellow who had peaked. If he had, 
he wished someone had tapped him on 
the shoulder when he was way up on th: 
peak, so he could have taken out a litle 
time to enjoy it. Tom Eagleton wasn't in 
to coke. He sure as hell wasn't shelling 
out $300 a week for a quarter of an ounce 
па slowly casing his way into the half- 
-ounce league—with moncy that should. 
have been used to whittle down the huge 
stack of bills on the end table, money he 
could have turned over to his wife so she 
could buy a couch and some ottomans 
and have a complete living room like 
other. people. 
igleton seeing his kid once a 
taking him to a monster movie, a 
Mexican restaurant and then back to the 
Not on your lile. Lets say that 
perfect family poruait in the Times was 
a lile cxaggerated for political pur- 
poses and that if you peeled off a layer or 
1wo, there were a couple of scrious prob- 
lems in the Fagleton family, the kind 
everybody had. A heart murmur, some- 
thing like that, At least Eagleton had 
hung in there and stuck around, so that 
no matter how bad he felt, his children 
could sce him before they went to bed at 
night. He wasn’t stretched out in any 
king-sized bed watching a chest musde 
snap. And finding traces of the hooker 
he had had up there with him the night 
before. (Harry Towns had been lucky 
with this particular hooker. She was a 
fresh young one, new on the street, and 
she didn't have a price list. She didn't 
say, "Tum over? Are you kidding? 
That's an extra ten." And when he un- 
peeled her, he had gotten a delightful 
surprisc—long pretty legs, a perfect ass 
nd the name TONY tattooed above one 
ple. She apologized for the Tony in- 
scription, saying, “It took six bikers to 
hold me down and do it" That's all 
"Towns had to hear. He tore into her and 
the tattoo, and unless she was the world's 
greatest actress, he got to her. There was 
а linc around the block of ones he hadn't 
gouen to, so he felt qualified to know 
when he had struck pay dirt.) 

None of which altered the fact that Ea- 
gleton wasn’t spending his time with 
tooed hookers. He wasn't losing entire 
days sipping Light n’ Lively milk, feeling 
shaky and looking up ahead to the high 
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(continued from page 132) 


roll. You didn't make that firm, steady 
climb to the nation’s second biggest job 
with that type of behavior. 

So then the shock-treatment story broke 
and under other circumstances, Harry 
‘Towns might have permitted himself an 
ironic chuckle. Except that he was in no 
condition to do any ironic chuckling. 
Besides, Towns looked at it this way: 
Even while Eagleton was soaking up 
shock treatments, the man wasn't busy 
busting up any families. He probably had 
а lot of life insurance and wasn't forking 
over any $300 a week to coke dealers. He 
did his work, electrodes or no electrodes. 
A few blasts and right back to the desk. 
With no time for tattooed hookers. Un- 
less that were the next big story on the 
horizon. Even if it were, it had nothing 
to do with Harry Towns. 

He had been carrying around that no- 
tion of another try long before he had 
heard of Tom Eagleton, Towns didn't 
like the quality of his life, and he saw his 
wile and his old family as a means of pro- 
tecting him from it. 

During this time, he occasionally went 
out with a woman who boasted some dis- 
tinguished credentials. She was a lady 
poet who had once bummed around with 
Ernest Hemingway. Towns felt that this 
lady was his link to the literary greats of 
yesteryear. He gave himself high marks 
for taking her to Chinese restaurants, de- 
spite her advanced age. It was a sign of 


his maturity that he allowed himself to 
n 


around with a woman who was 
not exactly a Cupcake. But she was hard 
on him and made him feel that his be- 
havior was not firstrate and true like 
that of the literary greats of yesteryear 
she had once bummed around with. For 
example, when she ordered fried carp. 
with noodles, her voice was firm, her gaze 
at the waiter steady, and there was a 
sense of her having come up with a d 
that was first-rate and full of integ 


be se 


ity. 


gave him a look of cold steel that said he 
had done something second-rate and not 
really ırue. As he spoke to the waiter, she 
would crane her neck around as if warch- 
ing the restaurant for some small trace of 
the honesty and lack of pretense she had 
experienced in Paris during the Twenties, 
Hemingway or Faulkner would have 
picked Towns as a phony the second he 
placed such an order, he knew, and she 
was more or less acting on their behalf. 
So he didn't sce her too often. If he was 
a little short in the integrity department, 
he didn't want it rubbed in. Still, he 
sensed that his notion of moving away 
from waitresses and hookers in the di- 
rection of mature women was a sound 
one, even though he hadn't had much 
luck as yet. 


He sometimes thought of his wife—if 
he went back to her—as someone who 
could help him keep the cocaine out of 
his nose. She could block off the hookers 
and the other bad characters who had 
come into his lile. And, while she was 
holding them off, he could get back to 
being a serious man. 

This included getting involved in tele- 
vision, which he kept describing as a me 
dium ready to "step on the gas.” He had 
once said this to the lady poet who used 
fo bum around with Hemingway and 
she'd taken it as a confirmation of what 
she had always felt about him, that de- 
spite his lip service to Camus and Dr. 
Johnson, he was really second-rate, Ninth- 
Tate, if you wanted to press her on it. 
Imagine Hem taking the tube seriously. 

His wife had always said that when 
and if she ever wanted П back, she 
would tell him, straight out. So there was 
1 amount of risk involved in let- 
ting her know he was ready to make the 
move. She could slap him right dow. 
They had an arrangement in which they 
still went to a few family functions to- 
gether, her family's and what was left of 
his. In particular, they went to one wed- 
ding. It brought out a certain amount of 
During the ceremony, 
1. In a couple of years, 
they'll be fucking other people.” Towns 
couldn't get over the look on her face 
when she came out with that one. On the 
other hand, when they danced, after the 
ceremony, she held him in sudh a way 
that he could feel a little thrill to her 
flesh. He had never felt that when they 
were together. He took that tremulous 
litle shiver to be her way of saying she 
wanted him back. 

So, on this occa 
water, so to spea 
said, “Liste: 

And she said, “I know . 
you to. 

In what onc of his friends had de- 
scribed as "a lightning move with her 
bishop." she had sold their old house in 
the country and taken what he saw as a 
kind of sliced-off apartment in an cco- 
nomical and thickly ethnic quarter of the 
city. It wasa slice of an apartment to him 
in the sense that half of it was outdoors 
and terraced and the other half was in- 
doors, long and skinny. He imagined 
himself having to stand sideways all the 
nto it. But he had visited it, 
and it had terrific cooking smells in it 
and а sense of order. Heavy nourishing 
stews were always bubbling away on the 
stove; and there were bulletin-board 
markings, telling when floor shellackers 
were due. He looked forward to getting 
involved in those stews. And it would be 
nice to have some of those bulletin-board 
notations relate to him. Maybe he could 
even ink in a few himself. That would 
mean farewell to coke and egg rolls, 


а cert: 


ion, having tested the 
he plunged in and 


and I want 
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“Somehow 1 thought the whole thing would be a lot classier!” 
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ept maybe once in a while on the 
иет. 
He sublet his own apartment and 
nade the decision to store his steckand- 
leather furniture rather than sell it. It 
may have been that he was hedging his 
bets a little on that one. On the other 
hand, he loved his furniture and won- 
dered if you were allowed to visit it in 
storage. He imagined a warehouse fellow 
ing him in to see it and leaving him 
alone with it for а while, then coming 
back to say, “Your time's up, sir." Moving 
some of it to the sliced-off apartment was 
out of the question, It would be like 
bringing a few hookers into his wife's 
apartment, and he didn’t want to do that 
to her. 


The first major event that happened 
once he had moved in was that his son 
swiped a giant pencil sharpener from one 
of the ethnic stores and got traced back 
to the apartment by a team of detectives, 


Harry Towns had been out buying some 
cigars. When he walked in, he saw hi 
teenage son sitting on a kitchen steplad- 
der in handcuffs Actually, all he saw 


for 
the story from his wife or the detectives. 
All he knew was that the handcuffs had 


were the handcuffs. He didn't w: 


to come off. That was worth his life, th. 
and there. Without. raising his voice, he 
communicated this fact to the detectives. 
‘There was a good detective and a bad de- 
tective, and the good one unlocked them. 
The bad one, a dead ringer for a French 
mime, was breathing heavily from the 
exertion of geuing the cuffs on. Harry 
Towns had not done any sober reason= 
ing. He could not get his eyes off the 
handcufis and he could not think past 
them. They had nothing to do with him 
or anyone that came from him, They 
were for other people. His family, his 
son, his father, his uncles were not hand- 
cuff people. So how could his son be? 
Once the handcuffs were off, Harry 
Towns calmed down a little. 

His son didn't say a word but simply 
looked at the detectives with what ap- 
peared to be gratitude for confirming 
feelings he always had about police. 
Later, Harry Towns would say some 
thing 1o the effect that they were doing 
their job, but the boy would not forgive 
them for putting cuffs on him over a 
sharpener, one he had taken because he 
1 three years of bum knees and oc 
casionally did things that were a little 
out of sync. And he had no dad around 
10 keep an eye on him. He would not 
forgive them, but he also loved them for 
letting him hate them. 
anwhile, Harry Towns swung into 
- This took the form of getting a 
nguished attorney with frail kidneys 
down to the apartment in 45 minutes. 
On a weekend. There was talk about 
booking Towns's son, but there was also 
а quiet hint from the attorney that there 
al entry; it gor settled 


by everyone's agreeing to sit by silently 
while the bad detective delivered an un- 
interrupted lecture to the boy about how 
he shouldn't grab sharpeners that weren't 
his, since it led to major crimes. It was 
difficult for Towns to sit by during the 
lecture, but he held himself in check. 
After the talk, the two detectives shook 
hands all around and went home. The 
attorney stayed for a brandy, Har 
Towns wondering all the while if his 
kidneys hadn't been further imperiled by 
the excitement, How could they not have 
been? He came to the conclusion that 
this attorney should restrict himself to a 
calmer form of law. 

Harry Towns thought it was certainly 
lucky he was around for this cpisode. 
Otherwise, the boy would have had to re- 
main in the culls for a long time. Maybe 
overnight. He had moved back to hi; 
family in the nick of time. 

At the wedding, Towns's wife had said. 
it would be terrific for them to get back 
to one bed again. He was not licking 
lips over the prospect, but he was 
more than willing to go with it. The first 
time he walked into the bedroom, he saw 
that she had bought two identically sized 
beds and thrown a quilt over them to 
make them look like one. So, technically 
ng. it wasn't one bed. And it was 
than technical, It meant that some- 
one had to go over to someone else's side. 
And there was a crevice in the middle. 
Sometimes he thought of it as a deep onc 


ing a jump. Later, they would 
find you at the bottom, crumpled up. 
She made love to him in a dutiful way, 
which he supposed was an advance over 
their old days together, when, for the most 
part, it was no dice. In a court of law, 
he would have to say she made herself 
"available" to him. She was "responsi- 
bed, he had to give her that, Just 
as she was responsible in making neat 
foorshellacker notations on the kitch: 
bulletin board. But he couldn't stir up 
the shiver and thrill he had felt in her 
flesh during the wedding dances before 
they got back together. There were a 
thousand early reasons for this—and 
sometimes they talked about them until 
they were blue in the face—but he had 
his own theory, and it was one he found 
dificult to discuss. It had to do with the 
instant they had me 
Long ago, when he had seen her for 
the first time, he hadn't been able to 
speak, She was so beautiful then that 
othing in his mouth had worked. On 
the other hand, when she had gotten a 
Joad of him, her smile, which struck him 
as being on the perfect side, had dropped 
little to the right, although she'd tried 
brav 


сус that he had anothei 
Once a у. she'd ui 
with what she siw as his "truck drive 
features, but she had clearly been hoping 


for someone finer looking. Like 
ret piano player who had been her previ- 
ous lover, Or would have been, if girls 
had had lovers in those days. That's 
where it began, he believed, and that's 
where it would end. Exhibit A: Her face 
stopped his heart, Exhibit B: He didn't 
look like a cabaret piano player. He 
didn't care if а massive land army of psy- 
choanalytical giants converged оп him 
with evidence to the contrary, he was 
sticking to that. It was ironic, too. She 
was in her 40s now, with a new set to 


m behind layers of make-up and for- 
getting about her ankles, which she had 
always felt were too wide. 

He did a Cosmopolitan maga 
thing one night, staying out late w 
her and checking into a hotel with no 
luggage. He fed her cocaine (his idea, 
not Cosmopolitans) and pri bly, 

sking no questions, she lunged out for it 
nd swore she was reborn. She tore аг 
him, her body pleading, but she could go 
only so far with it and, at one point, she 
drew back, holding his cock, as though in 
mortgage, and asked him to say he would 
never use it on anyone else. As her part 
of the bargain, she would take care of it. 

e asked her if she would please give his 
cock back, because he didn't feel like 
g that kind of promise to апуо 
He didn’t see any need to. It was all very 
desperate. He wanted to be with some- 
one he didn't have to make that kind of 
promise to. If and when he found that 
ind of person, there wouldn't be any 
d for promises. And it followed that 
he wouldn't go passing it around, cither. 
And what if he did once in a w 
would it affect Western civilization? 

From then on, he stayed on his side of. 
the twin beds that were disg 
like а double and never 
breaking his bones by leaping ov 
crevice. What he did was switch over to 
running for a while. There was a track 
1 alter a few months of geuing 
е. being a tired fellow with frail 
ches, he got good at it. She eagerly 
pitched in and helped him along. A new 
-board notation said: “Wash Har- 
s She would do anything 
lor him. The only thing she couldn't do 
he had the del 


off 
ing three heavy rings on his fingers 

at might just as well have been h 
Knuckles. This was in case anyone in 
the highly ethnic neighborhood fucked 
round with him. The biggest challenge 
was in letting young Catholic high school 
runners breeze past him while he kept 

pace. There was another type of fel- 
low, who would high-kick by in a snotty 
way, but he knew this style of runner 


sunglasses 
actually- 


Һр your game. ` 
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If you abuse them, they'll use up more than their share. So you'll tire faster —at w 


One more reason for wearing good sunglasses. Ray-Ban SunGlas 
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d to provide the best possible protection from visible glare, 
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would drop out, just as soon as he was 
around a bend where Towns wasn't able 
to sce him. You couldn't run for miles 
with those high kicks, and distance was 
what Harry Towns was after. You had 10 
keep your feet low to the ground, almost 
shuffling Once, in the early evening, 
when it was cool, he broke five miles and 
for a minute or two, he felt he could run 
forever. His chest didn’t hurt anymore. 
Watching him from the terrace of the 
sliced-off apartment, his son said he 
scemed to be crawling. "I'm shooting for 
distance,” said Hany Towns, "and I'll 
bet you there isn't one guy in fifty my 
age can go that far." His son agreed with 
him on that one. but you could tell he 
wished his dad would pick up the pace a 
bit. It was probably embarrassing to have 
a father crawling around. the track. with 
young Catholic guys zipping past him, 
Still, Harry Towns loved the running 
and burst out of the building each day as 
gasping for oxygen. That was 
his life: running and stews. M; 

kept running, he could bounce right 
along to the end of the lin 
hot stews; bulletin-board noi 


dy to step on the gas: and out. What 
was so bad about that? What was bad was 


that he saw his having a giant lie 
buried in the middle of it, one that had 
to be plucked out. 

One of the developments that had got 
him back to his family was the loss of his 
mother and father, back to back, his fa- 
ther in particular. When somcthing like 
that happened, weren't you supposed to 
hold on to whatever you had—your son, 
your wife, stews? He had done that, but 
now another impulse took hold of him— 
to stop the shit. To pare himself all the 
way down to something clean. To get rid 
of everything and find out once and for 
all if there was anything clean to get 
down to. That meant saying goodbye 1o 
the doctor he wasn't comfortable with, 
and the insurance man he had inherited 
from his folks, and the ancient dentist 
who pinched his gums. And not writing 
for television, which, let's face it, was not 
ready to step on the gas. Most of all, it 
meant setting himself, almost like an 
Olympic athlete, a fellow from East Ga 
many, so that he got all of his strength 
concentrated in his legs and his arms and 
could haul out the lic. 

So he stopped running and told his 
wife to hold off on the stew one night be- 
cause he wanted to talk to her in a restau- 
rant, even though it was in the middle of 


"Tf it's Tuesday, you must be Belgian.” 


the week. They picked a restaurant that 
he didn't consider very romantic. though 
she did. It went exactly the way it had at 
the wedding. He said, “Listen . and 
she covered his folded hands, kissed him, 
getting back that fragile gently tissued 
give to her flesh, and said, "I know." 
This was some girl. And boy, did he love 
her now. She had tiny experiential lines 
around her eyes; she no longer had a 
summer fragrance to her, and the face 
that had stopped his heart, but she 
stopped it another He generally 
switched off when someone said that 
mature women were like vintage wine, 
but he had to confess that the comp: 
son applied here. Maybe that's why so 
many people used it. A favorite kind of 
film of theirs was one in which the per- 
fect lovers would part at the end, sadly, 
but with no question that it had to be 
that way. One of them, usually the girl, 
would ask forlomly, "Why, Bill" to 
which Bill would say, "Because we have 
to, darling.” Then Bill would ship out 
on а freighter, leaving her standing on a 
dock in Hong Kong. But actually, no- 
body knew why. It was assumed that ev- 
eryone knew, but nobody did, and that 
included the trio of screenwriters who 
had thrown together the script. Maybe 
the studio heads knew and were keeping 
it to themselves. From time to time, 
Hany Towns and his wife would laugh 
about that kind of picture, and now they 
were following the same story line. He 
couldn't put his finger precisely on the 
reason he was leaving, either. He was un- 
happy and that was enough for 

‘This time, when he packed, he took all 
his slacks. He went through his bureaus 
and took along сусту trace of himself. 
For all her new perfection, she stood 
by and watched him pack, 
than once, "Are you sure you've got 
everything?" 

Harry Towns was so anxious to get the. 
slacks and old bandannas out of there, he 
hnost forgot he had nowhere to take 
them, He quickly rented the first place 
an agent showed him, making sure only 
that it was a gia ure from the 
coldness and impersonality of his former 
steckandleather apartment, 33 [floors 
above the city. He took one giant room, 
а kind of studio in a brownst 
wasn't exactly a bare room, since 
two long smoked-glass пи 
the charm department. It also had a loft 
that you dimbed up to for sleeping. He 
was worried about crashing through to 
the sink below, but the landlord assured 
him it was built by a Greek, who gu 
teed that a dozen people could do tem- 
pestuous, high-kicking dances up there 
and it would hold them. 

Harry Towns didn't pay enough atten- 
tion to the neighborhood he was in, and 
it turned ош that there was no neigh- 
borhood. The apartment was ringed by 
elegant hotels with carpets out front. 

(continued on page 178) 
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HOT COUTURE 


Nostalgianiks are grooving on 
everything from Fifties rock to 
pre-World War Two radio, so it 
isn't surprising that clothes 
fetishists are about to have their 
day: Frederick's of Hollywood 
1947-1973 ("26 years of mail-order 
seduction”) has hit che stands 
($12.98 from Drake Publishers, 
381 Park Avenue South, New 
York 10016). Filled with reprints 
of the old familiar ads for every- 
thing from tesscled pasties to 
“formal” gowns (“Worn by top 
Hollywood stars: $8.98"), this 
is the definitive Frederick's, 

kitsch as hell and very funny, with 
names like Lace Scandal, Shock 
Sheath, The Living End (a seatless 
girdle), Two-Timer (falsies for 
the hips) and hundreds of other 
puns. And, as Frederick himself 
saysin his introduction, "Dumb 
fashion trends are not for us, or 
our customers." Right, Freddie, 
give us two Cupid's Darts 

to go, hold the crotches. 


GOLDFISH A LA CARTE 

With any hobby there's always the chance of getting religious about it. 
Stereo buffs in their terminal pay thousands for liule gadgets for 
their amps. Pipe smokers lay out several hundred for a hand-carved 
meerschaum. And everyone knows what can happen when you get into 
cars. Well, here's the place for all you millions of goldfish freaks, wher- 
ever you аге, Exotic Oriental Goldfish Company (1369 Phoenix Drive, Des 
Plaines, Illinois 60018) will get you the best in the known universe for only 
$25 to $4000 a pair (goldfish get lonely, гоо). Hand-selected in Japan and 
China, they're guaranteed to be the finest money can buy (we assume 
you'll be able to tell). Just remember: All that glitters is not goldfish. 
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people, places, objects and events of interest or amusement 


WHO DO YOU 
TRUST-BUST? 
If you're sick of getting steam-rollered by 
corporate juggernauts, you can take sym- 
bolic revenge by playing а new board game 
called Anti-Monopoly, available for $8.75 


from Anti-Monopoly Inc. (who else?), Box 
2427, San Rafael, California 94902. It in- 
volves figuring out probabilities, but 
there's also a simpler method that leaves 
the outcome up to chance. Your move. 


M*A*S*H IN MUFTI 
Elliott Gould and Donald Sutherland are 
together again, and just so you won't forget 
the boys! last big hit, 90th Century-Fox has 
named their forthcoming flick S*P®¥*S. As 
two Paris-based CIA agents targeted for 
elimination by their own side as well as by 
the enemy, our heroes are really out in the 
cold—despite the presence of the nubile 
French star Zouzou. With a name like that, 
you know she’s too, too much, 


POWER TO 
THE PEOPLE 
Environmental Energies, Inc, 
has windmills—or “aerogener- 
ating systems"—on its mind. 
‘The idea is to whip up a bunch 
of electricity in your own 
home with units that range in 
size from 50 to 12,000 watts 
and cost $600 to $16,000. If 
the notion turns you around 
but you're not sure you can as- 
semble one, send one dollar to 
11350 Schaefer, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 48227 for a 32-page book- 
let that tells you how the wind 
blades connect to the alter- 
nator, the alternator connects 
to the battery, the battery, etc. 


INDIAN SIGN 
So now that all your friends 
are into astrology and exotic 
trayel, along comes a Man- 
hattan travel agency, Orbitair 
International, at 20 East 
46th Street, with the answer to 
а one-upman's prayers—a 
three-week, $1598 astrology 
tour of India that takes a 
limited number of starry-cyed 
visitors to five major Indian 
metropolises (plus Katmandu 
in Nepal). There you'll be 
treated to some very heavy 
sessions with some of India's 
foremost astrologers, not 
to mention a palmist or 
two thrown in for good luck. 


WE TAKE BLACK BEAUTY TONIGHT, MR. BLITT? 


No, the car pictured here is not the offspring of a Ranchero that 
mated with a Thunderbird. It's a 1967 Cadillac coupe that Gordon 
Glover of 299-A Holly Neck Road, Baltimore, Maryland, customized 
into a luxurious one-of-a-kind six-wheel wondermobile and now is 
selling for a mere $30,000. Those extra two wheels you're snickering 
about help support a 200-gallon gas tank. And since Glover's Black 
Beauty gets about six miles to a gallon, you can motor 1200 miles 
between fill-ups—provided you can find that much gas. 


PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS 


So, you've been pedaling your ten-speed through 
the park for weeks, wearing your Abercrombie 
bike clip and your L. L. Bean riding socks, and 
still none of those voluptuous young things have 
raised a lid your way? Here's your answer— 

the High Wheeler, a replica of the 19th Century 
penny farthing. It's $899.95 from the High Step 
Bicycle Co., P. O. Box 847, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, Once aboard, you can be sure that no wise ass 
on his Bob Jackson is going to look down on you. 
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OLD PLAYBOYS NEVER DIE... 
If all you folks who wisely bought PLAYBOY, 
volume one, number one, way back in December 
1958, will sit down, we're going to tell you what a 
mint copy is worth. Three hundred and fifty big 
ones. That's what The Collector's Guide and 
Price List of Playboy Back Issues says, and if you'd 
like a copy to check on what your pristine editions 
may bring, send $2.25 to Budget Enterprises, Р.О. 
Box 592, Snowdon Station, Montreal, Quebec. 
Now, if you can only bear to part with them. ... 
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THE ANTELOPE CAGE 


Government officials in the Commerce 
Department stayed in these hotels, and 
so representatives of Southwest utility 
companies. If there was a place where 
you could get a grilled-cheese sandwich, 
Harry Towns couldn't find it. There 
were а lot of models ош with their dog 
and an Italian hairstyling place that 
featured extreme and up-to-the-minute 
cuts, just in from Rome. He couldn't im- 
c establishing a meaningful relation- 
ship with a person who had one of those 
cuts. From Harry Towns's new window, 
he could see an art gallery and the 
mbassy of a Persian Gulf country. The 
landlord said the street looked just like 
Paris, and he had a point there. The 
smoked-glass mirrors and the art gallery 
across the street added up to a certain de- 
gree of charm. Harry Towns had to 
admit that. Except that there was no 
place to get a B.L.T. down. Or a strainer. 
He got his cold leather-and-steel furni. 
ture out of storage and it just fit in with 
the smoked-glass mirrors by an eyelash. It 
looked a little as if he knew what he 
was doing 

‘The first morning in the new place, he 
got up early and did à 
running in a park next to the hotels and 
wound up in a zoo. It occurred to him 
that he could have breakfast there, ex- 
cept that the cafeteria wasn't open yet. 
So he stood opposite the antelope cage 
while he waited for the breakfast place to 
start serving. In all his years of knocking 
around, he never before taken a 
good hard look at an antelope, 
he did. What in the hell kind of animal 
was that? What did they need them for? 
And, on top of that, he started to feel a 
litle like one. He and the antelopes were 
both waiting around, kind of direction- 
less, their futures uncert 
well have gotten right in the cage 
stood around with them. He had a гоо 
breakfast, featuring zoo Rice Krispies, 
700 milk and zoo orange juice. 

The next day, he still felt so barred 
so antclopelike and functionless that he 
decided to do something fast. Trips al- 
ways helped, and so he did some quick 
packing and headed west, to somewhere 
deep inside the country where he'd never 
been before. 

He took a plane to St. Louis, rented a 
car there and headed for the unfamiliar 
Southwest, a place that seemed to have a 
lot of those adventure filled names. He 
drove through Tucson and Yuma and El 
Centro, trying to soak up the local color 
Finally, he came to rest—for a couple of 
hours anyway—at a паца] preserve 
alled the Salton Sea, 30 miles long, very 

d empty. It didn't smell great, 
but he lay down on a large flat rock and 
tied to fill himself with a sense of va 
ness. It didn't work. After a few minutes, 
it stopped seeming very vast at ай. 

Then the idea came to him that he 


(continued from page 174) 


might look up a Border Patrolman 
named Harmon who lived in a remote 
Tittle town called Brawley. He'd known 
Harmon elsewhere a few years before, 
when he was doing some research on the 
Border Patrol for a script, and it occurred 
t0 him that he might say that he was 
down here doing some further work of 
the same kind. 

Some years back, Harmon had made a 
name for himself as a famous highway 
patrolman. In pursuit of two young tire 
thieves, he'd gone sweeping off а bridge 
and had broken most of his bones. So 
they had shifted him over to the Border 
Patrol, where he was now famous for 
spotting Mexican illegals who had 
crossed the border and had made i far 
north as Brawley. He was eagle-eyed at 
this, even though he was little sleepy, 
and his bones were on the soft side. He 
could pick off Mexicans even when they 
wore sets of diversionary cow hooves, sold 
to them on the Mexican side. In two 
hours of bouncing around the outskirts 
of Brawley, with Harmon at the wheel of 
jeep. Towns got to know all he wanted 
to about Border Patrol work. He liked 
the sniperscopes that had been devel- 
oped in Vietnam and could pick off Me: 
icans in the dark, but that's all he liked 
about the work. Harmon tried to get him 
terested in the grid lincs of defer 
the Border Patrol had set up to ensnarl 
the errant Mexicans, but n't for 
Towns. When his new friend told him 
the patrol occasionally took in old guys, 
Towns let it go by. Harmon had a du 
ful Mexican wile and Towns couldn't 
help wondering if, onc moonlit night, he 
hadn't picked her off on a grid line wear- 
ing cow hooves and kept her for himself. 

The Mexican wife served them d inner, 
and when she had duti ully gone off to 
grind something, Harmon took a few 
sleepy pulls on his pipe and told Towns 
about a girl he liked who was 1 
Brawley and wasn't like the other Bra 
Jey people. By the time he finished telling 
Towns about her, Towns knew that Har- 
mon was in love with this girl but felt 
that because he was sleepy all the time 
and his bones were lopsided, there was 
no way for him to have a shot at her. He 
worshiped her from a distance and 
shpped her regular chunks of his Border 
Patrol salary, easily finessing these sums 
is wife, thanks to the language bar- 
‘She doesn't have a wicked bone in 
body,” said Harmon, who, come to 
think of it, related an awful lot of his 
thinking to bones There was an ex- 
change of glances between the two men 
at said Towns was allowed to meet her 
and, if it went that way, to fuck her, but 
he wasn’t to hurt her in any way. If he 
did, Harmon would come after him, in 
his sleepy, soft-boned style. 

The girl came over to meet Towns 
his Brawley hovel 


n 
and he immediately 


went into a nonstop recitation about the 
back-to-back loss of his folks, and how he 
family and wasn't sure 
h way he was heading. He hadn't ex- 
pected to tell her all that, but he got it in 
with one burst before she said a word. 
She wasn’t so much listening as waiting 
for him to stop and, when he did, she 
went for him as though he were a lobster 
dinner and she hadn't eaten in a week. 
She seemed to haye been waiting for 
someone to come into Brawley and say he 
had lost his folks, busted up his family 
and was rudderless. This was a fine 
stroke of luck for Harry Towns. but it 
so puzzling, because, арреага 
she was the kind of girl he gene 
wrote off, right at the top, as being 
for other people. He tended to think that 
this kind of girl was out of his league. 
ng he would get around 
to girls like this at some later point. After 
he had won some kind of outstanding- 
citizen's award. 


ful kind of New England 
ad scen this kind of girl with 
other men, fellows with massive rolling 
nks of attractively disordered hair and 
generally spot 
nts. Sometimes 
sion of this type of 
girl, one who was old or had a speech im- 
pediment; but until he got to Brawley, 
he had never had the real McCoy. That 
was supposed to be coming up later, ¢ 
cept that later seemed to be now. Right 
there in Brawley. What did she scc 
him? That Harmon must have given him 
some introduction. She couldn't 
been more t ; and she didn't have 
a limp or a skin condition that was 
mmediately discernible to the eye, She 
was Й, a flirtatious, pi 
inspected. New England. 
horsejumping, delicious-smelling, blue. 
eyed, absolutely A-number-one specimen 
of blondeness who, to cap it all off, deliv- 
cred the goods. Ten minutes after they 
met, she was sucking him olf, using in- 
ventive lite finishing-school wicks, 
she were terrified of missing the m 
and being dismissed with a bored wave 
of Harry Townss hand. Maybe Brawley 
had something to do with it. All they 
had there were Harmon and fellows 
who worked for feed companies. Not 
too many screenwriters passed through 
Brawley, even depressed ruddeiless ones 
He tried his best to sertle in and enjoy 
her, but the missing pieces kept nagging 
him. He had told her straight out the 
way he was, not feeding her páté, caviar, 
cold white wine and shoving cocaine in 
her nose, his usual style. Instead, he came 
ht out and gave her rudderless. Maybe 
that's what it was. Maybe if he did that 
more often, he could be one of the fel- 
lows seen leaving restaurants with this 
type of girl. Her lovemaking had a stop- 
and-start style to it, Each time they 
ished one section, she would sit up with 
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her back arched, put her fingers to her 
lips as if she were a secretary who had 
forgotten an important memo, then 
shrug it off and return for the next sec 
tion. He liked those pert secretarial paus- 
es, particularly after he mastered the 
rhythm of them. He could not imagine 
ever getting tired of them. 

That first night, he walked her back 
from the hotel to her small ranch house, 
which was hair-rai п, and found 
another missing piece, execpt that it was 
a terrific one. She had a litde girl who 
was a direct replica of herself, with a soft 
nd Continental overlay that gave the 
New England style some seasoning. “She's 
awful,” said her mother, as she hopped 
right up on Harry Fowns's lap. "She goes 
wound all day with no ns." As df 
Harry Towns bad to be told that. He 
knew that the second she hopped up 
there, even though he wasn't used to lit 
Че girls. Не did freight-train. imitations 
nd coin tricks, quickly exhausting his 
repertoire, but she stayed on his lap any- 
way. She would have stayed on there for 
а few weeks if her mother hadn't pried 
her off. The Continental leavening came 
from her father, a product of Rio nobil- 
ity, who had sworn he was coming to get 
her, using bribes and guns, if necessary. 
For about a week, Harry Towns lorgot 
all about his past and his roots and got 
right into the middle of this situation, 
seeing himself as a fellow whose ob! iga- 
tion it was to stand between the two 
females and the southofthe-border no- 
bleman who had beaten them both up, 
causing them to flee Rio and hide in 
Brawley. That father was banned from 
the States for poor moral character; but 
if he bribed his way ashore and 
made his way inland, tracking his old 
family down, Harry "Towns felt confident 
he would know how to deal with him. In 
the event that he brought along Rio guns, 
there was always Harmon to help out. 
He sympathized with the Latin for want 
ing to have his daughter back, but there 
was no excuse for his slimming the two 
of them around. Harry Towns gave his 
new friend $700 as а step toward putting 
some legal distance between herself and 
the Rio man. She protested an awful lot 
about accepting the money, but he got 
her to take it anyway. He was never in 
any doubt that she would, And it was 
money he needed. 

The yellow-haired New England girl 
was а bit like a high. Keyed filly; each 
ight he stroked her and wade love 10 
her, often just to calm her down. They 
made love on a rug in front of û fir 
place, even though it was much too hot 
for that in Brawley. It was because she 
Was romantically inclined that she felt 
she had to bring the fireplace into play. 
After one of her secretarial pauses, in- 
d of plunging on to the next love- 
making sequence, she jumped up and 
decided they all ought 10 sweep off to 
Only she wasn't kidding. Before the 


Rio nobleman had developed а poor 
moral character and started smacking her 
the head, they used to do things like 
that—sweep off to Bali or Villefranche. 
The whole fun of it was to do it on im- 
pulse. Harry Towns was charmed by һе 
jumping up and down naked, saying, 
"Lets do it, let's do it” but he wasn't one 
of those people. He was more deliberate. 

She made the suggestion that they both 
refer to his cock as Pepe, and that's an- 
other move he didn't much care for, "It's 
just part of my body,” he said. “There's 
no need to give it a name." He really di 
appointed her on that one; she made 
many efforts to get the name to stick, 
which he fended off. Greeting him at 
the door, she would ask, “How's Pepe 
today?” To which he would say, “Look, 
n willing to go with you on a lot of 
ngs, but Im just not buying Pepe.” 
He would have bet anything that the 
Rio m nt in for that. That's prob- 
ably where the idea originated. The Rio 
man probably wouldn't dream of going 
around the corner unless he had at least 
three names festooned on his dick. 

After a tew weeks in Brawley, he start- 
ed to get a little lonely, even though ће 
sure what he was lonely for. He 
missed his son, but he knew the boy was 
all right, so he didn't miss him that 
much. 
the one u dle of regally 
carpeted hotels? How could he miss his 
mother and father back East, wher 
were underground? Did he miss I 
ther's pocket watch and the pictu 
both his folks? Maybe it was Br 
that was getting to him, a place t 
built for driving through but de 


Each little wave of loneliness gor the 
1 more keyed up; she 
nae for loneliness. Whenever 
t broke against Harry Towns, 
she popped her fragrant little 

onto his lap and the child clung to Harry 
Townys neck. One night, when he was 
lying in the blonde girl's bed, she slipped 
her sleeping lite daughter under the 
covers with him and said she was going 
out to get some fried chicken breasts, 
They were a favorite of his aud they 
weren't bad in Brawley. While she was 
gone, Harry Towns hugged the little girl, 
whio was sucking her thumb, and gave her 
quite a few licks between her legs. lt was 
only later that he considered the possible 
consequences, that instantly upon hitting 
her teens she would take on the entire 
male and female population of St-Tro- 
pez, including dogs amd pet ocelots, in 
pursuit of those mysterious comatose pri- 
mal Hicks. Still, at the moment, it would 
have taken а squadron of highly moti- 
vated commandos to hold him back. She 
pressed herself toward him and seemed 
to keep on sleeping. After he had done 
this, he knew he would have no need 
ever to do it again. He wasn't going to be 
one of those fellows who get rounded up 


8 
5 


every time there is а local sex crime. ‘The 
experience just wasn't apocalyptic. Bur 
he had to work it in once and get it out 
of the way. 

When her mother came back with the 
fried chicken breasts, Harry Towns said, 
“АП I did was hug her." The mothers 
smile had а mischievous wrinkle to 
she scooped up the little girl and slipped 
her back into her own bed. 

“T'I just bet,” she said. At the moment, 
he felt the Rio nobleman ought to bc 
greeted at the docks with a brass band 
and Harry Towns shipped out of the 
country. But he also saw that he had 


if he had tiptoed over to the girl's cot in 
the dead of night and leaned in for some 
furtive licks. But her own mother had 
slipped her in there with him. She could 
only have been giving Harry Towns a 
sneak preview of what it could be like if 
he stayed with Ше two of them. As the 
mother declincd, which had 10 be qu 
а way olf, her da would be rip- 
ening in the sun, blonde, fragrant, Conti- 
nentally seasoned, ready to go on stage in 
her mother’s place. 

One night, a wave of sadness, bigger 
and more serious than the ones belore, 
washed over Harry Towns. He tried to 
tell the woman about it, but all she could 
"Yes, you're depressed.” Insight- 
py wasn't her long suit. So, to 
that things weren't proceed- 
ing very well, Towns suddenly drove his 
fist through the mamelpicce. lt was 
made of thin plywood and the only dam- 
ge was skinned knuckles, but the vio- 
lence of the gesture itself brought on a 
genui 1 him—a rage that didn't 
subside until his plane touched down at 
La Guardia, 


In the following weeks, for lack of any 
better plan, he reverted to his old style, 
getting involved with a black, thickly 
gummed, new form of cocaine and а nest 
of girls who went in and out of drug v 
habilitarion centers. Each one was in her 
early 20s, going on 45, bur temporarily 
pretty. He had to wait for them to sig 
out on passes in order to get at them, At 
least they weren't Pepe girls. He dev 
oped a small lesion on his penis, which 
he let slide; shortly thereafter, two of the 
rls phoned in and reported ra 
brash-lire infections in their bodily ori- 

friend of his, who ran into one, 
What did you do to Holly? She 
looks as if she spent two years in the 
Mekong Delta.” They had a chuckle 
about this, although when Harry Towns 
walked off, he thought to himself that he 
must be some son of a bitch for doing 
that to Holly. 

joing back into cocaine, 
black gummed coke, after 
way, was like diving 
checking the 
cracked his head on the bottom. 


espe 
a long time 
to a pool without 
er level. Harry "Towns 
One 
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night, in his loft with a freshly healed re- 
habilitation girl, he went into a deep 
coma, which was oddly pleasant until he 
realized he was not going 10 have an casy 
time climbing out of it. The drug-center 
girl brought him a great soup bowl of 
coffee, which helped Harry Towns get to 
his feet and over to the new doctor he 
had switched to. This man took care of 
people in the communications field and 
had once, reportedly, smacked a Secre- 
tary of State and gotten away with it 
Towns liked knowing that about him. 
The new man said Towns had an ill. 
ness of the blood that would keep him 
exhausted for months. 

Once again, illness had come to his res- 
cue. It always pinned him by the shoul- 
ders and forced him to give himself a 
onceover. The doctor told Harry Towns 
that this was the kind of illness it was 
best to ignore. Just hang in there, don't 
do anything preposterous and eventually 
it would peter out. It was a little hard 
to ignore. Following those instructions 
would be like living in a tiny apartment 
with an Irish оош and pretending 
it wasn't there. But Harry Towns set 
out to ignore his illness as aggressively 
as possible. 

At the same time, the illness was a 
wonderful protection against his old 
style and he worked it for all it was 
worth. The cocine, for instance, fell 
into some sort of perspective for him, 
Though he wouldn't sign an affidavit on 
the point—the coke was а terribly allur- 


ig force still —he felt that he'd put the 


habit behind n- No doctor had so 
much as hinted at this, but somehow he 
connected it with his illness. If someone 
were to drop by with a fistful, Harry 
would be hard-pressed not to take a little 
taste. He had to admit that. But he 
would not be hunting it down any longer. 

He fixed up his apartment. He did not 
stock it with priceless art treasures of the 
world, but he made sure that everything 
he picked out was something he liked. If 
he saw that a 

ing to give sure, he kept 
for onc t would. He threw 
Out his smoked-glass mirrors. In some 
wild and circuitous turn of logic that had 
once made sense to him, he had felt 
they would be an aid in getting steward- 
esses to whip off their clothes, A friend 
had once described his old тшеп as 
looking like an airport lounge. Maybe 
that was the connection. He bought some 
plants and took t re of the 
pleased when they didn't die right off 
and loving it each time a new little shoot 
appeared. Once in a while, he would 
stand back and take a look at his apart- 
ment and wonder if it threw off the im- 
presion that an interesting fellow lived 
in it. He thought it probably did, but he 
couldn't tell for sure. He bought things 
like Swiss cheese and noodle soup and 
Crisco, and even wei y with 
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Was nonseductive. And all this made him 
feel less rudderless. 

Before he got too ambitious, he had to 
get his health back. He was not about to 
recommend it to friends, but he had 
come up with a remarkable illness and 
had to admire its ingenious tums. Be- 
tween spells of weakness, he would sud- 
denly be filled with great foaming 
gy, during which times he 
would construct myths, fables, encyclo- 
pedic films and novels—what secmed at 
the time to be ground-breaking theories 
of time and existence. He took a few 
notes and some held up. He took a 
glance at them when he got weak again. 
During the wild periods, it would frus- 
tate him that there weren't typewriters 
that could keep pace with his output, 
that a hundred people weren't at his di 
posal to dispatch his work to the outside 
world, that he didn't have 20 lives in 
which to get all of it done, He was no 
judge. of course, but he didn't feel de- 
nged. He just had all this energy and 
his mind kept swirling. These bursts took 
a physical turn, too. One day he snapped 
a handgrip together 175 times, besting his 
old record of 90. Once he ran seven non- 
stop miles, the full circumference of the 
nearby park. 

And then he would get weak again, 
propping himself up on a_pillowed 
couch, his arms hanging limp, fingers 
touching the carpeting. Normally, Н. 
Towns ignored his internal m chinery 
simply pushed on. Now he wondered 
for the first time in his life about the 
source of his strength, such as it was. Doc 
tors had recently been quoted in the 
Times in a table that allotted points to 
for each of life's personal disas- 
ss of a spouse was worth 100. a 

illness 53, a job sone up 

And so on. Adding up his 
own setbacks over the past year, Harry 
‘Towns—with dead folks, bones gone soft, 
a shattered family and massive financi 
setbacks—almost broke the bank at 299, 
According to the table, it was a safe pre- 
diction that he would cu ently be found 
swaitjacketed ас Matteaw: g 
blankly at the walls. Yet here he was, at 
one moment foaming with energy, at an- 
other surprised and a little impatient at 
being slightly depressed and a bit scit- 
tered. One night, a producer, renowned 
for forcing a long list of filmworkers into 
nervous collapses, got annoyed at Harry 
Towns and stid he would see to it that 
he never worked again. Gripp 
taurant table with one hand and feel 
the heat of his own eyes as they burned 
to the other man's, he said, “Don't 
threaten me." То Towns's surprise, the 
producer, toupee slipping over one ear, 
said, “All right, but when I say this next 
> please don't yell at me.” Where 
did Harry Towns come up with this 
strength? Short years back, in the ошу 
job he had ever held, he had gone into 
paroxysms of fear whenever the boss's 


secretary phoned and said, "Mr. Baldwin 
wants to see you.” 

How come he had suddenly come up 
with all this meat on his bones? Had he 
borrowed some of it from his dead par- 
ents’ flesh? That was certainly 
tractive way to put it. But w 
possible he had now taken into 
some of his mother's brashness and feroc- 
ity, his fathers ability in turmoil, to 
bend, like Japanese trees, and not crack 
in half? Until the hurricane died down. 
Some of Harry Towns's ow terial 
had been sprinkled in and, who knows— 
if cach man was more than the product 
of what filtered through him in a life- 
time, then perhaps ancient legend, myth 
nd wisdom ran through his genes, too. 
If this were true, didn't hi: composition 
make Harry Towns a paste-up ma 
ready to fall apart if someone struck ex 
actly the right chord, tapped him along 
one of his seams? He preferred to think 
of himself as some kind of strong, func- 
tioning mutation of a man. Could you 
get along if you were опе of thosc? 
Have 3 few laughs? His guess was that 
you could. 

The girl in Brawley had given him an 
animalskin bracelet and made him swear 
he would never take it off. He'd worn it 
dutifully and, in time, he'd for- 
gotten it was there, Then one day, many 
months later, she suddenly telephoned to 
say that she was passing through tow 
and to ask if she could drop by. Towns 
said yes, of course, and hung up. 

Just at that moment, the Jeather part- 
ed and the bracelet fell from his wrist. 
The odds against it must have been 
about a billion to one—was it a sign? 
In days past, Harry Towns had always 
Ікей away from anybody who talked 
about signs or omens Now he left the 
apartment and was careful to stay away 
for a full hour, until he could be sure 
Шат the girl had come, found no answer 
to her ri 


than ever before and most of them were 
old and covered with scar tissue. There 


was his son, of course, and the second he 
thought of the boy, he knew they had 
him. One day, during one of the wi 
times, he suddenly started to cry about 
losing his boy. When Harry Towns was 
young, he remembered crying a lot, being 
hamed of it and wondering if he were 
ever going to get past bursting into tears 
at the drop оГа hat. He was positive he 
was an older crier than any boy on the 
East Coast. He remembered stopping 
just before he left for college—as he saw 
it, just in the nick of time. Now he w 
back at it again. In his 40s. Was he going 
to keep crying all the way through? Until 
they carted him off? It was a possibilit 

At the moment, the tears related exclu- 
sively to his boy. If he could just see to it 
that nothing happened to him. On h 


s 


“Now, I ask you, your Honor, would anyone 
consider this a prurient film?" 
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own behalf, there wasn't much he could 
do about holding off major convulsions 
such as blindness and impotence. And 
of course, if he came up with cancer, 
his goose was cooked. But he made a 
promise to himself to work on a fall-back 
position, even if he wound up with 
onc of thosc. 

Both his mother and his father had 
died with enormous grace and Jack of self- 
ishness—never mind raging against the 
night—and don't think that didn't give 
Harry Towns an advantage. He would 
take that against any inheritance you 
could dream up. Which is not to say he 
had it made. That the world was going to 
be his oyster. 

One night he bought a supermarket 
ready-roasted chicken and. in the couse 
of eating it, plucked out the wishbone. It 
was the first time he had ever found him- 
self holding both ends. This gave him a 
heady, uncertain feeling, but there was 
some pleasure to it and only the tiniest 
wisp of loneliness. It would be fun hav- 
ing someone on the other end—who 
could argue forcefully against that— 


but there were pluses in having both ends 
for himself. АП bracelet coincidences to 
the contrary, Harry Towns remained a 
man who wouldn't touch a symbol with 
a ten-foot pole. But how was he going to 
let this one go by? 

He had no idea how he was going to 
fare, although he was first on line in the 
curiosity department when it came to 
finding out. He sensed he ought to do 
the following things: go to Sofia, or 
places like it (with modest expectations); 
keep an eye out for a sweet and easygo- 
ag girl (what did he have to lose2); try 
€ licll not to get hit with a bri Treat 
cach human being he came across with 
gencrosity—until such time as he found 
reason not to. That last one was vital to 
Harry Towns. And it didn't mean falling 
all over people, either. 

He felt that if he made a strong effort 
to do each of these things, he had a 
chance of coming out all right. In Vegas 
even tempted to give 
self a slight edge. 


terms, he 
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"What's the matter? Don't you like screwing?” 
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(continued from page 109) 
Gilibrated echo of all lay in the red-and- 
gold plush upholstery of the parlor car, 
which thus evoked the Roaring Twenties 
by conjuring rather the Naughty Nineties 
for which the Twenties had. in their turn, 
been nostalgic. Tt was a nicety not lost on 
the porter. 

Bender's daughter, Penny, slid down 
off the piano he'd had brought aboard for 
her to sit on and came toward him across 
the parlor car, frowning worricdly. Pretty 
Penny they called her, that being wha 
she cost Something his business man- 
ager, Poolwater, had said to her as he 
hammered out some vintage jazz at the 
keyboard had evidently disturbed her. 
Poolwater, in striped silk shirt sleeves with 
arm garters, grinned wickedly through 
the smoke. 

“Daddy, he says we're bankrupt.” 

"Only mo ," Bender reassured her 
with a pat on her alaba ‘Only 
morally, baby. He's just teasing you." She 
nodded and, comforted, went back to 
the piano, sticking her tongue out at 
Poolwater. 

Bender ched her do the Charleston 
upside down on top of the piano as Pool- 
water thumped out the song itself, The 
party was on the boil. Oh, they would 
revive once yet the legendary Babylonian 
whitl to which so many so longingly 
looked back. The sense of speed, impal- 
раме on а plane, could be cxhilai E 
on a train. He fancied the glib scherzo 
of the wheels beneath them as rhythm 
cally orchestrated with the collective 
beating of their hearts, wildly imagined 
to be pumping directly through their 
veins the "29 Latour they'd been drinking 
since afternoon of the day before, when, 
su ng through the desert, they'd had 
a lunch of Spartan simplicity—cham- 
pagne and caviar. 

Penny's inverted version of the flapper 
ended, applauded by several women now 
rather effigies of that incarnation of co- 
quetry, some admitting to 50! “Believe 
me, if all those enduring young charms, 
Bender ruefully murmured to himself. 
Christ, was his wit as corroded as their 
beauty? Just then Vivian Surplus, her 
black eyes like two burrs caught acciden- 
tally on his ow 
him only with these, being drunk enough. 
to do so. “I guess you've still got it, old 
spor id with a wink at his phantom 
in the dark windowpane, “The old wast- 
rel charm. But she’s too old for granny 
dresses.” Then he rose and slipped away 
to his bedroom. 

Within the cool cocoon of sheets, 
he lay on one elbow and, through the 
window there, caught fleet, improbable 
glimpses of farmhouses and Godfor- 
n Baptist churches and small towns 
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under the mud, through the swamps and over 
the sandy marshes. Sea squirts, copepods, lug- 
worm larvae and the babies of little fish. Each 
with a kind of a brain, each with the breath of 
life. But their life is ebbing. And as they start to 
go—you do, too. 

You are standing on the threshold of time 
in as sacred a place as any in the world. It's 
where the life of the water and the life of the 
land converge in biological blur. These are the 
wetlands—the swamps and the mudflats that 
sometimes smell like rotten eggs. These are the 
marshes, clogged with weeds, swarming with 
bugs, teeming with beautiful life. This is where 
the moon moves the water in shallow ebbs and 
floods; where the sun pierces down to the ooze 
and the nutrients flow in a strange and mar- 
velous way. Nowhere else except here in these 
sopping grounds is there so much life in so 
much concentration. But the life is dwindling. 
And as these lands start to go—you do, too. 

These squishy, mushy lands are where most 
of our fish are born, the fish that feed the fish 


that feed the fish that fill the sea. These narrow 
strips of estuarine land are where the birds 
come to rest and nest and feed; and they are tied 
inexorably to the life support for the raccoons 
and the bears and the deer a hundred miles 
away. And to you. 

In California, most of the wetlands are 
already gone. In Florida, they're going fast. Once 
there were 127 million acres of interior and 
coastal wetlands. Now forty per cent are gone, 
the precious specks of life in these treasured 
lands exchanged for yacht clubs and marinas 
and industrial growth. As we dredge the bays 
and fill the marshes and cover the mud with 
asphalt; as we spray our poisons and scatter 
our waste and spew oil upon the waters—we 
destroy forever the great forces of life that 
began millennia ago. 

But now we have gone too far. Because this 
planet belongs not only to us but to them as 
well. To the umpteen zillion other things that fly 
in the sky and roam on the land and swim in the 
sea and burrow beneath our feet. 

Now, especially now, if we will only stop to 
think—perhaps we will think to stop. 


Sierra Club 


You find an island kissed by the 
sun and you dedicate it to fulfilling 
every vacationer sdream. Bur do you 
succeed? 

You create a life that's truly free. 
Where each day three glorious 
French meals are free. Asis the wine 
that accompanies them. Where the 
tennis is free. And the water-skiing 
is free. Where the sailing, the scuba, 


most of the peop 


Пе 
lew 


the snorkeling, the yoga are free. 
Where even the French lessons are 
free. And yet you wonder, have you 
succeeded. 

You build a society on your island 
where money does not exist, except. 
as beads around your neck that can 
buy adrink atthe bar. Where the first 
name is the only name. And the 
dress is the bathing suit. Where the 


help become friends and tippingis 
unheard of. And still you wonder. 
And then you find that every year 
most of the people who come to 
Club Méditerranée were recom- 
mended by those who have been. 
here before. And you know you no 
longer have to wonder whether 
you ve succeeded in building that 
dream. For you know that you have. 
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New Conceptrol Shields. 
A prophylactic created to make you feel 
like you’re not wearing anything. 


The whole idea behind Conceptrol 
Shields is to allow two people sensi- 
tivity when using a prophylactic 


To do this, we had to make a change: 


we changed the basic shape of the 
prophylactic so it would fit you better. 


Sensitivity: The change wasn't drastic, 


but from the shape you know to a 
slightly contcured shape at the head 
We feel this slight change will make 


© Ortho Pharmaceutical Corporation 1973. 


Conceptrol Shields conform easier to 
you, end give you a fit you're not get- 
ting from an ordinary prophylactic. 
Strength: Conceptrol Shields are made 
from very thin latex. The thinnest we 
can possibly use and still maintain our 
quality control standards. 

Comfort: They have a reservoir tip—a 
receptacle at the tip of the prophylactic. 
It allows you greater comfort. 


Lubrication: They have a special dry 
lubricant which makes them neater 
than prophylactics with wet lubricants. 
They're also available non-lubricated. 

Conceptrol Shields. Comfortable, 
strong and allow sensitivity. 

We believe they're going to change 
your attitude about using prophylactics. 

Available nowat yourlocal pharmacy. 


Conceptroi Shields 


World's largest laboratories 


devotad to family planning raseerch. 


We are making available through your local pharmacist educational material on the value of prophylactics In the prevention of venereal disease 


апа "А man's guide to preventing pregnancy: 


drowned in anonymity. Sounds of his own 
ing house party drifted in: the arpeg- 
gio of a woman's laughter, whispers and 
running feet, a delinquent sigh. . . . He 
fell asleep hearing Feclingwell, the trans- 
planted but still impeccable Englishman, 
apparently poking his head into the next 
compartment, say, “Oh, I beg your par- 
don, but isn't that my wile you're lying 
on?... 


© 6 

When he awoke, it was daylight and 
they were in Omaha. The wain had 
ground to a halt on a siding there. He 
could hear Penny's murmurous voice 
somewhere down the car. “Daddy's taking 
on some more money.” 

That was truc. They were to refuel on 
currency here through a branch-office 
factotum Poolwater was to meet at the 
station, principally 20s to throw around 
for the rest of the trip, but also cash to 
pay the railroad crew and private staff 
Poolwater had been stalling since they'd 
left home and even before. Then why was 
Poolwater rapping urgently on the bed 
room door and the next moment stand- 
ing inside, his face a bag of worms, saying: 
“There's по more money"? 

“I know that. So get some. Where is 
Abernathy? Didn't he show up?" 

"He's out there. But he says it's all 
gone. Living too high on the hog too 
long" 

“This is no time for metaphors.” 

“That's right. You're wiped out. Credit 
exhausted everywhere, mortgaged to the 
eyeballs, even the train’s bci m 
mean you can't count the bailiffs out 
there with writs, court orders, papers— 
they've got more papers than the news- 


Poolwaters face у: 
room for the porter, pl 
phantasmally kind. "Choo Фоо 


That was it, then. The last fling had 
proved so much the best that his guests 
would never get to East Hampton. How 
consummate a host could you be? Bo 
Bender must certainly go down as the 
last, the absolute and definitive very last, 
Last of the Heavy Spenders. In a rapture 
of ruin, he could hear the mews passed 
in whispers up the corridor, like fire 
along a fuse. People, most of them up all 
night, got off to look for a restaurant 
where they could get some coffee. The 
diner had been disconnected. He could 
see it being hauled round a bend when 
he raised the shade to look out, putting a 
hand up to protect his eyes instinctively 
from a sun that hadn't come ош. Instead, 
the moon had risen again and hung like 
a mildewed lemon over Nebraska. His 
bacchants were pi 
the cinders to the station among them 
Feelingwell, guiding his crumpled bı 
from tic to tic. The tip had been their 


honeymoon—Bo Bender's gift to the р: 
How long had this scene and all these 
ruminations taken? Five minutes? An 
hour? 

‘The porter still stood there, chimeri- 
cally smilin 

“So then " off Scott-free."" 

Bender shot him a look, wildly imagin- 
ing that he had heard right. He pointed 
to an eviscerated Gladstone bag on the 
floor. 

“Would you dig that bottle of bourbon 
out [or me, please?” 

“That stuff is slow death, sir.” 

"I'm in no hurry.” 


So that was how it was all to end—all 
the antic splendor and squandered wit 
and phosphorescent gaiety, the beauti- 
ful damnation—in a last guttering candle 
end of repartee with a porter on a siding 
in Omaha. And his own end of it stolen 
from Benchley to boot. . . . Or no, wait. 
- Couldn't it have been that Bender 
himself made that rejoinder, to a cau- 
tionary waiter at the Plaza, way back 
Then? No matter. He had plucked it 


whole, the mot, still mint-fresh, from the 
haunting jumble of recollections. 

"Pull yourscl£ together,” the porter 
was going on. "Because you know what 
this reminds me of? The Thirties. Those 
were the days, in lots of ways. People who 
lost everything in the great Depression 
bounced right back. I saw it lots of times. 
You do that too, hear? Bounce back: 

Bender already had. He sat bolt erect 
on the berth, galvanized into fresh spirit 
by what the porter had unwittingly given 
him: not only the kcy to patience but the 
clue to salvage. Of course! As master of 
their re of their festivities, 
he had not party all th 
pletely in die quest for chat shining gr 
of Memory. He had, after all, missed their 
goal by only a decade, of the many to be 
waversed in their giddy backward flight. 
He had recaptured the Thirti 
his grandfather used to say th 
Take the best you can gei 
of nostalgia, old sport 


ind, as 


the way 


“It’s really ironic, in aworld so desperately 
in need of love." 
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Perils of POWER гоо 


his partnership with the island's presi 
dent, Fulgencio Batista, stronger than 
ever. New casinos and hotels were spring- 
ing up almost overnight to dominate 
the Havana skyline and the country's 
economic lile. With his instinct for 
self-protection and selfaggrandizement, 
and for putting his associates finnly in 
his debt, Lansky had cut a number of 
longtime associates, including Santo 
ante, Moe Dalitz and several Ital- 
з mobsters, in on shares in some of the 
casinos (and had even helped some old 
ners who were down on their 
luck: George Кай, for example, was 
ed to greet the folks at the Capri; later 
he would do the same th London at 
Mob-ruled casinos until he was thrown 
out of England). Genovese had made no 
moves in the direction of Cuba, which 
suited Lansky just fine, But Anastasia 
wanted in, and Lansky gave a fi 
that was backed by Batista. Anastas 
unwilling to accept that response. He 
tied to move in secretly through some 
Cuban businessmen, even sought to cir- 
cumvent Lansky by dealing with Lansky 
‘Trafficante. The word. of 
course, got back to Lansky, who decided 
to dispose of the troublesome Brooklyn 
igster. When he learned of the germi- 
novese-Gambino plot, he sent 
word that he would back it, mainly by 
iting some of his Cuban friends 
and gambling partners to string Anasta- 
long, to disarm him 
and optimism. 

The imtricate plotting aga 
tasia—to end his life and, simultancously, 
deny Costello the gun that might en- 
danger Genovese—accelerated. Gambino 
and Genovese decided not to use their 
own killers but to give the сошгаа to fel- 
low ganglord Joc Profa 
good and close friend of Lansky's 


who was a 
1 of 


‘Traflicante’s, Profaci turned the job of 
Ana over to a young 
thug zy Joe” Gallo, one of 


three brothers who relished such work 
Early on the morning of October 25, 

1957, Anastasia was driven from his 

walled estate in Fort Lee, New Jersey, to 


the Park Sheraton Hotel on Seventh Ave- 
h Street (as the 
Cental. it had been home three 


decades before to Arnold Rothstein and 
it was there that he was murdered in 
1928). At 10:15, while his chaulleur-body- 
guard, Anthony Coppola, parked his new 
Oldsmobile in a nearby garage and then 
conveniently went for a short stroll, Anas- 
tasia entered the hotel barbershop, hung 
up his coat and sat down in chair n 
ber four, telling barber Joseph Bocchino, 

Haircut,” Then he settled back, closing 
his eyes as Bocchino draped a cloth 
around his neck, took a pair of clippers 


186 and went to work on the.shagey hair 


that apparently had not been cut in 
several weeks. 

The barbershop door swung open. 
Two men, scarves across their faces, 
stepped quickly inside and pulled out 
pistols. “Keep your mouth shut if you 
don't want your head blown off,” опе of 
them snapped at the shop's owner, Ar 
thur Grasso. Then they strode calmly 
down the aisle, stopped behind Anasta- 
sia’s chair. raised their guns and began 
to fire. With the first shots, a wounded 
Anastasia leaped out of the chair. Dis- 
oriented, he lunged at the images of the 
two gunmen in the mirror in front of 
him. A second volley sent him reeling 
against the glass shelf under the mirror, 
crashing to the floor amid a litter of 
broken bottles of hair tonic. As Ап 
tasia lay on the floor, one of the gunmen 
took careful aim and shot him in the 
back of the head. Then the two hurried 
out of the shop onto Seventh Avenue 

d disappeared down the B.M.T. sub- 
way entrance at the corner. As they fled, 
they dropped their guns—one was found 
later in the vestibule of the shop, the 
other in a trash barrel on the subway 
platform. It had all taken less than two 
minutes. The gunmen had done their 
work and escaped. But despite their rep- 
utations, their efiiciency and marksman- 
ship left something to be de: 
had stood directly behind А 
within a [ew feet of their target: they had 
fired ten shots; they had missed with half 
of them: of the five shots that found 
Anastasia, one hit him in his left hand, 
a second in his left wrist, a third in his 
right hip. a fourth in his back. Only the 
final head shot, as he lay on the floor, 
was fatal 

In the confusion that followed the 
murder of Anastasia, Genovese moved 
quickly to consolidate his gains and to as- 
sume the crown of capo di tulti capi. 
(With no fanfare at all, Gambino quictly 
assumed the leadership of the Anastasia 
family.) Then he summoned the leaders 
of organized crime throughout the Unit- 
ed States to the first major underworld 
conference since the one in Havana in 
1946. At the suggestion of Buffalo boss 
Stelano Magaddino, Genovese altered his 
original idea of holding the meeting in 
Chicago and scheduled the session for 
November 14, three weeks after the fall 
of Ana in the sleepy Upstate New 
York hamlet of Apalachin, at the country 
estate of a Magaddino lieutenant named 
Joseph Barbar 

On the agenda were a number of press 
ing items: an official justification by 
Genovese to his peers of his attacks on 
Costello and Anastasia; a demand by 
Genovese that he be named boss of all 
bosses and receive, as tribute, cash-filled 
envelopes from the delegates: authoriza- 
tion of a massive purge to eliminate un- 


reliable members of the Combination; 
the closing of books on the admittance of 
new members until the purge had creat- 
ed a tightly knit and loyal Organization; 
the formulation of an Organization poli- 
cy on narcotics (for there was a growing 
belief that the massive antidrug drive 
by authoriti making narcotics too 
hot to handle’ 
What decisions the delegates might 
have made on any of these subjects is 
unknown; they never got a chance to vote 
or even to discuss the a la. For one 
of thc biggest blunders in the history of 
the Syndicate was to assume that 100 or 
more major racketeers could drive along 
a country road in an isolated arca in 
their big limousines, many with license 
plates from distant states, all heading for 
the same place, and attract no attention. 
1n the days just prior to the conclave, 
Barbara went on a meatbuying and 
motel-room-reserving spree, and this sud- 
den spurt of activity, signaling the 
rival of 2 throng, aroused the curiosity of 
New York State Police Sergeant Edgar D. 
Crosswell. And when the Cadillacs and 
Continentals began driving up to the 
Barbara estate, Crosswell was more than 
intrigued, With his force of three state 
troopers, he set up roadblocks around 
the property, called for additional help 
and waited to see what would develop. 
Hardly were the roadblocks in place, 
hardly had the racketeering galaxy 
begun to settle in, when a minor hood- 
lum taking a stroll along the 
driveway spotted the roadblocks and 
rushed back to the house to spread the 
alarm. Then ensued one of the most 
comic, and degrading, scenes in the an- 
nals of the American underworld. Scores 
of middle-aged and elderly gangsters, 
dressed in their hand-tailored suits, dived 
out windows, fled through doors and 
went crashing through the woods and ur 
derbrush in a desperate attempt to es- 
cape. Many did escape. including a lucky 
few who, instead of risking the wilds, 
sought shelter for several days in a cellar 
of the house, emerging only when the au- 
thorities had cleared out. But Crosswell, 
reinforced with additional troopers, 
managed to round up 60. It was a bag 
that stunned even the most sophisticated 
Syndicate watcher, In that haul were 
Genovese, Barbara, Magaddino, Trath- 
cante, Profaci, “Joe Ban: Bonanno, 
Cleveland boss John Scalish, Los Angeles 
boss Frank DeSimone, Downstate Illinois 
mobster Frankie Zito, Philadelphia's Joe 
Ida, Colorado’s Jimmy Colletti 
leader Jimmy Civello and many more. 1 
their possession was more than $300,000; 
was to have been put in envelopes 
for Genovese; he would never get it 
now. (Among those known to have been 
in attendance who somehow managed 
to elude the police were Sam Gian- 
cana of Chicago, Joe Zerilli of Detroi 


rbara 
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Something for 
menthol smokers 


to think about. 


There are menthol cigarettes and there are menthol cigarettes. And if 
you'rea menthol smoker you certainly know by now which one you really 
enjoy smoking. 

So what makes us think we'll ever get a crack at switching you? 

Well, we're going to try. 

Because if you're like a lot of cigarette smokers these days, you're probably 
concerned about the ‘tar’ and nicotine stories you ve been hearing. 

Frankly, ifa cigarette is going to bring you flavor, it’s also going to bring you 
smoke. And where there's smoke, there has to be ‘tar In fact, in most cigarettes, the 
more flavor, the more ‘tar’ Except for Vantage. 

You must know that Vantage cigarettes have a special filter which reduces ‘tar’ 
andnicotine without destroying flavor. 

What you may not know is that Vantage is also available in menthol. 

Not surprisingly what separates Vantage Menthol from ordinary menthols is 
that Vantage Menthol gives you all the flavor you want, with a lot less of the'tar'and 
the nicotine that you probably don’t want. 10: 

Now Vantage Menthol is not the lowest ‘tar’ 
and nicotine menthol you'll find. It's simply the 
lowest one you'll enjoy smoking. s 

Since you're the best judge of what you like | ; BORSE 
about menthol cigarettes, don’t just take our word E VANTAGE 


f or it. MENTHOL 


Try a pack of Vantage Menthol and then 097... 
youll know. for sure. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. | Filter 10 mg. "tar; 0.8 mg. nicotine, Menthol: Il mg "tac 
09 mp. ncoune-av per trente, FTC Report Sept 73 
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and James Lanza of San Francisco) 

‘The result, in a number of ways, was 
devastating. Those who even tried to ex- 
plain what they were doing at Apalachin 
said they were good friends of Barbara's, 
that they had heard he was recuperating 
from a severe heart auack and had 
dropped by to cheer him up. Others 
wouldn't talk at all, citing the th 
Amendment right against selfincrimi- 
nation. Such responses didn't satisfy au- 
thorities and а number of those picked 
up in the raid were charged with ob- 
structing justice, tried and found guilty, 
fined and sentenced to prison, though all 
the convictions were later overturned on 
the grounds that a meeting in itself 
doesn't constitute a crime. 

The Apalachin debacle was shattering 
for Genovese. His dream of absolute rule 
ame tumbling down in the ruins. Who 
among his fellow leaders would award 
unquestioning fealty to a man who had 
led them to such disaster? But more than 
just the dreams of kingdom were collaps 
ing. Genovese's legendary ability 10 sur- 
vive untouched was about to end, as 
well. His enemies—his estranged wife, 
his underworld foes, the Federal Govern- 
ment—were closing in upon him. 

Аппа Genovese had already provided 
an opening through which the Govern- 
ment could take a hard look at Genovese. 
Suing for separate maintenance, she had 
gone to court to tell why she thought 
Vito could pay any amount of alimony 
she desired. Their house in Adantic 
Highlands, she said, had originally cost 
$75,000, but Vito had plowed an addi. 
tional $100,000 into it for renovations 
nd $250,000 for furnishings—things Ii 
laces and staircases. Orien: 
vases, Chinese teak furniture, Italian stat- 
wary. gold and platinum dishes. Anna 
had a closet full of gowns that cost be- 
tween $350 and 5900 each and another 
closet full of furs. Genovese, said she, 
“never paid less than $250 for a suit. He 
pays $350 for coats, $35 for shirts and $60 
for shoes. . . . We lived very high . . . 
money was no object.” Indeed, there 
never was a worry about funds. Accord- 
ing to Anna, she kept the books all the 
years Genovese was in Italy, and from all 
his rackets, such as the Italian lottery, he 
was carning at least $10,000 a week (Ше 
Federal Government 
mate the Genovese fortune in excess of 
530.000.000). But life with the gangster, 
despite all the money, was no fun. Geno 
vese, she said, made no secret of his bew 
of mistresses and, worse, he often beat 
her brutally. 

When Anna got through complaining, 
the court granted her a meager $300 a 
weck alimony and attorney's fees. Geno- 
vese loudly proclaimed that this was too 
much, for he was just a poor working- 
man who owned a few small businesses. 
As though to prove the contention, he 


ра 


would later esti- 


188 sold his mansion and moved into a 


A BOOMING BUSINESS 


some of gangland’s tactical problems are 


solved by a little strategic bombing 


After he tangled with Mob rivals, Willie Bioff's world ended with a bang, not a whimper. 


hicago has been the underwond's 

bombing capital since before the 
turn of the century. In the city’s Italian 
neighborhoods, Black Hand extortion- 
ists used bombs against shopkeepers 
and kidnapings against those whose 
wealth was not in the form of business 
property. In other neighborhoods, par- 
ticularly the Irish, extortionists were 
also big on bombs but refined their 
threats from simple ultimatums to of. 
fers of "protection" (mainly against the 
protectors). In addition, bombs were 
the popular means of exposing the exist- 
ence of some brothel or gambling par- 
lor that had had the temerity to 
encroach on. stakedout territory. With 
clouds of smoke and betting slips bil. 
lowing out of a gutted storefront, the 
arriving police felt compelled to an- 
nounce they'd uncovered am illegal 
gambling parlor. During the Chicago 
ambling war of 1907, pool halls and 
whist clubs, the usual fronts for gam 
bling operations. were popping like 
champagne corks. 

"The bombs used to close down rival 
vice or gambling operations often were 
lite more than piant firecrackers—a 
sizable cardboard. container filled with 
homemade flash. powder or black gun- 
powder. Such “cannon crackers" as 
they were called, produced much nois 
concussion and smoke but usually did 
only superficial damage and rarely 
killed anyone, However. the Black 
Hand bombers were inclined to add 
nuts, bolts, glass and other sh 
their cannon crackers to make them 
genuine antipersonnel devices. (In the 
commercialfireworks trade, any unu- 


pnel to 


sually large firecracker still is known as 
а Dago bomb.) 

With the rise of organized crime iv 
the Twenties and the proliferation of 
ival bootlegging gangs. which soon ex- 
panded into vice and racketeering, 
bombs and bombing became more so- 
phisticated and more lethal. Cannon 
crackers gave way to dynamite, the 
longtime favorite of labor radicals, and 
to the homem: length 
of two-orthrec-inch pipe threaded and 
capped at both ends, drilled for a fuse 
nd charged with ordinary black pow- 
der from any gunshop. 

The typical dynamite bomb consisted 
of two to five sticks taped together and 
detonated by blasting cap and common 
time fuse: special large models could 
dismantle a brick building. The pipe 
bomb had only a fraction of the power 
of dynamite, but its size and weight car 
ried it nicely through a plateglass win 
dow when thrown from a passing car, 


le pipe bomb, 


and the metal casing fragmented into 
deadly shrapnel, especially if serrated 
by file or hack saw. The professional 
version of the pipe bomb was the 
Army's Mark 1 Mills hand grenade— 
the traditional “pineapple” that was 
regularly stolen fom Army and Na- 
d armories 

The more exotic types of military 
and industrial explosives—TNT, nitro 
glycerin and the like—were never 
widely used by gangsters, for the simple 
reason that they were harder to come 
by, in some cases more dangerous to 
handle, and dynamite or black powder 
was adequate for almost any job. (Safe- 
crackers often used nitro because of its 


shearing power and the fact that it 
could be poured into a safe door 
through a drilled hole, but the usual 
means of obtaining it—literally cool 
ing it out of dynamite sticks over a 
stove—made safeblowing a most haz- 
ardous profession.) 

Chicago bombing reached its all- 
high in the late Twenties, when rival 
angs were not only competing for ter 
torial control, extorting businesses 
and seizing labor locals, but also terror- 
izing political-reform 
half of the Mob-controlled machine. 
Between October 1927 and January 
1929, 157 bombings were recorded in 
eight categories: gambling, vice, Prohi- 
bition, rackets, extortion, revenge, pol 
tics and unknown. The election of April 

s the 
pple Primary and one journalistic 
aspired to write: 


р 
wag of the pe 


The rockets red glare, the bombs 
bursting in air 

Gave proof through the night that 
Chicago's still there. 


The bombings in the Prohibition 
egory were akin to those in the old vice 
and gambling wars—to flush out a 
rival, Explosives were often planted 
the furnace arca of a clandestine brew 
nd for a ti 


assumed tha 
boilers blowing up. 

By the end of the Twenties, bombing 
in Chicago had become a highly special- 
ized profession whose members (called 
the Bomb Trust by newspapers) took 
pride in their work. In one rare in- 
stance of prosecution, a defendant in- 
ined to a judge that the 


of a blasted building was no accident: 
1 was technical skill. 1 build a bomb 
to do its work and quit.” He went on to 
bemoan the effects of the Depression 
on the bombing business, which by 
1034 was paying only $25 to S75 per 
job compared with $150 to $200 before 
the C 

In the late Thirties, with the rise of 
the Syndicate and its more subtle and 
businesslike forms of crime, Chica 
ror bombing declined; but for 
a hard cases who could not be 
moved by friendly persuasion or who 
were too wily and well guarded to be 
removed by bullets, the bomb in the car 
remained a popular tactic. 

Because dynamite is powerful yet 
safe to handle and relatively easy to ob- 
tain, and because it is easily detonated 
by a blasting cap triggered by a small 
electrical impulse, it remains the explo- 
sive of choice for car bombers. One lead 
of the cap is grounded by a damp to 
some part of the car frame; the other is 
dipped onto the ignition coil or the ter- 
minal of the starter solenoid to deto- 


nate the charge when the ignition is 
turned on or the starter is engaged. 
However, some bombers have hooked 
charges to car horns, headlights and 
even headlight dimmer switches in 
order to conceal the connections from 
victims who might routinely check 
under the hood for any strange wires 


The demolition of Dallas gambler 
Herb Nobel in 1951 required even 
greater cunning 


pendent feuding 
he escaped one 
elected to usc hi 
him a widower : 


car one day, 1 
id a more cautious 


Clay P 
however, he was blown up while driv 
ing along the dirt road to his heavily 
guarded country estate. His enemi 
skulking in the roadside brush some 
900 feet away, electrically detonated a 
stash of gelatin dynamite buried at the 
spot where he stopped his car to check 
his rural mailbox. 

The саг bombing of labor racketecr 
Willie Bioff was more typical. One d 
in 1955, he walked out of his 


ch 
style home in Phoenix, climbed into a 


pickup truck, turned on the ignition 
and went up in a blast that stripped 
the truck of everything but its bowed 
ad a couple of wheels. 

nd bombings dropped off in 
the Sixties, possibly because racial ter- 
rorism in the South, right-wing par 
itarism in the North and finally 
left-wing political terrorism everywher 
had been giving bombing а bad name. 
This may have aroused underworld 
fears of being confused with some radi- 
cal group of interest to the U. S. Justice 
Department and the FBI. However. 
a rash of bombings did occur in and 
ound Tucson in 1968, which seemed 
to indicate an outbreak of warfare be- 
tween two supposedly retired Mafia 
leaders, Joseph "Joe Bana Bo- 
nanno of New York and Peter Licave 
of Detroit. Both men's homes were 
bombed, as were some businesses with 
which they were connected, and local 
newspapers raged against outoLtown 
gangsters’ moving ro Tucson and bring 
me and violence with them. The 
bombings. it developed, were ар 
ently the work of an overzealous FBI 
went who had decided the way to deal 
with organized-crime figures in Tucson 
was to make each think he was under 
attack from the other and thus precip 
internal gang war. The scheme 
didn't work, partly because Don 

decided the bombi 

donc too amateurishly and h 


to be the work of a fellow mobster. 
— WILLIAM J. HELMER 


five-room clapboard bungalow on a quiet 
street in Atlantic Highlands, renting the 
house for §100 a month. 

Genovese's friends were stunned when, 
despite her revelations, nothing hap 
pened to Anna; the underworld had 
fully expected Genovese to deal with her 
in a manner befitting an informant. But, 
for some inexplicable reason, he could 
not bring himself to harm the woman he 
had won vears belore by ordering the 
murder of her first husband. Some ac- 
tion, though, was necessary, if only to 
show that he had not turned soft and, 
perhaps, to war па that hi 
days had better end. The victim would 
bc Genovese's onetime friend and Anna's 
constant compa Steve Franse, in 
whose care he had left her while in Eu- 
rope during World War Two (and who 
had served, it appeared, merely as a cover 


for her dalliances with lovers of both 
sexes). As Valachi would later testify 
Bender informed him that Franse was 10 


be killed and the murder performed in a 
restaurant Valachi owned. Frause was 
lured there. Two Genovese killers were 
ting Franse was garroted and bru- 
lly beaten to death, then his body was 
dumped into the rear of his car, which 
was abandoned on the Grand Concourse 
in the Bronx. 

This was an oblique revenge that did 
not save Genovese from the plots swi 
ing around him. Anna's testimony had 


sent authorities scou: his 
books and records, hoping to pi t the 
very least, a tax-evasion rap on him. Wi 


they wanted most though, was evidence 
of involvement i ics, hope 
fully narcotics, that could send Genovese 
to prison for a good long time and then 
lead to his deportation. This thought also 
intrigued the growing ranks of Genovese's 
enemies in the underworld hierarchy. 

In mid-1958, only six months after the 
Apalachin fiasco, 


two-bit heroin. pusher 
named Nelson Cantellops, serving a five 
year drug rap in Sing Sing, suddenly 
asked for an interview with Federal nar 
cotics agents. That Cantellops, а Puerto 
Rican nabbed for pushing junk on а 
Manhattan steer corner, should have 
anything of major importance t0 say 
seemed unlikely: that he knew about 
high figures in the Mafia chain of com- 
mand. that his contacts would reach as 
high as Genovese himself seemed impor 
sible. But that was just what Cantellops 


claimed, and he told à good story—had it 
down so firmly in every detail that no 
amount of grilling was able to shake him 


or make him stumble. Either it was the 
truth. illogical as that may have seemed, 
—as a number of persons in both law 
enforcement and the underworld firmly 
believe—he had been primed and rc 
hiearsed so thoroughly that he could 
be broken. To the Government, it didn't 
matter which, as long as Cantellops could 
help put Genovese in ji 

According to Cantellops, after a period 
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as а lowly pusher, he had begun to meet 
some of the bigger, more important 
people and to do errands for them. Soon 
he was making heroin deliveries for “Big 
John” Ormento, an important Genovese 
lieutenant, and for Gigante, Costello's 
would-be assassin. He handled these 
deliveries with such dispatch. that soon 
he was meeting even bigger men, includ- 
g Natale Evola and Rocco Maze, 
two trusted Genovese aides, and finally 
Genovese himself. Then came Cantel- 
lopy crusher: He had been in а car with 
Evola, M Ormento and Gigante 
when Genovese personally gave the or- 


ders for his men to move in and take over 


narcotics distribution in the East Bronx. 

On the basis of that testimony, 24 men, 
including Genovese, were indicied for 
otics conspiracy in July 1958. In the 
spring of 1959, 15 were brought to trial 
(the others had become fugitives and 
the objects of major manhunts). The star 
and only witness against Genovese was 
ntellops. But his testimony was good 
enough for the jury, especially when the 
defense was unable to make him back- 
track a step during intense cross-cxam 
ion. All the defendants were found 
guilty. Genovese was sent to Federal pris- 
on for 15 years. Gigante drew a lighter 
term. And Costello took time out from 
his own troubles to smile. 

There is little doubt that Genovese, 
the months between his arrest and hi 
began to suspect that the Fed- 
ies were getting at least cov- 
ert assistance from his enemies in the 
Syndicate. If so, Costello would be deeply 
involved: but it was no easy thing then 
to reach Costello. He id out of 
prison as Шо; ght in a revolving 
door, he v ng а i 
ved in 196! with revo- 
cation of his American citizenship) and, 
when free, he was usually sequestered 
well out of harm's w 

But other enemies, such as Zwillman 
and Bender, were not so well protected. 
There are stories in the underworld that 
Zwillman, as his woubles with the Fed 
eral nen deepened, as liens wer 
placed against his property, became so fi- 
nancially desperate that he approached 
Genovese for help—and was spurned. 
Zwill made some angry noises to 
friends. Soon thereafter, Cantellops sur- 
faced. There are some who saw a connec- 
tion. One, pe ovese. For on 
j: nan was found 
t Orange, New Jersey, 
I verdict: suicide by 
, in tight 
of some of the details that later, unoffi- 
cially, leaked out Zwilly 
covered hanging with wire around his 
neck under a rope, his body was heavily 
bruised, his hands were tied with w 
Say some in the underworld, the contract 
on Zwillman had been let by Gerry Cate- 
na, the underboss in the Genovese family. 

Suspicions about Bender's trustworthii 


1 in his Wi 
asion. The offic 
ng. Which was surprising 


a had been dis- 


ness also began to mount, for it was no 
secret in the councils of the underworld 
that his loyalty too often had been for 
sale to the highest bidder; Bender had 
survived the purges and the wars of the 
decades usually by switching to the win 
ning side after the troubles started. On 
April 8, 1962, his luck ran out. That 
morning, as he left home, his wife said to 
him, “You better put on your topcoat. 
Its chilly.” 

Bender shrugged off ihe 

only going out for a few 
said. "Besides, I'm wearing thermal um 
derwear" Then he disappeared down 
the sidewalk and disappeared from the 
society of crime. No trace of him has ever 
been found. But, according to under- 
world stories, Genovese had ordered his 
death and the contract was handed to a 
Jewish killer, a onetime boxer turned 
loan shark and killer by contact. Wh 
he got through with Bender, the body 
was dumped into a cement mixer and is 
now part of a Manhattan skyscraper. 
а one is certain what ended Bender's 
carcer, but some have speculated that it 
grew from the failure of another devious 
plot, part of the Genovese revenge 
inst those he believed had railroaded 
him to prison. 

With Luciano dead, the victim of a 
t attack in Naples in 1962, the im- 
prisonment of Genovese left an opening 
at the top of the Italian underworld, at 
least in New York. The problem—and it 
would become ever more crucial over the 
next decade—wias a 1 
pable of rule, men who had earned the 
respect and loyalty of their fellows. Age, 
death and double-de 
machinations of Genovese, h: 
their toll. 

Certainly, the regents of the Genovese 
Tommy Eboli and Mike 
Miranda—whatever their secret ambi- 
tions, had neither the stature nor the 
power to command others. They had 


idvice. “Tm 


pinutes,” he 


enough trouble trying to keep order in 
T 


jr own organization 
te a bitter Genovese, raging in Federal 
prison. Until he finally sickened and died 
in 1969, and thea was brought home ro 
be buried in à Queens cemetery only a 
few hundred feet from the tomb of Li 
ciano, they had to keep their ambi 
in check. 

One man who, had he tried, m 
have restored order and peace and 
sumed some kind of leadership was 
Tommy Lucchese, the most secret of the 
rulers of the five major crime families in 
New York. His credentials were impec- 
cable. Since the Twenties, he had been 
high in the councils of the O; 
he had been a close and const 
to Luciano, in death an greater 
legend than in life; and through the 
years, he had run his family with con- 
siderable efficiency and Title or no in- 
ternal friction. 
Вис Lucchese 


nd tying to pl 


ganization; 
friend 


even 


had never had such 


ambitions and. in his 60s. seemed to lack 
the stomach for the kind of fight that 
might be necessary to expand his power. 
He was content to run his own family 
and his own legitimate businesses, to 
tend to his widening interests in Florida 
cooperation with his friend. Lansky 
and to sit on the ruling board as one of 
the most respected voices of the Syndi- 
cate—partly because of his refusal to 
compete with others. He was preoccu- 
pied with fighting Federal taxcvasion 
charges and Government eflorts to de 
port him to his native Sicily. Then, too, 
his health was deteriorating. Like many 
others who had risen high in the Org 
zation, he was afflicted with progressively 
debilitating heart ailment and. on top 
of that, he began to suffer dizzy spells. 
(In 1965, he would enter the hospital 
for surgery on a brain tumor, would 
never fully recover and within 18 
months would die in his own bed at the 
age of 61.) 

Tf Lucchese was not interested in more 
power, he did have a man to whom he 
. That 


was willing to throw his suppo 
was Gambino, whose son was ma 
Lucchese's daughter. But Gambino was a 
relatively new member of the national 
commission, anointed only with the mur- 
der of Anastasia, and he wiscly chose 
not to push himself ahead too rapidly. 
Besides himself, there were only two ob- 
vious candidates to become de facto 
ruler, and looking at both Profaci and 
Bonanno, Gambino realized that within 
both were the seeds of their own destruc- 
tion. Then it would be his time. 
Profaci might have stepped forwar 
ideed, he was ruthless, powerful and ex- 
perienced enough to have made the bid 
and perhaps won it. But he had too many 
troubles within his own family to be 
concerned about expanding his power 
outside. Rebellion was erupting and it 
would take all his efforts to put it down. 
Joe Gallo, his older brother, Larry, 
and his younger brother, Albert "Kid 
Blast,” had been ordinary soldiers and 
prime hit men in the Prolaci army and, 
as such, they had done yeoman service. It 
was they, or at least Crazy Joe, who had 
fulfilled the contract on Anastasia. And 
it was they who, in the fall of 1959, had 
mered out Profaci's form of justice 
bullets in the head—to ankie 
Shots" Abbatemarco, a policy 
banker suspected of holding back some 
of the take for himself. The Gallos 
thought their good work should earn 
them some tangible rewards, such as con- 
trol of gambling, loan-sharking and nar- 
cotics in Brooklyn's East New York 
section. Profaci, however, was anything 
but a generous man. He believed that 
sharing meant sharing with him: he de 
manded a cut of every racket his men 
were involved in, plus $25 a month dues 
from every member of his family, With 


hardly a nod, he turned down the Gallo 
request. 

This did not make Joe very happy. 
“Any man who is strong enough to take 
something and hold it, he owns it.” he 
was fond of saying, so the Gallos decided 
to do some taking and holding. What 
they took in February 1961 were Joseph 
“The Far Man" Magliocco, Profaci's 
brother-in-law and underboss; Frank 
Profaci. the boss's brother; and two рој 
erful aides and bodyguards, Salvatore 
“Sally the Sheik” Mussachia and John 
Scimone. They also wied to take Profaci 
himself, but the ruler was tipped off and 
took a plane to Florida for sanctuary. 
The four hostages were secreted in sepa- 
rate Manhattan hotel rooms while the 
Gallos presented Profaci with their de- 
mands for a cut of the empire. 

With an unusual shrug of surrender, 
Profaci acceded and promised no retribu- 
tion. The hostages were released un- 
harmed and the Gallos waited for their 
rewards. The payoffs that came, however, 
were in keeping with Profaci’s reputa- 
tion. In August of 1961, a top Gallo en- 
forcer named Joseph “Joe Jelly” Сюе 
went deepsea fishing. an abiding pa 
sion of his. What returned from the tr 
was Gioclli's coat wrapped around a dead 
fish, dumped from a car ni orite 
Sallo hangout in Brooklyn 
This was Profaci’s first answer. Simul- 
tancously, Larry Gallo got an invitation 
to meet Scimone at the Sahara Lounge 
in Brooklyn to hear some good news and 
get the first payment over a couple of 
drinks. The payment and the good news 
were a $100 bill and а noose around 
Larry's neck as he sipped his whiskey. 
The only thing that saved him was the 
unexpected appearance in the bar's door: 
way of a cop making his rounds. When 
the cop inquired politely what was going, 
on, a couple of shots were fired at him, 
one hiuing his partner. 

And so erupted the Gallo-Profaci 
war. Faced with far stronger and better 
equipped troops, the Gallos and about 25 
of their allies holed up on the second 
floor of а brick front building at 49-51 
President Street in Brooklyn, soon nick- 
named The Dormitory. There, surround- 
ed by mattresses, an arsenal of weapons 
and а hoard of food, and lulled by the 
strains of Larry Gallo's favorite Verdi op- 
erus pouring from a phonograph, they 
prepared to do battle. However, most of 
the casualties were the Gallo soldiers who 
made forays into the city; about the only 
real action on President Street occurred 
when a house nearby burst into Hames 
d the Gallos raced up the tenement 
stairs to rescue а family trapped on the 
third floor. “We only done what any red- 
blooded American boys would do," Al- 
bert Gallo told reporters modestly, 
though he added. “With our crummy 
luck, I suppose we'll get arrested for put- 
ting out the fire without а license.” 

There were, however, two 
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casualties, though neither was a direct re- 
sult of the war itself. The first was Joe 
Gallo. In December 1961, the cops 
rived on President Street to remove 
from his fortress to jail. Gallo had a big 
mouth and a penchant for wisecracks, 
and one day, while trying to shake down 
à calé owner, who wanted time to think 
it over, he sa are, take three months 
in the hospital on me” Unfortunately 
for him, three detectives were sitting at 
the next table, That wisccrack cost Crazy 
Joe a seven to-14 year prison sentence. 
The second victim was Profaci himself. 
rly in 1962, the boss fell ill. He was 
en to the hospital and operated on for 
a massive cancer. It was too late. On 
June sixth, Profaci was dead. His succes- 
sor as head of the family was his brother- 
law, Magliocco, a weak and vacillat- 
ing man incapable of comm an 
army or maintaining the allegiance of 


192 his troops. 


So the Gallo-Profaci war ground to an 
indecisive halt, with both sides claiming 
victory. For the regulars, the war, at least, 
was over, with the Gallos back in the 
fold, proclaiming loyalty. For the Gallos, 
there were the spoils that they had long 
demanded. They were given control of 
the rackets in East New York and for 
the next few years, under Larry's leader- 
ship, their power in the Profaci org 
zation grew, But in 1968, Larry died of 
cancer and Albert proved incapable of 
running things with dispatch. The Gallo 
mob deteriorated, the remnants hoping 
ssance when Joe walked the 


for a ren: 


streets again. 

The Gallos may have gotten their 
spoils, but the man who emerged with 
ci family was 


the real power in the Pro! 
a young and obscure capo, considered 
merely 2 minor gambler. His name was 
Joseph Colombo. At the start of the 
war, he had been considered so loyal to 


Profaci that the Gallos marked him for 
death. The plot failed, but Joe Gallo, for 
one, never considered him other than an 
enemy, even after he had done the Gallos 
а good turn: When Profaci died, it was 
Colombo who negotiated the peace and 
wrote the terms that gave the Gallos 
what they had fought for. 

Colombo's most successful ploy, 
though, was yet to come. It was one that 
would bring him the blessings of Gam- 
bino and the mantle of leadership in the 
Profaci family. For it undid the only 
remaining rival to Gambino for leader- 
ship in the Italian underworld and, at 
the same time, deposed Magliocco as 
Profaci's successor. 

Bonanno's ambitions had been waxing 
mightily, especially as all the old mafiosi 
died away. With the death of Profaci, he 
began to sce himself as the boss of all 
bosses. Though the ruler of the smallest 
of New York's five families, his interests 
were wide and varied, running all the 
way from narcotics to legitimate garment 
manufacturing, and spreading from 
Brooklyn all the way to Tucson. Arizona, 
and into Long Island, the Midwest, Can- 
ada and the Caribbean. Bonanno de- 
cided the time had come to act on his 
ambitions, to eliminate in one move all 
who might stand in his way: Lucchese, 
Gambino, Buffalo's Magaddino and even 
the Los Angeles boss, DeSimone. Not cer- 
tain he had the power to do this all by 
himself, Bonanno sought allies, and he 
turned particularly to Magliocco, an old 
and dear friend. Swayed by Bonanno's 
arguments, and by promises of a share in 
the spoils, Magliocco joined the plot and 
€ven agreed to assume the contracts for 
the murders in New York. He called Co- 
lombo and turned them over to him. 

This was Colombo's opportunity. He 
saw that Magliocco was a sure loser; in- 
stead of fulfilling the contracts, he hur- 
ried to Gambino with a complete report. 
Now Gambino saw his own opportunity. 
He called an emergency session of the 
underworld commission, which included 
himself. Lucchese, Chicago's Gianc 
Philadelphia's Angelo Bruno, Magaddino 
and a couple of others—with Lansky. 
in. particular, kept constantly advised of 
the discussions and decisions. 


ging back unpleas- 
ant memories of the early Thirties and of 
the Genovese-inspired violence of the re- 
cent past. Magliocco and Bonanno were 
summoned to appear and explain. А 
quivering Magliocco arrived, quickly 


confessed the whole plot and pleaded for 
his life. Convinced that Magliocco lacked 
the guts to have conceived the plot on his 
own, had been swayed by Bonanno and 
was so ill that he wasn’t going to live 


long anyway, the commi 


jon opted for 
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stripped of his position. Within a few 
months, he was dead of a heart attack. 
Colombo got the reward he had hoped 
for. With the blessings of Gambino, he 
was named to head the Profaci fami 
just over 40 years of age, the youngest 
Syndicate leader 
the country. 
“Joe Colombo? Where's a guy like th 
belong in the commission? What experi- 
ence has he got? He was а bustout guy 
[smalltime gambler] all his life,” g 


1 council member 


derboss, Frank Majuri, wh 
the news. (The ing in: di 
had bugged DeCavalcante's telephone, 
office and other hangouts.) 
This is ridiculous,” Maj 

Then DeCavalcante added, “This guy 
sits like a baby next t0 Carl all the time. 
He'd do anything Carl wants him to do. 

Sui, Bonanno had to be dealt with. 
Mi 


mission 


He was no quakin, liocco. Instead of. 


heed 5 summons, he 


ng the con 
vanished, hiding out first in Califor 
nd then in Canada. He was spotted 
there and a second and stronger order 
appearance before the commis- 
issued. Once again, Bonanno 


ignored i 

Tt was time for drastic steps. On Oc- 
tober 21, 1961, Bonanno was back in 
Manhattan, prepared to answer to 
nd-jury summons. He had di 
ight with his Lawyers, then accompanied 
one of them, Willia Malon 
k to the lawyer's Park Avenue 
ment hı As they were saying good 
ht, two men suddenly confronted Bo- 
anno, shoved him into a car, sayi 
“Come on, Joe, my boss wants to sec 


ус 


Power 


15 


my 
id sped away. 
When news of the 
broke, it was gene 
dead. Only Luci. 
a ride. But somchow, 
just how, he persuaded the com- 
оп to spare him. Held for some time 
at a hideout in the Catskills, Bonanno 
tried to suike a deal. He would retire 
completely from the commission, from 
the rackets, from his Family, would settle 
down to a quiet life far removed. from 
the underworld at his home in Tucson. 
In his stead, he proposed that his son, 
Salvatore "Bill" Bonanno, assume the 
leadership of the family. The commission 
rejected that proposal out of hand and 
told Bonanno that his family would pass 
into the hands of Gaspar DiGregorio, a 
relative of Magaddino’s who was known 
10 be loyal to both Magaddino and Gam- 
who had the advantage of 
«cord. 
1 little choice but to ac 


о had ever returned 


nd no onc is 


ight, not to reap- 
19 months. During that ti 
ccording to rumors, he was in Ha 
deeply involved in the burgeoning 
bling business and working closely with 
the Duvalier dictatorship. 

But. Bonanno: doing more than 


dramatic reappearance. The council’s im- 
position of DiGregorio had not gone 
down well with the loyalists 
паппо family. If they couldn't have Joc 
himself, they were determined to be led 
by hi Bill, Joc showed up 
again to reassume L The family 
split sharply, both sides arming and pre- 
ing for battle. It appeared that unless 

i done, the Organi 


son, 


as taken in J 
from. DiGre; 
proached Bill with a request for a peace 
conference. Bonanno agreed and the 
meeting was set for late in the evening of 
January 28 at the home of one of Bill's 
relatives on Troutman Str à Brook- 
lyn. As Bill and several of his men ap- 
proached the house, shotguns and rifles 
opened up on them. They returned the 
fire and for several minutes, until both 
es withdrew, a battle raged, though in 
the dark, marksmanship was poor and 
there were no casualties. 

's escape from the trap meant that 
would continue, but the shooti 
set off police and-jury investiga- 


saries 


regorio. His 

to eliminate the loyalist Bonanno fact 
did not make Gambino or other c 
рру- He was booted out of 
the leadership (two years later, he died 
of a heart attack) and replaced by a 
tougher leader, Paul Sciac 
Then Joe Bonanno wa 


ncil 


nto Fede Со: 
house in Manhattan. “Your Honor," һе 
said to Judge M. - Frankel, “I am 
Joseph Bonanno. 1 understand that the 
Government would like to talk to me.” 
The Government did, indeed, want to 
talk to Bona He was formally 
charged with obstruction of justice and 
freed on. $150,000 bail while authorities 
prepared. cases а He walked 
out of court and began his war to take 
back control of his family. The leader 
of the ambush on Bill was the first vic- 
tim, ambushed himself; he escaped death 
but was seriously wounded. Soon there 
ter, a Bonanno killer walked into the 
Cypress Gardens. Restaurant in. Queens, 
pulled a submachine gun from under 
his black raincoat and, in full view of 


no. 


inst him. 


blasted away at 
three Di henchmen sit 
ng at the middle of the 
room. The gunman killed all three and 
then disappeared through the kitchen 
and out the back door. 

The casualties mounted. Soldiers on 
both sides were ta ides, gunned 
down as they walked the streets of New 
York or otherwise disposed of. Rumors 
spread that the about to 
climax, that both Joe and Bill Bonanno 
would soon be hit. Twice the council had 
granted Joe his life—at the time of h 
kidnaping and again in September 1966, 
La Stella Restaurant in Queens, where 
a gathering of Gambino, Traficante, Co. 
lombo, Eboli, Miranda, Carlos Marcello, 
d seven other major underworld lead- 
ers was interrupted by police, who called 
it the Little Apalad ш. Now the 
council rescinded the demency and 
ordered Bonanno's execution. 

With the forces mounting against him, 
Bonanno removed himself from the 
scene of battle, flying off to his home in 
Tucson. There nature intervened. Early 
in 1968, he suffered a mild heart attack. 
Te was enough to persuade him that per- 
haps the time had come really to retire, 
and he sent back that word to the coun- 
cil. But his peers 
fore, and this time 
credulous. Bombs were pl 


more th. 


a 


n meet 


rage and in cars at the home of Re 
no's neighbor and close friend in 
Tucson, Pete Licavoli, the Syndicate’ 


Detroit leader; another bomb was ex- 
ploded on the patio of Bonanno's home 
another was delivered in a box to the 
house and failed to explode only because 
it had been poorly packaged. Evidence 
turned up later that the bombs 1 
planted by an overzea FBI 
trying to foment an internal gang war: 
but Bonanno, ny case, had had 
enough. He r ed, thou 
rounded constantly by body 
termined to protect him from further 
attempts by the Org; 


id been 
agent 


lou 


le later, to 
and С no's, 
cotics history n. 

It seemed that the last obstacles to 
mbino’s ascension had been elimi- 
ed. But the wars that marked. the 
senovese made his grab for 
ship had brought Gambino into 
the open; now he was visible, a target of 
the authorities, of his enemies and of 
some he had considered his allies, Mc 
while, in those same years when atten. 
tion had been riveted on the Ital 
underworld, Lansky had been c 
out new empires. 


long nar- 
vola. 


This is the tenth in a series of articles 
on organized crime in the United States. 


“My insurance company? Consolidated Life of 
New Jersey, of course. Why?” 
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ADULTERY ..........., 


grappling each other right into the motel 
room. Maybe adultery was simpler in 
Montaigne’s time, in 16th Century 
France, and easier for him, a charming 
man and a nobleman. But for most of 
uy now, even in these permissive times, 
adultery is often a pretty complicated 
business, and that’s of course what's 
wrong with it 

OF course it’s а sin, 100. adultery is, 
and I don't want to seem to be saying sin 
is good. But still . . . still there is some- 
thing there that is good, isn’t there? I 
mean, why would people commit adul- 
tery all the time if it weren't good? So 
what we have to do is separate the two 
parts of the sin, simply separate the part 
that is good from the part that is bad, 
Now if you don’t know the part of adul- 
tery that's good, you shouldn't even be 
reading this. The bad part, clearly, is the 
complicated and involved rigmarole that 
comes before and after the good part 

What 1 mean by rigmarole is definitely 
not the old-fashioned courtship or pur- 
‚ the wooing and seduction that a 
man might put a man through, or vice 
versa, for nobody seems to mess around 
with that sort of thing anymore. The rig- 
marole I mean is all the arrangements 
sense you have to go through, even 
fier both people involved are not only 
consenting but maybe even anxious. The 
trouble is that everything in modern life 
is already. fantastically complicated and 
involved. When you add to all your nor- 
mal involvements the involvement. of 
being involved with someone exira— 
"re not even supposed to be 


w 


someone voi 


involved with—it can all get to be purely 
too much. People are always having 
to make complicated arrangements and 
plans in their normal, nonadulterous 
life, and it fantastically compounds the 
complicatedness of everything (both the 
normal and the adulterous) when these 
1wo kinds of life get mixed up together. 

The worst of it is that all these sinister, 
essentially superfluous adulterous ar- 
rangements have to be made in secret, 
without the advice and participation of 
the person you'd normally be planning 
how to spend the afternoon or evening 
or weekend in question with—your 
spouse, of course. But the adulterous ar- 
rangements have to be made to fit in 
with all the already complicated normal 
arrangements, And they have to fit in se- 
cretly! Thus, the secret plans often h 
а very irregular and ill-planned sl 
invisible adulterous secret plans shaped 
to fit secretly and invisibly between all 
sorts of maybe already odd normal. non- 
adulterous plans. 

It doesn't work out most of the time 
nyway. Splitsecond. timing is required 
of the sort of people who may not even 
wear a watch. It might work out more 
often if you could do it the way they do 
in the movies: h 
people and tough com 
resourceful types who're 
schooled in commando cunn 
precision; then discipline them 
them and rehearse them for the mission 
for months; clock their routes, synchro- 
nize their watches, then send them olf to 
make the rendezvous. Even the 


“Which one of you guys ordered something from 
Peekaboo Lingerie Boutique?” 


scary business. And, anyway, who wants 
r with a tough convict? 
The difficulty with secret plans is in- 
herent in the very point of them: The 
people they're secret from don't know 
about them and are always liable to do 
something unexpected to mess them up. 
Adulterous secret plans are always con- 
tingent on the often tentative plans of 
at least two other parties—her husband 
1d your wife. The poor little invisible 
secret. contingent adulterous plans that 
пу to nestle into the crevices between 
these open-but-tentative spouse-dominat- 
ed nonadulterous plans have only the 
remotest chance of ever coming to fru 
tion; they can be crushed instantly by 
the slightest shift in reg 
They're so contingent, most of them, that 
they're really just hypothetical. sheer 
wishful thinking and 
out of ten a bloody incredible waste of 
time. Complicated arrangements are 
made to meet precisely at such and such 
a place at exactly such and such a time if 
indso docs go here or there and if so- 
andso doesn't come back, and if this 
thing or that thing docs or doesn't hap- 
and if a million other and ifs. АШ 
this ingenuity and carefulness and organ- 
ization and contingency planning wasted 
on something that usually doesn't come 
off and even if it did is something you 
shouldn't be doing in the first place! 
Phone calls, for instance—what a mess 
they are! There doesn’t seem to be any 
other way to arrange anything these days, 
and adultery just makes them, like every- 
thing «їзє, more complicued. Is bad 
enough at the office, where your secre- 
or your 


so 


boss always seems to take the 
calls. But what about phoning each oth- 
ег» home? Whenever she phones you. she 
gets your wife. Whenever you phone her, 
her husband answers, “Well, how are 
you?” you say to him, real warm and 
friendly. "I thought Vd just phone and 
see how things are going." Are they 
ed. How 
асу the real ques- 
ugh so they suspect? 
When you're home alone and could ve- 
ceive а phone call from her, she never 
phones. She said she'd phone Wednesday 
afternoon, so you spend all Wednesday 
afternoon waiting by the phone. You сап 
dial their number, let it ving just once, or 
just start to ring, then hang up quick, as 
a kind of signal you're free to get a call. 
But what does her husband think when 
the phone goes “ping” all the time and 
when he answers there's no one there 
and then right afterward she goes out? 
Does he believe she's just going 10 get a 
Time magazine and an extra carton. of 
milk? Does he realize she's gone to phone 
you, or is he just puzzled? How puzzled? 
You can do it just so often. 
Then suppose there's the question of 
Jong toll calls that appear on the bill. She 


puzzled? OF course they're pu 


puzzled are they 
. Puzzled em 
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total performers 


If you want total performance from 
a tape cassette, if you want to cap- 
ture all the sounds just the way they 
were, record them on one of TDK's 
great new Dynamic-series cassettes. 
These are the cassettes that have it 
all... total performance unequalled 
by any other tape cassette you can 
buy today! 


Total performance means more than 
just full-range frequency response 
and high-end sensitivity. It also 
means having the proper balance of 
all the other characteristics essen- 
tial to faithfully reproducing the true 
essence and feeling of “real-life” 
sound. Like high MOL (maximum 
output level). Broad dynamic range. 
Wide bias tolerance. High signal-to- 


noise ratio. TDK's Dynamic-series 
has them all! 


When you record your favorite mu- 
sic, you'll quickly discover that 
TDK's Dynamic-series cassettes cap- 
ture all the highs, all the lows, all 
the important harmonics, overtones 
and transient phenomena that gave 
the original performance its rich- 
ness, fullness and warmth. 


Look for TDK's total performers at 
quality sound shops everywhere. Ex- 
ira Dynamic (ED) offers the discrim- 
inating audiophile an entirely new 
dimension in cassette recording fi- 
delity. Super Dynamic (SD), the tape 
that turned the cassette into a high 
fidelity medium, is also available in 
open-reel format. Dynamic (D) is an 


entirely new high fidelity cassette 
that provides budget-minded record- 
ists with excellent quality at moder- 
ate prices. 


For sound you feel as well as hear, 
discover the dynamic new world of 
TDK's total performers! 


e new dynamic wor 


“TDK. 


TOK ELECTRONICS CORP. 
755 Eastgate Boulevard, Garden City, New York 11530 
ток ELECT 'CO.LTD.- Tokyo 

ток ELECTRONICS EUROPE GmbH « Dusseldorf. 
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“Darling, I think it’s so sweet of you to bring my 
bridesmaids with us on our honeymoon.” 


can phone you collect so as 10 get the 
charge on your phone bill, which your 
wife doesn't sce, instead of on their 
phone bill, which her husband does sec. 
But then suppose through some ball-up 
your wife's there and gets this collect call 
from her, what in the world does she 
think? That would puzzle her enough, 
Га think—more than. enough, And eve 

if she (not your wife, the other onc) has 
been real clever and has put through the 
collect call in some fake name, there's a 
limit to how many collect calls “for any 
body from Ms. Lila Ovington [or some 
other outrageous fake name] in Garden 
City" that your wife will suspicion-free 
get and politely refuse: “I'm afraid we 
don't know anybody by that name, oper- 
ator; you must have the wrong number: 

What if by some real ball-up, confused, 
she accepted the call anyway, even if she'd 
never heard of any Lila Ovington? She 
can hang up quick (the other onc). But 
you can do it just so often. 

And phoning from a public phone 
booth, either the one on the corner near 
your apartment or one of the ones down 
in the parking area of the shopping cen- 
ter, is no help—in fact, the opposite. Just 
being seen in one of those glass booths is 
enough to give you away. You figure that 
if people эсе you, they'll just think you 
forgot the grocery list and are phoning 
home. Bur that isn’t what anyone thinks. 
What everyone thinks is just what's the 
oh,” is what everyone thinks. 
he doing in that phone booth? 
Must be some call he can't make from 
home.” Being seen in a phone booth is 
like 1 nt scarlet letter A drip- 
painted on you, front and back. And the 
phone booth can't do you much good, 
anyway: at least one of you has to be at 


198 home. To think you could phone her 


from one phone booth and have her 
answer in another phone booth is to 
hope for a fortuitous kind of connivance 
on God's part that you really oughin't 
expect of Him, considering what 
youre up to. 

Surreptitious phone calls, n 
confidants, borrowed apartments and 
rooms rented for fternoon, lame e: 
cuses for not being where you're sup- 
posed to be, neglected work, extra baby 
sitters and special dog walkers, asking old 
friends to cover for you, secret codes and 
double meanings, obviously significant 
glances that you aren't quite sure what 
they mean—everything and everybody 
nvolyed in an affair of this sort is just 
complicated and unpleasant as can be. 
[here are even some women, one hears, 
who like the intiguerigmarole part best. 
"These of course should be avoided as the 
plague, but as there aren't many plagues 
these days, one doesn’t get much practice 
avoiding them. And all this is not to 
speak of what a mess it would be if you 
fell in Jove with the other person, which 
of course isn’t likely but would lead to 
that sure sign of disorder and sorrow: 
lawyers. Remember the saw: 


l drops, 


О what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive! 


and a tangled web is clearly a mess. A 
e neat web might be OK, especially i 
one has a tendency to be devious and a 
talent for organization—but not even 
a spider likes a tangled web. Everything 
омеа in adultery militates more or 
s directly against one's ideal of a sim- 
ple, orderly life 

And adultery is ultimately wrong, too, 
because it separates you from the very 
person you ought to be close to and 
planning carefully with (your spouse, for 


heaven's sake, not the other onc). It's the 
effect of the rigmarole that does thi 
though, not the effect of the act. It isn't 
that the spouse gets cheated out of sex 
that “belongs” to him or her, or anything 
like that. Everybody knows that among 
couples who have been married for a 
long while, or maybe even just for 
while, sex is pretty much dormant, and 
that one of the signs that a man or a 
woman is having an affair is if he or she 
is suddenly interested in, or offers, more 
sex at home. 

The rigmarole, however, is insidiously 
divisive. If adulterous, you're living a sc- 
cret life, like an undercover agent, right 

in your own home, except it's worse, be- 

cause even an undercover agent usually 
lets his wife know what he's up to, and. 
you can't. Instead of arranging and plan- 
ning things for you and your wife to do 
together—dinner out or a night at the 
movies or a trip to Mexico—things that 
might bring you together, you're always 
secretly planning, or balf-planning, or al- 
ways have in the back of your mind 
things that will keep you apart, give you 
time on your own, “free” time, so you 
can get away to your doxy. 

The whole thrust of your thinking goes 
in another direction—not an entirely 

pposite direction, maybe, but just a 
confusingly oblique direction. I's hard 
enough to plan anything with someone 
else anyway, God knows, especially one’ 
wife. But there she is, poor soul, trying to 
work something out with you and you're 
trying to figure out how it will “ft in” 
with something she doesn’t even know 
about. Or she's doing that to you, being 
maddeningly difficult and contrary, even 
more so than usual, and you, poor soul, 
haven't the foggiest idea why. The plans 
that emerge, needless to say, are often 
very bad plans indeed, from everyone's 
point of view. Knowing this secret rea- 
son, and remarking how much bad plai 
ning there is in this country, we've got to 
be alarmed by all thar must be going on 

Making not just itself but everything 
else involved, then, is ultimately what's 
wrong with adultery. It's involvement— 
making a simple pleasant thing like 
sex all complicated, getting involved in 
extraneous goings on with extraneous 
people—involvement itself, thats our big 
basic vice these days, and it may be a 
evitable evil now, forced on us by the 
complexity of the society we live in. Sex, 
like everything «е ікс organizing 
cnics or setting alarm clocks or 
ice-cream cones—should be as 


cating 
simple as possible, 7 know 


said than done. Everything 1 sa 
than done. But doing things 
as simply as possible, as long as they're 
still done right, is one of the key things 
1o doing things right. You wouldn't want 
to commit adultery wrong, would you? 


BOURB ON 


You discovered 
something recently: 
I.W. Harper is a 
beautiful drink. 
It has the great taste, 
the smoothness 

‘ou heard about... 

ut didn't quite believe. 


Now you believe. 


Y. I. W. HARPER. From Kentucky Distillery No.1 


в Proof Kentucly Straight Bourbon 1974 LW Harpe 0 Co. Louis 
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HOW THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE... 


function as the regulator it proc 
isell ro be. Clearly, there was a 
Mi between the standards of 
exchange—the presumed stockholder 
watchdog—and the interests of its mem- 
ber firms. The latter's interests prevailed. 

Once the stock listed, the excl 
should have determined that its requ 
ments had been met. There may have 
been some effort in this regard, but none 
Vigorous enough to establish that Equity 
Funding had effectively winked at the 
order to obtain new auditom. For all 
practical purposes, die change was 
name only. 

Such laxity puts the lie to the New 
York Stock Exchange's proclamations of 
itself as а sell-regulating institution: 
yet itis this very status that the Stock 
change enjoys. Technical! 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Secu- 

ad Exchange Con 
t operates as 


ms 
con- 
the 


tonomous 
ion for the self regu- 
lation of an . if di 
do the job. But the New York Stock 


change has not remotely acquitted i 
of its respo s as а selfregular 
body. Not only is it incapable of mon- 
itoring its listed companies, it is inci 


pable of monitoring ity member firms. 
Tr hasn't the mechanism or the ability to 
comprehend ihe fraud and inefficiency 
in its own house. The greatest example 


(continued from page 116) 


of this deficiency is the Stock Exchange's 
failure to foresee the impending b 
ruptcy of many of its brokerage firms in 
recent years. It has even failed to prevent 
various versions of i i 
jong its own member fi 
he exchange proclaims i 
of the business world. Its 
scends really поі 
more than a physical place where brokers 
buy and sell from one another, rellecti 
the orders of their customers. It be 
under a buuonwood wee in 1792 as a 
central place where stocks could be trad- 
ed. There was an obvious advantage in 
ng people in order to make a 
ce. The more people, the 
reater the market and the more like 
that buyers and sellers would find one 
another. For years, the exchange pro- 
It grew. 
d moved Bui 
re remained unchanged. The 
nly major changes were the telephone, 
which permitted orders to be transmitted 
to the floor of the exchange rather than 
carried there; the introduction. of the 
spedalist system, wherein one peron 
would keep a continuing record of all 
filled orders, and use his own capital 
to uy to m 

and the tick 


а 
elf the hub 
mage U 


vided this central. mecha 
prospered 


таре, 
tors to watch the market 


ions. But the m 


mote 


ıe just got that old feeling, Gwen, that I'm on the 


verge of an important discovery.” 


ned the same. Brokers gathered 
1 one another in a single location. 
That was the way it way done in 179: 
and that’s how it's done today. 

But the system disserves its customers 
They ра when they buy and ob- 
tain less when they sell. The е 
a physical market place puts 
on the number of broker 
there. Th 
ket. Moreover, 
nae 


теша 


the kind of 
ned. Trading 
s restricted 10 an auction. market. cen- 
tered on one specialist. There is no room 
on the floor for others. 

Dealers throughout the United States 
can offer to buy or sell securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange at prices 
that. in many cases, are more favorable 
than those available on the floor. Dur 
brokers who belong to the exchange are 
prohibited from seeking better prices 
way from the floor. What that me 
effectively, is that an order gi 


defines 


Thats profitable for the 
abers of the club, but it can be costly 
for their clients. The clients would be far 
better served if their order to buy or sell 

stock could be offered to dealers every- 
where; only then would they be assured of 
the best possible pri 

There is an infinitely more appropri 
atc market, and the iechinology to pro- 
duce it. des called а dealer 
Instead of ore specialist standing 
place making a market, there are ten 
or more market makers willing to buy 
and sell through the facilities of а com- 
puterized visual-display system that func- 
ional basis. Whereas the 
a monopolist 
iker encompasses everyone. 
А system called NASDAQ tells which 
aywhere in the country are will- 
ing to buy or sell a stock. A seller need 
only push a button to fnd the | 
idder for 


system, 


itte 
make a market stock, the 
would invariably be the most ad 
geous possible to the custome 
the cost of de s. Competit 
would produce smaller price spreads a 
lower commissions. Bu 
stocks of the most. 
in the country can be traded only on the 
New York Stock Exchange, NASDAQ 
cannot fully function. 

Wall Street today i: 
managed industr 


the most poorly 
in the country. Any 
monopolistic ion breeds resistance 
to change. Inevii the monopolistic 
tices on Wall Street have produced 
elliciency among its member firms and 
lack of depth in their work. Such condi- 
tions immeasurably assisted the rise of 
Equity Funding. 


The Equity Funding scandal would 
not have occurred had 


nalysts di 


Our new menthol 
is a lemon. 


| 
twist 
| LU ls [ |__| Because we added a dash of 


| LEMON lemon freshness to new 


MENTHOL menthol TWIST, it tastes 
100'S fresher than ordinary 


| 
| cigarettes and gives you a 
smoother cool. Try TWIST, 
| the one and only lemon 

| menthol 


Twist 


= z Lemon Menthol 100s 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


18 mg. “tar,” 13 mg. nicotine av. per cigarete by FTC method. 201 
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889 THE BOYS OF 
SUMMER 

Roger Kahn. 

(Pub. Price $8.95) 
The fabulous 


916 SEX & 
DRUGS 

Robert A. Wilson 

(Pub. Price $8.95) 
Tutn-ons, turn-ofts. 


tails, dangers: the Brooklyn 
complete picture Dodger stars— 
Mustrated 


913 SUPER- 757 SEX 
DETECTIVE AMERICAN 
B. W. von Block — STYLE 


(Pub: Price $7.95) 
True exploits of 
Europe's toughest 
Privata detective 


[Pub. Price $7.50) 
From PLAYBOY 


909 THE TRUE 


823 FIELDS FDR 


SOUND OF MUSIC PRESIDENT 


Hans Fantel 
(Pub. Price $7.95) 
Superb guido to 
sound equipment 
tor the home 


877 PLAYBOY'S 


W. C. Fields 
(Pub. Price $5.95) 
He wiote it hirnsellt 


GEROLD 
FRANK 


842 AN AMERICAN 


758 PRACTICAL 853 565 TRIPLE 963 YOU CAN 
BOATING COSMOPOLITAN'S PURSUIT! PROFIT FROM 
W. S. Kals LOVE BOOK A Graham Greene A MONETARY 
(Pub Pnce $795) (Pub Price $595) Omnibus CRISIS 

Power and sail А guide to ecstasy (Pub Price $695) Harry Browne 
guide in bed Complete This Gun 


881 THE GREAT RACING 
CARS & DRIVERS. 
Charles Fox 


(Pub. Price $17.95) 
The top thrills trom 
1914 to loday—with 
240 action photos 


THE SEX BOOK 
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784 THE SEX BOOK 


(Pub. Price $9 95) 
Pictorial encyctopodia 
—"revolutionary” bestseller 


855 MY LIFE AND 
TIMES 

Henry Miller. 

(Pub. Price $17.95) 
All-out living, loving, 


writing—Deluro. 7 
illustrated volume 


for Pire, The Third: 
Man, Our Man in 


(Pub Price $8.95) 
Survival kit tor 
economic siorms 


BOOK OF GAMES DEATH 

Edwin Silberstang Gerold Frank 
(Pub Price 58 5) (Pub. Price 510.00) 
Handbook for the Тһе killing and 
sophisticated Kilfer of Martin 
gambler Luther King, Jr.— 


900 THE DAWN'S. 


EARLY LIGHT 
Walter Lord. 
(Pub. Price $8.50) 


Exciting, gripping 
story of War cf 1612 


928 THE SINGLE 
МАМ" 


INDISPENSABLE 
GUIDE & 
HANDBOOK 
Paul Gillette 
(Pub. Price $8.50) 


947 WILT 
Wilt Chamberlain 
and David Shaw 

(Pub. Price 56.95) 
No-punches-pulled 
story of surerstar's 


life, loves, hates 


917 o 
JERUSALEM! 


Larry Col 
and Dominique 
Lapierre 

(Pub Price $10.00) 
The dramatic 


Goldstein, Haeerle & McBride 


Shocking, true Without it, you're 


bestseller about 
just net with it 


Israel-Arab war- 
Mustrated 


Havana 


956 BANCO 

Henri Cherriére 
(Pub. Price $7.95) 
Hair-raising further 
adventures ol Papillon 


964 THE ILLUSTRATED. 
S 3 HISTORY OF MAGIC 
va 6 Milbourne Christopher 
X (Pub. Price $14.95) 
OS fhe most comprehen. 
ré 4 огу ed sive survey ever—300 
e striking illustrations 


| 340 COSELL 
Howard Cosell 

(Pub. Price $8.95) 

Candid, explosive, ‘as 

entertaining as its 

subject" —Book World 


809 PLAYBOY'S 
HOST & BAR BOOK 
Thomas Mario 

(Pub. Price $12.95) 
For the superhost— 
Musirated 


961 THE SAILOR'S WORLD 
Photos by Stanley Rosenfeld 
Text by Arthur Beiser 

(Pub. Price $15.00) 

The thrills and joys ol sailing— 
183 superb photos 


dc 962 WAR: A 
Photographic 

i History 

i Text by Albert R. 
= Leventhal 
(Pub. Price $16.95) 
All the wars ihe 
camera has ever 
seen 


951 GREAT COURT- 
ROOM BATTLES 
Richard E. Rubenstein, Ed. 
(Pub Price 57 95] 

Most dramatic and 
significant legal clashes 
of our time 


958 THUNDER 

LA BOOM 

Anne Steinhardt 

(Pub. Price $6.95) 

Mind-blowing, hilarious, erotic yet 


883 THE POLICE GAZETTE 
Gene Smith and Jayne 
Barry Smith, Eds. 

(Pub. Price $12.50) 
Crimes, passions, 
disasters, sports of 

Gay Nineties—Ilustrated 


honest novel about botlomless dancer 
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BOOK OF MONEY GAME MAN 
FORBIOOEN WORDS Andrew Tobias Charles Whited 


Robert A. Wilson, Ed. (Pub. Price $0.95) 
(Pub. Price $8.95) Шиа Wall Sireer 
Liberated dictionary joyride 


(Pub. Price $7.95) 
True adventures or 
undercover cop: 
CA 
drugs, ех, riots 


THE 
TOWER 


855 PLAYBOY'S 897 GREAT 950 THE TOWER 
BOOK OF BUSINESS Richard Martin 
LIMERICKS DISASTERS Stern 


Clifford Crist, Ed. 
(Pub. Price $8.95) 


Isadore Barmash, Ed. (Pub. Price 57.95) 
(Pub Price 5795) __ Skyscraper inferno 
‘Swindlers. bunglers, 
frauds in industry 


Candid, complete — 
the detinitive 
collection 


15 setting for tense, 
gripping novel 


£99 FIELO & STREAM 923 BLOODLETTERS 


875 гм OK— 
YOU'RE OK 


Thomas A. Harris, M.D. 


(Pub. Price Sf 
The great bestseller 


A 
SURGEOY 
Won 


une twv 


882 A SURGEON'S 
LD 


863 THE ART OF 


INTERNATIONAL & BAOMEN SENSUAL MASSAGE 
FISHING GUIDE Jay Robert Nash Inkeles, Todris & 

A. J. McClane {Pub Price $16 95) Foothorap. 

{Pub Price $8.95) Greatest one-volume (Pub Pnce $7 95) 
For jet-age anglers— collection of Amencan Explicit photographic 
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(Pub Pnce $12 95) 
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their job. The function of security ai 
lysis, like that of investment bankers, is 
to determine the real worth of a company, 
so that investors will pay a fair price for 

securities. No pri for the 
stock of Equity Funding—but numbers 
ofa 


and in 
lapsez' 
dered in the aftermath of the 
© answer is not reassuring 
Most investors, even professionals who 
rge funds, are not really disci- 
plined to arrive at values as opposed to 
fads and fashions and snap judgments, A 
lot of them—and I include myself—have 
a gambler’s instinct, They are willing to 
plunk down money based on swift 
pressions rather than solid rescarch. Few 
men in the Street dig deep. Superficiality 
is the name of the game 
After the Depression, stock analysts 
paid strict attention to corporate balance 
sheets, which reflected the net worth of 
companies, But gradually, as the econ- 
omy strengthened again, the money men 
became increasingly preoccupied w 
company's earnings potential and less 
concerned about irs present 
ition. Earnings can di 
but net worth changes slow! 
Today, analysts for the most part pro 
ject prices of stocks by using an oversim- 
plified measure known on the Street as 
"performance." They try to. determine 
t the normal true growth rate of a 


some cases days before the col- 
The Wall Street Journal won- 


posure, 


degree of 
growth rate, 
ion they then assign a 
igs to a stock. If a stock 
carns one dollar a share in a given year 
with a projected growth rate of ten per- 
cent per year, and the degree of confi- 
dence is high, Шеп an analyst might fecl 
that the stock warrants a price 20 times 
earnings, or $20 a share. If the confi- 
dence factor is lower, then the multiplc-of- 
carnings figure would be commensurately 
lower, say ten times earnings, and the 
stock would warrant a price of only ten 
dollars a share. 

The keys to the confidence factor are 
the consistency and growth ol reported 
earnings. For how many straight quarters 
have earn nee If 
they have followed a consistent pattern 
of quarterly growth, then the analyst or 
fund man assumes that the earnings will 
continue to grow. Many analysts made 
this very assumpi bout Equity Fund- 
ing—whose “growth” in the late Sixties 
and early Seventies exactly followed the 
pattern, 

There are other problems as serious a 
the analysts" singul on pti 
formance. One of the worst habits ana- 
lysts have developed is to rely on the 


confidence they have 
From this calc 


ge for 
, the 
favorable report—which the 
publicrelations firm, in turn, will then 
distribute to other analysts. 
The casiest way for an 
job is to copy 


узе to do his 
nother analysts work. 
Part of his funcion is to read what the 
competition is saying. But when an ana- 
lyst uses another's work to produce 
own, a line of integrity has been crossed. 
This line is repeatedly crossed on Wall 
Street. 

A harried analyst with much work to 
do receives a 25-page report from a large 
firm, written by а prominent analyst. He 
makes а few perfunctory checks, which 
seem to be in line with the conclusions of 
the detailed report. He churns out а re- 
port of his own. 

What the analyst may not know is thar 
the report has been monitored, managed 
or even partially writen by the very 
com t purports to judge. 

lt is common practice on Wall Street 
for a nalyst to send a draft of his re- 
port to the company. Such submission, 
these cases, has been a condition of access 
to the company’s inner sanaum. The 
company does not say, “We want to cen- 
sor you.” It says, "We want to read your 
report to check for inconsistencies. We 
don't at you say or what your 
opinio just want ro make sure ev- 
erything in it 5" In fact, the 

s 5 censorship. Often, 
it may rewrite sections of the report. 
Most. companies think it is their pre- 

ative to see any report an analyst 
writes about their affairs prior to publi 
tion, They will then attempt to correct 
үс impressions, 

analyst is not the most powerful 
man іп a brokerage house. He may have 
а good reputation, but he doesnt have 
much stature. Suddenly, he is dealing 
with top management of a major com. 
pany. As sturdy an individual as he may 
be, he feels a great deal of pressure. Un- 
less he has an enormous amount of 
self confidence, hc is going to be p 
ed, ed, into doing what the 
company w 

There's 
huma 
people with whom you're dealing. Such 
tendencies, however, are contrary to the 
interests of investors who must rely on 
the analyst's assessment, 

Conllicts of interest militate si 
ther against hard lysi A brokerage 
house earns its money on commissions 
from the buying and selling of shares. 
Most analysts aren't really analysts: they 
are e ly salesmen motivated by the 
need to generate commissions, There is a 
Wall Street axiom to the ellect that “neg. 
ive stories don't scll.” No one but the 
n who owns a stock wants to hear 
something bad about it—and even he 
is uncomfortable with the rey 


1 


suad- 


nother LOS 


yet 
n nature to want to believe in the 


problem. 


because it tells him that he made a bad 
judgment. All other investors want a pos- 
itive story, one that tells them about a 
stock that might make them some mon: 

The major consequence of this condi 
tion is that very few analysts go after neg- 
ative stories. ‘There is much more money 
to be made in the recommendation of a 
buy, which implies the possibility of 
profit, than in the recommendation of a 
|, which usually implies 
The a t who wi 
companics may eventually find. 
himself with no one to talk to. Com- 
panies are unlikely to cooperate with an 
lyst with the reputation of a skeptic 
While an analyst must go afield to form 
his ultimate judgment, his impressions of 
nagement are vital to his assessment. 
iously or unconsciously, the 
who wants to remain an 
doesn't dig deep enough or doesn’t dis- 
dose with sufficient force the facts thar 
he uncovers. 
the gei 
l Street goes lı 
hears management’ id, if he's fa 
vorably impressed, writes up a report. (Ш 
he's not impressed, he generally docs 
nothing) The report is the mitted 
то management, management corrects it 
and sends it back to the analyst, the ana- 
lyst then persuades his firm to send the 
report out, the report is distributed to 
the firm's salesmen—who are not ana- 
}ysts—and these salesmen, in turn, dis- 
tribute the report to their customers as 
gospel. No wonder the general tenor of 
most brokeragehouse reports is overly 
favorable to management. 

Equity Funding was an analyst's dar- 
ling. Perhaps the brokerage firm most em- 
arrassed by the scandal was Hayde 
Stone. One before the N.Y.S.E. halt- 
ed trading, the company issued a report 
that said: “Several rumors have been cir 
culating which have affected Equity 
Funding's stock. We have checked these 
rumors, and there appears to be no sub- 
stance to any of them. 

Hayden Stone's analyst said he had 
checked the insurance departments of 11- 
linois, New Jersey and Washington, thiee 
states in which insurance companies 
owned by Equity Funding were licensed. 
“Each man told us that he is not conduct- 
ing an investigation of Equity Funding 
y of its subsidiaries, has no present 
ion of conducting an investiga- 
nd knew of no other insurance 
js conducting such an 


st either 


eral course of "research" on 


An analyst 


In the case of Ilinois, the man to 
whom the analyst spoke was in fact di 
recting an investigation. 

"There's no way of adjusting for n 
sive fraud in analyzing a stock," Lau- 
rence A. Tisch, Loews's chief executive, 
said after the Equity Funding fraud had 
been disclosed. "There's just no answer 
to it. Either you believe the whole system 
of investing is based on fraud or you do 
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“Everything's fine, Momma. Uncle William and I are 
playing a game called consequences." 
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business on the basis of audits, 
regulation and other safeguards. 

‘That is true. But clues were available 
long before the formal investigation of 
fraud—and analysts should have caught 
them. 

One printed due could have given the 
game away as early as 1067. It is cor 
'd in à comparison between what Eq- 
uity Funding said it had sold in the way 
of insurance in 1966 and wl another 
company said Equity had sold. 

In its first years, Equity Funding was 
an agency, It had no insurance company 
of its own. Much of the insurance the 
company sold to clients it placed with 
Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company. 
In 1966, according to an Equity Funding 
Prospectus of May 1967, the company 
sold a face amount of $226.300,000 worth 
of life insurance, the “greater part" un- 
derwritten by Penn Life. But Penn Life's 
prospectus one month later stated that it 
had underwritten only $58.600000 in 
policies for Equity Funding i 

No one caught the discrepancy. 

Another clue was the sale of Equity 
Funding stock by key insiders, Consider 
Stanley Goldblum, the largest individu: 
stockholder, On the day trading w. 
halted, he owned some 240,000 shares. But 
several years earlier, he had owned close 
to 500,000 shares. All sales by insiders are 
reported to the SEC and duly published 
but none of the many favorable reports 
on Equity Funding noted that Gold- 
blum һай been a steady seller of some 
$10,000,000 worth of Equity Funding 
stock. 

None of the analysts who spoke of 
Equity Fundings aggressive sales force 
properly evaluated the sales figures, The 
salesmen were not selling nearly the 
amount of life insurance or mutual 
funds the company's figures indicated. 
Had even one analyst interviewed a ran. 
dom sample of salesmen, averaged their 
nd multiplied that average by the 
sales force, he would have 
nediately that something was 
g that all 5000 sales- 
men were bona fide, the total would not 
have come close to the figure presented 
h year by the company. But all of 
the salesmen were not bona fide. Some 
worked part time; others produced very 
little. So the total would undoubtedly 
have been even further removed from 
the figure alleged by the company. 


In addition to clues like these, there 
were questions analysts might have 
asked. 


Why should Equity ding have 
Brown at a far faster rate than any other 
company in its field? 

Why was Equity B successf 
with a product that no one else could 
sell? 

Why, the recession year 1970, was 
Equity Funding able to go against the 
current and report its customary increase 
sales and earnings? 


Why. in a period when it was increas- 
ingly difficult to sell life insurance and 
mutual funds, was Equity Funding able 
to increase the sales of both? 

No one asked these questions. I didn’t 
cither. I refused to take Equity Funding 
seriously, because I never belicved in the 
concept. Borrowingagainst a mutual fund 
seemed like an expensive and risky way 
to buy insurance. And that, as it turned 
out, was the most telling clue of all. 

Equity Funding projected its concept 
as a modern approach to life-insurance 
protection. Only the means of purchase 
was new. The product was just as old— 
and flawed—as what other insurance 
companies sold. 


The critics peering through the renis 
in our social fabric for an explanation 
for the Equity Funding fraud could do 
worse than contemplate the large object 
in the foreground—the lifc-insurance in- 
dustry itself, 

Equity Funding might never have 
come into being had the lifeinsurancc 
industry provided the consumer with 
modem alternatives to its outmoded 
products. 

The lifeinsurance industry is the 
bluest of the chips. It controls morc assets 
thar any other industry in the country. It 
is all but immune to change. "The great 
ns that butt up against other 
ndustrics make a detour around the in- 
surance industry. Life inmners do not 
pollute the environment. Nor are they 
obliged to change their model cach ycar; 
their customers do not trade in their old 
policy for a new one every few years, be- 
cause it would cost them dearly to do so. 
t most distinguishes the life- 
ance industry is that year after year 
it makes settlements with che per dollars 
than those it has been paid 

The life-insurance industry, moreover, 
enjoys а favorable tax. position. There is 
a special tax law for life insurance com- 
panies. The industry is one of the few 
that file income-tax reports on other than 
a regular corporate income-tax form. It 
enjoys special tax deferrals. 

For all these reasons, life-insurance 
companies like to keep things quiet- 
They broadcast an image of solidity. 
They build huge office buildings to con- 
cretize the image. They give the policy 
holder the feeling that his investment 
15 solid. 

‘The notion is ridiculous, 

Most life-insurance companies are mi 
leading, at best, in their representations 
to consumers. This is particularly true of 
mutual life-insurance companies, which 
are theoretically owned by their policy- 
holders. Prudential Insurance and Metro- 
politan Life, the largest in the business, 
ге prime examples. Their policyholders 
may own a minuscule portion of the equi- 

cs of the company, but they arc offered 
none of the perquisites of ownership. 

Policyholders may own a mutual com- 


pany, in theory, but in fact they have no 
say in the management of the company 
and no way to exercise their rights as 
owners. Managements, answerable only 
to their policyholders, have the power of 
cars. They control their companies, and 
there is no appeal from their rule. There 
is an annual meeting, which policy 
holders may attend or to which they 
may send proxies. But policyholders in 
the bigger companies number in the 
hundreds of thousands; they are not or 
ganized into any cohesive publicinterest 
group to determine whether or not man- 
agement docs a good job. 

"The motivation of a mutual-life-insur- 
ancccompany management is actually 
cross purposes with that of its policyhold- 
crs. Management wants to get bigger, 
п order to command more prestige and 
рау. Its means to do so are limited. It 
nnot readily make acquisitions or merge 
with other companies because it’s not a 
stock company. The investments it makes 
must be inherently conservative, So the 
only route to greater size is to sell more 
life-insurance policies. The way to accom- 
plish that is to invest the company's carn- 
ings in the hiring of salesmen. 

But the policyholder's interest in mu- 
tual companies would best be served i 
the company were to stop selling insur- 
ance and liquidate. Then, and only then, 
would he get the fruits of ownership. 
There would be no expenses incurred in 
the search for new business, no commis- 
sions, no expansion of offices. Assets 
‘ould be sold and the proceeds paid out 
1 dividends. АП the company would 
need would be a sufficient amount of 
capital to protect the interests of the pol- 


nce executives, and 
their enormous force of salesmen, would 
find such a thought heretical, Their well- 
being depends on the maintenance of 


this g system of accumulating 
assets. 
Still more misleading—and more da 


aging—is the representation life-insur- 
ance companies make to consumers 
about the product they sell. For years, 
the insurance industry has been able to 
put savings and protection against death 
under the doak of life insurance. What 
you, the policyholder, bought was really 
death insurance and an inferior lifen 
savings plan that may pay as little as three 
percent it year. 

There are two types of whole 
Чез sold by insur: 
participating, the other nonparticipat 
ing. Nonparticipating policies offer а 
fixed guaranteed return: you get no per- 
centage of any additional profs the 
company might earn on the investments 
it makes with your money and the money 
of others. Participating policies, which 
are sold primarily by mutual companics, 
pay you according to how well they do 
with the money you give them, 


Insurance companies mosdy own 
bonds and mortgages. When interest rates 
go up—as they have in recent years— 
bond prices go down. A life-insurance 
company that were to sell all of its bonds 
today probably could not meet its obli- 
gations; if all the policyholders turned in 
their policies, the company might not be 
able them off Until 
Sixties, bonds were a horrible investment, 
averaging а yield of two to four percent 
a year. These were the bonds that insur- 
ance companies bought in quantity. 5o if 
you bought a participating policy 


10 pay the late 


5 


years ago, the annual yield on your in- 
vesiment has been roughly three per- 
cent—rellected in the increase in cash 


value of your policy. To the extent that 
ı mutual company might have invested 
in stocks, and the stocks performed well 
you might have earned extra money. But 
it's not likely: it’s not the nature of the 
breed 

Any way you look at it, whole life i 
is a terrible 
es and 


n- 
surance investment. 
their 
with few exceptions. try to sell you whole 
life, They say, "Don't buy stocks until 
you have a tremendous amount of life in- 
surance that includes a big savings pro- 
They don’t say that if you buy 
term insurance they won't get much 
commission. 

People don't like to think about their 
death. Life insurance, accordingly, is not 


yet in- 


a salesmen. 


surance comp 


gram. 


som thir 


; they go out and buy. It h 
be sold. Most life insurance is sold be- 
cause an agent finds somcone and talks 
him into buying it. 

Agents receive a huge frontend "load" 
on any policy they sell. The load may be 
anywhere from 50 percent to more than 
100 percent of the first-year premium. 
Some companies have been known to pay 
their agents 120 percent of the first-year 
premium. adding their own dollars to the 
money coming in. Each renewal year for 
up to ten years, an agent may receive ten 
percent of the premium. 

It's a wasteful system, fraught with de- 
ception a 

The thrust of any selling pitch ought 
to The 
should be told what he’s paying for in 
terms of an investment program. That 
almost never happens. 

Years ago. an old friend looked me up. 
took me out to dinner and tried to sell 
me a policy. “What do I need one for?” I 
asked. “I'm twenty-three and single 


xd opportunism. 


be simplification. individual 


"You ought to buy one, to be sure you 


have it,” he argued. “Suppose you have а 
heart attack or a disease?” 

My death, at that point, made no dif 
ference to the support of anyone. I simply 
didn't need a life-insurance policy: surely 
I wouldn't benefit from it. I tried to ex- 
plain that to my friend. “The insurance 
industry ought to have a policy for a 


person like myself, guaranteeing me the 


right to buy insurance when I really 
need it. Td pay $100 a year just to be 
able to buy the insurance should I marry 
and have a family.” 

We don't offer that.” he said. 

Now, as then, salesmen swarm around 
colleges and universities, urging students 


to sign up before they start to work. Pre 
miums will cost less, they argue, because 
you're buying at a younger age. They fail 
to add that you'll pay for more years. 
Think of the dividends you'll receive, 
they go on. They don’t explain. that 
you're not getting а reward, you're simply 
getting some of your money back, plus a 
small return on your 


nvestment. 

Then the salesmen argue that if you 
pay in for 20 years, you'll eventually get 
all your money back. You could do better 
yourself, avoiding the salesman's commis 
sion, plus the overhead and profits of the 
life-insurance company 

The salesmen argue that a permanent 
lifeinsurance policy is an enforced sav- 


ings plan, that if you don't have a life 


insurance policy, you'll spend the money 
That may be the best argument they've 
got. But c other forms of 
forced savings plans that offer better 
yields 

Equity Funding wouldn't have been 
possible if life insurance hadn't been the 
poor investment it Somehow, the 
public sensed that it was poor, and 
gradually their savings dollars began to 


there 


was. 
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ngs and loan asso. 
funds and the 
stock market. But they still needed some 
kind of protection. 

The lure of Equity Funding was that it 
seemed to overcome these deficiencies 
You could put it all in one pac end 
one check a year that would take care of 
your insurance and your inyestments. 
You could “leverage” your money—use 
it twice. You didn't have to arrange to 
borrow the money; Equity Funding took 


find their way into sa 


care of that. The program didn't affect 
your credit. Additionally. if the market 
went up. you would, in fact, come out 
ahead 

At first glance, the concept had 
pealed to investors because they 
come to see the life-insurance industry as 
sleepy, backward, putting its money into 
conservative bonds and mortgages. Sud- 
denly, here was a company saying. We're 
going to take this client's money and 


ap- 


appeal of the product was that you could 
have your cake and eat it, too. You could 
have your life insurance and that big pot 
at the end of the ten-year period. You had 
the element of conservatism and the ele- 
ment of speculation. 

But on close inspection, Equity Fund- 
ings program didn't fill the investor's 
needs nearly so well as it had seemed to. 
What was wrong with the whole insur- 
ance concept of saving was equally wrong 
with the 


funded 


1 offered by 
re saddled with 
with no spe- 


progr: 
Equity Funding. You v 
an antique form of sav 
cial compensation. If you were making 
money under an Equity Funding pro- 
gram, you woukl also be making money 
through your own investment—without 
the costs of the funded program and the 
antique formof insurance. 

The Equity Funding program couldn't 
withstand the inevitable fluctuations in 
the market and in market psychology. 
Coincidentally, it was in 1969, the first 


bad year for mutual funds and insurance 


comp: rance 


5, that the company's in: 


fraud began. The public had begun to 
recognize that the Equity Funding pro- 
grum had the inherent weaknesses of any 
program that attempts to combine life 
insurance and investment. The program, 
which had sounded so promising, just 
didn’t fit the needs of enough people. 
Equity Funding was a leveraged com. 
pany iu its own right. It borrowed 
heavily to run its business. It couldn't c 
vince enough customers to do the same. 
The real reason Equity Funding failed 
was that people suspected its product. 


And so a product of uncertain social 
value disappoints its creators, the crea 
tors issue false reports to а Wall Street 
disposed to unsubstantiated success stories 
and Wall Street kites the stock. 

What defense remains to the public if 
the New York Stock Exchange—or some 


invest it for him aggressively. The basic 


THE BOTTOM LINE 


Do you own the wrong kind of life insurance? The 
chances are that you do. 

The life-insurance industry began before 1700. 
Initially, the cost of insurance increased as an indi- 
vidual aged. Over the years, there developed a pro- 
fession of men called actuaries. They calculated the 
risks inherent in the selling of insurance and the 
premiums needed to offset those risks. They then for- 
mulated the “level premium" policy, wherein the in- 
surance company would charge more than necessary 
at younger ages in order to fund the higher cost of 
insuring policyholders in their later years. This type 
of insurance became known as whole life. 

The concept made seeming sense to the policy- 
holders. They would be protected in their old age 
without being overburdened with enormous premi- 
ums. But the concept also created some socially 
unfortunate side effects. The first of these was 
that it thrust the life insurers into the business not 
simply of insuring against death but of acting as in- 
vestors of premium dollars. The second, which flowed 
from the first, was to foster an archaic and distorted 
system of investment. 

There are two basic kinds of life-insurance poli- 
cies—term and whole life. Term policies are those in 
which you pay a premium each year for insurance 
protection but retain no cash value. Whole-life poli- 
cies are those in which you obtain protection and 
retain cash value. Term insurance is far less costly 
than whole life—but whole life offers a system of pro- 
tection and savings. Premiums on whole-life policies 
remain consistent throughout the life of the policy- 
holder. Premiums on term policies rise every several 
years as the policyholder ages and the risk of insur- 
ing him becomes greater. 

From this comparison, it would seem that whole- 
life insurance is much the better deal with its savings 
and level-premium features. Nonetheless, if you've 


other exchange—has failed itz 


a little straight talk about life insurance 


ever owned an insurance policy other than a term 
policy, you've probably been gulled. You've paid a 
great deal more than you needed to and for many 
more years than you needed to. 

The only time you need life insurance is when you. 
must protect your dependents. Between 50 and 65 
years of age, you don't need insurance nearly as 
much as you do between the ages of 25 and 50, 
when you're supporting your wife, children and per- 
haps your parents. After 50, your children are out of 
school, your parents are most probably dead and the 
only person left to support is your spouse. 

Suppose you buy a $100,000 whole-life policy at 
the age of 25, at a cost of $2000 a year. (That amount 
is not so excessive as it sounds; many young men 
buy policies in that amount as a form of investment, 
as well as protection.) By the age of 50, you will have 
paid $50,000. The cash value of your policy will be 
about $50,000. So, you think, you've done pretty well. 
You've had 25 years of protection and you've still 
got your $50,000. Of course, you haven't done well 
at all. Not only have your original dollars vastly 
depreciated in value but you have received little or 
nothing for the use of this money during 25 years. 

Suppose you buy $100,000 worth of renewable 
term insurance at the age of 25. Your premium will 
average about $700 a year. If you invest $1300—the 
difference between a $2000 premium and a $700 pre- 
mium—in an intelligent mix of high-yield bonds and 
common stocks and reinvest the income, you can 
reasonably expect to increase your equity by about 
seven and a half percent each year. At the age of 
50, you will have had 25 years of protection, and your 
investments will be worth $88,000. 

The basic principle in the purchase of life in- 
surance is: Buy term insurance and invest the differ- 
ence. But the last person to tell you this is your 
insurance salesman. 

—RAYMOND L. DIRKS AND LEONARD GROSS 


ssically, there are two—independent 
uditors, who must certify the company's 
figures, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which regulates financial 
markets. But because Equity Funding in- 
volved an insurance company, there was 
a third line of defense, the state insur- 
ance departments under whose jurisdic- 
n it operated. 
If the Equity 


nding scandal proves 
anything, it is that auditors as safeguards 
are worthless. The independent auditor 
is not independent. He is paid by the 
firm being audited. He is worried about 
keeping the account. 

‘The first person I went to after T had 
assembled enough evidence of fraud was 
a partner in Seidman & Seidman, the ac- 
counting firm that had taken over the 
Equity Funding audit. I truly believed 
that I was doing this nationally ranked 
firm a favor. It was about to publicly cer- 
tify a report I believed was fraudulent. 
Instead of acting in the public interest by 
reporting the matter to the SEC, the audi- 
tor applied the most narrow interpreta- 

on to role and went directly to 
Equity Funding. When I asked him why. 
he had done so, he replied, “They're 
clients of min 

“Aren't you independent auditors?” I 
asked. 
ure we're independent, but we haye 
an obligation to our clients.” 

The two postures are irreconcilable. 

Corporate. managements understanda- 
bly want to control their destinies. Our 
system places a check and balance on this. 
very tendency: it requires a corporation 
to justify itself to the independent public 
accountant. The public accepts what this 
independent auditor certifies. But when 
n auditor is beholden to a corporation, 
his certificati y be worthless. Equity 
nding constituted a large percentage 
of the business of Wolfson, Weiner. It was. 
istic t0 expect that firm to func- 
ndependently. 
the moment the am! 
alent econamic position in which the au- 
ditor is placed, forgetting the possibility 
of collusion, there is the additional prob- 
lem of human inadequacy. 

If auditors do nothing else, they 
should determine that the assets listed by 
a company actually exist. If the assets are 
there, nothing too serious can be wrong. 
Equity Funding's auditors either didn't 
diligently check the corporation's assets 
or were hoodwinked when they did. 

When the computer expert hired by 
the Hlinois Тази ent bel 
edly arrived at Equity Funding as the 
scandal was exploding, he asked the man- 
ager of the company’s computer opera- 
tions if he had spoken to the auditors 
about his control system. “I never met 
with any auditors,” the manager replied. 
“At no ume did the auditors come down 
and ask me for tapes or files. 

Had the auditors done so, they would 
ve found telling discrepancies. There 


h: 


“Wait a minute, big boy! 1 thought that rubbing this lamp was 
supposed to grant my three wishes?!” 


was. for example, no computer file of in- 
surance policics—real or alleged—that 
reconciled with the amount of reserves 
the company carried on nce sheet. 

Whether or not the auditors would 
have understood what they found is yet 
another question. Few auditors under- 
stand computers. 

Much has been made of “computer 
d" since the disclosures at Equity 
g- Computer experts react with le- 
c outrage. Computers are just 
"big dumb adding machines, 
computer specialist put it. Only when 
a human mind puts computers to dev 
ous purpose do they become accomplices 
to fraud. 

But computers do have the facility to 
create impressive-looking printouts that 
never existed before. A fraud of the 
magnitude created. by Equity Funding is 
inconceivable without the support of 
computers. 
ful regulators of corporate morality. they 
must master the tools of their clients. 

A frequently heard comment after the 
Equity Funding scandal became pul» 
lic was that "routine auditing proce 
dures aren't designed to detect fraud." 
If routine auditing procedures cannot 
ce policies, 
525.000.000 nonexistent bonds and 
5100,000.000 in missing assets, what is 
the purpose of audits? 

What can be said of independent audi. 
tors engaged by corporations cam also, 
ppily. be said of another line of 
the public's delense—the state insurance 
departments. 

New York's insurance department is 
considered the best in the country. In 


äs one 


‘or auditors to be meaning- 


nsu 


detect 61,000. phony 


April 1973, the department concluded a 
two-year study of its opcrations with a 
dolelul finding. Under the existing sys- 
tem of insu ation, Malcoln 
MacKay, then the departments first 


deputy superintendent, concluded, the 


department "asks the wrong questions 
and gets the information too late. 

There are 1821 life insurers in the 
United Stites today. They write a vol- 
ume of business ten times what it was in 
1915. In 1972, they took in premium 
income of 94 billion dollars on policies 
with death-benefit values of 1.6 trillion. 
dollars. They are regulated not by the 
Federal Government but by the states. 
Some states have ample departments. 
Others must hire outsiders to perform 
the examinations on insurance com- 
panies that are supposedly mandatory 
every three to five years. But even the 
best departments fall behind in th 
work. California's insurance department 
did not adhere to the regular three-year 
audit schedule in the case of Equity 
Funding. The last full-scale examina 
of the company was in 1968. 

The audit of a large insurance compa- 
my can take as long as two years; the re- 
sults may not be available for another 
two years. By the time the audit is pub- 
lished, it's all but irrelevant. If a crime is 
discovered. it could. by then, be pro- 
tected from prosecution. 

Like the independent auditors, the 


ance comp 
petence. АП insu ies usc 
computers, but few st nce de- 
partments have personne: knowledge- 
able about systems. State 


computer 
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smoothest whisky ever to come out of Canada! 


Great catch! This Minn Kota electric 
fishing motor even has alight for night- 
time fishing trips. Windsor People find 
it small enough to fit a car trunk, light 
enough to carry. See details at right 
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aminers were on the job at Equity 
Funding for almost three weeks before 
they found a clue. 

Another problem: The range in which 
the insurance departments operate is 
aherently too restricted to detect fraud 
if a parent company is involved. The in 
surance department Шу has по 
charter to inspect the 
Consequently, the department can't pos- 
sibly know what's happening overall. 

There is a more intrinsic problem yet— 
the coziness ol the nce departments 
with the industry they regulate. 

The relationship of 
department to а res 
pany is something like th 
to a paying guest. The companies pay far 
more for the privilege of operating than 
in ain them. Illinois, 
taxes 
on the premium income of the insurance 


Argus/Cosina XL Movie Camera. 

Indoor movies with 

out movie lights. 

Very fast 1/1.2 

ens, focuses from 

5 feet to infinity, 

detachable pistol grip, 

through-the-lens meter- 

ing, that uses film with 

‘ASA speeds of 2510 

160, including new high-speed Ektachrome. 
Many, many extras that are found on more 
expensive cameras. Retail: $249.95. With 
me $179.95. 


Model 35 Electric Fishing 


Motor by Minn Kota. panies it regulates. The state spends 
3-speed motor, 10-position 53,600,000 on regulating these com- 
bracket, double clamps, 30-inch t ti E ree 
chrome shaft, twist-grip thrust panies, Insurance departments, viewed 


control, forward-reverse switch 
‘on head and low amp night light 
for nighttime fishing. Small 8 
enough to fit in car trunk. Light 
enough to carry. Retail: $79.95. 
With coupon: $59.95. 


Empire #253 7x-15x, 35mm 
Manual Zoom by JASON. 7 
Its like having nine binoculars in one. Power- 
ful lever zoom gives you full range of power 
from 7x to 15x. Finger- 
tip change for 7, 8 or 9 
power for full viewing 
„a field of view О 
300'at 7x at 1,000 
yards... then ZOOM 
10x to 15x for close- 
ups. Lightweight and 
‘compact plus fully 
coated optical system and 35mm objectives. 
Flexomatic rubber eyecups and a handsome, 
protective carrying case. Retail: $69.95. 
With coupon: $49.95. 


1 


by their state governments 

makers, suffer accordingly 
‘The flow of manpower between the in 
dustry and its policemen is inexorable. 
Executives of insurance companies are 
appointed псе commissioners. or 
deputies. Insurance commissioners resign 
to become officers and directors of insur- 
ies. A chumminess develops 

assist regulation. 
3, the insurance 


5 money- 


com 


D.C, with the Equity F 
foremost in mind. They 
they should set up a commission to 
d out what went wrong and how they 
should fix it. They agreed that the study 
should be financed by the insurance 
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States because of their luck of fin 
strength.” Herbert Denenberg, the i 
ance commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
declared. Caveat emptor. 
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е of defen 
the public is 


e against fraud 
the Securities and 


CANADIAN 


se Commission. The commission 
to being in 1934 under the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act. The first commis- 
sioner was Joseph P. Kennedy. He was 
ified, it was felt, because he had en- 


to prosecut 
The five Securities 
Commission nembers, 
зап, are 
of the U 
he quality of regu 
industry reflects the quality of 
iduals elected by the people. 
Richard Nixon appointed three SEC 
rmen in the four y 1 three 
months that preceded the Equity Fund 
ing scandal. АП three have been 
ol subordinating their public trust. 

The SEG is staffed primarily by young 
attorneys looking for two to four years" 
expericnce they сап convert into plush 
jobs in private practice. Pre 
would then know the career SEC people, 
as well as the rules of the game. 

The backbone of the SEC. 
nent stalf of attorneys, can be 
neither integrity nor zeal. They 
sen careers in public service at Га 
money than they could make in private 

are hobbled, first. by 
and, second, by the 
impossible task of policing the colossal 
dusty with a staff of 1716 
t includes every last 


and Exel 
ncluding the 
ppointed by the Presi 
ed S Ul tely, 
tion of the 


es. 


those 


imably, they 


tion 
political 
1972 in a case 
tional Telephone and - 
poration's me 


nvolvin 


terna- 
elegraph Cor- 
Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, tl est merger 
history—there is litle the 
Е of the SEC c: 
il inherent we: 
of the SEC—lack of appropriate m: 
power—rather than political conside 
tions that led to its dismal performance in 
ihe matter of Equity Funding 

The SEC was informed of allegations 
d at Equity Funding on March 9, 
most three weeks before it acted. 
ite, Edw: 


corporate 


pe 


nent s 


was the еш 


On that 
yer for the California 


ment. walked over to the 
Angeles office and met with Les Ogg 


SEC attorney. He speci tioned 
the possibility of fake nce policies 
fake mutual-fund shares and fake bank 
certificates. ling to Germann, Ogg 
expressed power 
shortage precluded active SEG participa- 


tion at that time. 
Ogg later contended that Germann 
had been v. » bis description, Се 
most of his time ask- 
ing for information on mutual funds and 
funded programs. But if an attorney for 
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the California Insurance Department 
presents himself to the SEC and so much 
as utters the word fraud, it seems reason- 
able to expect the SEC to clicit his story. 
Not only did it fail to do that on March. 
ninth, it failed to do it 14 months carlier, 
when a former employee of Equity Fund- 
ing indicated that he could implicate the 
company in a story of fraud. The SEC in 
Washington had received anonymous. 
reports about misstatements of assets at 
Equity Funding. In the course of its in- 
vestigation of these reports, the SEC's 
Los Angeles office had contacted the for- 
mer employee, who had recently been 
discharged. Twice he asked for immunity 
and twice the SEC refused to grant it. 
Had the SEG been able to come to terms 
with this informant, it could have had. 

r more detailed story than the one Sc- 
a year 1 
The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
n would like the public to believe that 
it would have exposed the fraud if only 
Secrist and Dirks had gone to its investi- 
gators, But if the SEC wasn't alerted in 
1971 by one former employee to the ex- 
istence of a scandal, why would it be 
alerted by another in 1973? If the SEG 


didn't take the allegations seriously when 
they were related by 


a attorney with the 
Califorr nce Department, why 
would it have listened any morc scriously 
to the story of a securities analyst? 


Insi 


АП of these out-ofcourt indictments 
add up to the fact that the individual in- 
vestor is not adequately protected, not by 
the securities markets or their brokers, 
not by auditors or regulators. Equity 
Funding was not simply а computer 
fraud nor an accounting fraud nor an i 
surance fraud nor even a business fraud. 
l-American fraud. Its dimen- 
sions cannot be comprehended simply in 
terms of the thousands of policies 
invented or the millions of dollars of 

sets faked, nor even the hundreds of 
millions of dollars lost by investors. It 
can be understood only in terms of the 
people involved. 

‘They were mot special people. They 
were products of the system. They were 
not big-time crooks, They were func 
tionaries of business. It is not the mag- 
nitude of their fraud but the distortion 


of their values that is ultimately so 
suggestive. 
Years ago, the ope American. 


t's not whether you win or 
lose, it's how you play the g "Today, 
the American sermon is drawn from the 
football playbooks: “Winni isn't. the 
main thing, it’s the only thing: 
1 man took advan- 
tage of many ordinary men and, by so 
doing, exploited the system. But, if so, 
it the system that supplied his 


212 objective. 


Wall Street demands big winners. Cor- 
porations must perform. In turn, they 
demand performance from their em- 
ployecs—not just loyal and zealous 
performance but overloyal, overzealous 
performance. 


reinents set by Wall Street 
listic for some companies, 
but all companies must answer to Wall 
Street, so their employees must answer 
to them. 

Wall Suet is not the villain. It simply 
expresses the Americam ethic, which 
leaves small room for individual choice. 

The American way of life today rc- 
flects few of the attributes and many of 
the deficiencies of team sports. The indi- 
vidual subordinates his will to the group. 
This is healthy to a point. It becomes 
nhealthy when the group's objective 
should be questioned and isn’t. 

In government, the operative phrase is 
“game plan.” In the business world, 
the “money It's not how you play 
the game that matters, it's whether you 
team w 

Individuals seldom pause to e: 
either the method or the prize. They 
ply play the game. Few members of 
Equity Funding's fraud team joined the 
company knowing it was crooked. Some 
committed. crimes without realizing the 
significance of their acts. If the system's 
corrupt, then corruption is normal and а 
litle corrupt conduct on their part is 
neither abnormal nor immoral. “These 
things go on all the time," a man from 
Boston said ewly on. It’s not the individ- 
ual's fault. Coach told him to do it. 

Even those games played according to 
the rules are marked by fouls the referees 
don't call. Corporations project them- 
selves as something they're not. Em- 
ployees sustain the projections. 

A single idea can start а fortune. A 
few men gather a small nucleus of tak 
ented sales people who go out and push 
product Y. After a bit, the founders go to 
an underwriter and say, “Look at the 


“That's terrific,” says the underwriter. 
“Just keep on growing. Don't worry 
about money; well get you all you 
need.” After a bit, the underwriter takes 
the stock public at a price many times 
higher than the founders’ privately held 
shares, so that the only people risking 
their money are the public investors. 
veryone cheers the expansion of vol- 
ume. No one questions the virtue of si 
But bigness generates its own proble: 
the first is a tendency to go soft. 

National competence has been one of 
the assumptions of our culture. We're not 
simply the biggest but the best, We may 
have been able to indulge ourselves in 
u y until recently, but we can't 
do so any longer. 

One of the most shocking revelations 
of the Equity Funding scandal was the 


is fan 


slackness of effort it exposed. Tt demon 
strated a failure not simply on the part of 
the financial exchanges and regulators 
but by those who had a stake in the 
company and stood to lose heavily from 
irresponsible work. 

Underwriters looked the company over 
carefully. Banks did intensive analyses 
before lending the company money. 
Lawyers were paid unbelicvable fecs to 
verify cach prospectus. Consulting aciu- 
ii the insurance reserves. 
ed the books. Every last 
one of them failed. 

Were these men incompetent? Not 
likely. More probably, they had im- 
mersed themselves so totally in techni 
s that they ignored the essentials, 
such as character and purpose. 

Equity Funding was not a trip down 
the rapids by a group of reckless adven- 
turers. It went adrift in the American 
mainstream. 

The burden of Equity Funding is not 
that all mci 1. The evidence 
doesn’t support the charge. One thou- 
sand men and women worked for Equity 
Funding, Fewer than 30 were indicted. 


are 


‘There are lessons galore from this re- 
pellent event, Auditing processes must 
change, stock 


xchanges must democra 
tize, surveillance must be more meaning- 
ful publidy held corporations must 
become truly public. 

But what Equity Funding tells us more 
than anything is where we have come as 
individuals in regard to our institutions. 
What matters most is not that the values 
of a few men were perverted but that the 
consciences of many were stilled. 

What is ultimately most distressing is 
not that some people defrauded others. 
That has gone on forever, and that alone 
can't bring down a free society. What can 
bring down a free society is when people 
do not feel they can live by the rule 
of law, 

Not one of the people whose witness 
enabled me to expose the fraud had been 
willing to go to the authorities, 

They were afraid the authori 
do nothing, They were afrai 
wouldn't be believed. They wer 
the authorities would take their 


s might 


posing them, They were afraid th 
careers would suffer and that they might 
expose themselves to physical harm. 
They were afraid, at the very least, that 
they would carry the taint of “informer.” 

When conscience is immobilized, pub- 
Jic trast has disappeared. At that point, by 
default, institutions become omnipotent. 

May Equity Funding tell us, 
mum, that there is work to be done—not 
simply to police our commerce but to 
redeem the efficacy of will, 


“There is no parlor. I'll give you a massage right here." 
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ALL THE PRESIDENTS MEN 
quick call to а source working on the 
Federal investiga By then, the re- 
porters checked regularly with a hall- 
dozen persons in the Justice Department 
and the FBI who were sometimes willing 
10 confirm information that had been 
obtained elsewhere. The sources rarcly 
went further, often not that 

This time Woodward was lucky. Sk 
had told the whole story of the fund to 
investigators; so had the bookkeeper. 
Mitchell, Stans, Magruder. That was 
ght. The source would not volunteer 
the names of the two other persons who 
had convolled the fund. It was certain 
that the money had paid for espionage 
against the Democrats: whether or not it 
had financed the Watergate operation 
ar, depending on whom you be- 

ils of the fund's oper 
tion were as described by Sloan and the 
bookkeeper, he said. 

Halden 

"The source would not say. 

A few minutes later, the reporters met 
with executive editor Ben Bradlee, man- 
aging editor Howard Simons, metropoli- 
1 editor Harry Rosenfeld and city 
editor Barry Sussman in Bradlce's office, 
a comfortable carpeted room with a 
picture window locking out into the 
newsroom. 

Bradlee, whom The Wall Street Jour- 
nal once described as looking like an 
international jewel thief, listened atte 
tively as Woodward ran down what de- 
tails the reporters had about the scat 
fund, its control by Mitchell, Stans and 
Magruder and the probability of Haklc- 
s authority over it as well. Bradlce 
as interested in Sloan's description of 
Mitchell's involvement with the fund. 
(The reporters referred to Sloan merely 


an 


Bernstein and Woodward thought they 
were on the verge of learning the names 
of all five persons who controlled the 
secret fund and perhaps more about 
the individual transactions. Then they 
planned to write what would be a defin, 
tive account—who controlled the money 
and precisely how it related to Watergate. 

They started to explain their plan to 
Bradlee and noticed that he was doo- 
dling—a sign that he was becoming a 
lile impatient. He interrupted with a 
wave of his hand, then got to the point. 

Listen, fellas, are you certain 
Mitchell?” A pause. “Absolutely certa 
He stared at cach of the reporters as they 
nodded. “Can you write it now? 

They hesitated, then said they could. 


The reporters understood Bradlee's phi- 
losophy: A daily newspaper can't wait for 
the definitive account of events. 


“Well, 


Bradlee stood up. then, Je 
do 
And, he presumed 


realized the implica 


oud, the reporters 
ions of such a story, 


(continued from page 100) 
that Mitchell was not someone to be 
fled with, that now they were playing 
real hardball? Bradlee was not inter- 
Togating them. He was adm 
an oath, 

They nodded, aware that they were 
about to take the biggest step yet. 

Writing the story took игү 
tle time. It moved from 
typewriter to Woodward's, then to Rosen- 
feld and Sussman and finally to Bradlee 
and Simons. Only minor changes were 
made. By six Р.М. it was in the compos- 
ing room: 


Tola N, Mitchell, while serving 
U.S. Attorney General. personally 
controlled a secret Republican fund 
that was used to gather information 
about the Democrats, according to 
sources involved in the Watergate 


investigation. 

Beginning in the spring of 1971, 
most a vear before he left the Jus- 
tice Department to become President 
Nixon's campaign manager on 
March 1, Mitchell personally ap- 
proved withdrawals from the fund, 
several reliable sources have told 
The Washington Post. 

Four persons other than. Mitchell 
were later authorized to approve 
payments from the secret fund, the 
sources suid. 


night, Bernstein dialed the num- 
ber of the Essex House in New York. He 
asked for room 710, Mitchell answered. 
Bernstein recognized the voice and һе- 
gan scribbling notes. He wanted to get 
everything down on paper, induaing his 
own questions. Moments after the call 
had ended, Bernstein began to type it 
out. In his agitated state, it was dificult 
tohit the right keys 


MITCHELL: Yes, 
BERNSTEIN (alter identifying him- 
self): Sir, I'm sorry to bother you at 
ig à story 
in tomorrow's paper that, in effect, 
says that you controlled secret funds 
at the committee while you were 


this hour, but we are runni 


]EEEEEEEEESUS. You 


? What docs it say? 

BERNSTEIN: ГЇЇ read you the first 
paragraphs. (He got as far 
third. 


Тем 
as the 
“JE 
words) 
мит 
putting it 


Mitchell respond- 
ESUS” every few 


15 АШ that crap, you're 
п the paper? 115 all been 
denied. пїз gonna get 
t caught in a big fat wringer if 
at's published. Good Christ! 
That's the most sickening thing 

ever heard herine Graham is 
publisher of The Washington Post.) 
eRNSTEIN: Sir, I'd like to ask you 
a few questions about. 


MITCHELL: What time is it? 
BERNSTEIN: Eleven-thirty. I'm sorry 
to call so late. 
MITCHELL: Eleyenthirty. Eleve 


ty whe 
BERNSTEIN: Eleven-thirty at night. 
MITCHELL: Oh. 


BERNSTEIN: The committee has is- 
sued a statement about the story, but 
Td like to ask you a few questions 
about the specifics of what the story 


story? You fellows got а great ball 
game going. As soon as you're 
through paying Ed Will nd 


the rest of those fellows. w ш 
to Чо а story on all of you. [Edward 
Bennett Williams is the principal at- 
torney for The Washington Post.) 
BERNSTEIN: Sir. about the story 
MITCHELL: Call my law office in the 
morning. 
He hung up. 


On the night of September 28, Bern- 
stein was called by a man who said he 
was a Government lawyer but had noth- 
ing to do with the Watergate investiga- 
tion. He said he could have some 
information that might or might m 
have something to do with the things 
Bernstein and Woodward had been writ 
ing about. 

Such calls were becoming more fre- 
quent, though most of the “tips” the re 
porters received were requests that the 
Post pursue theories about the deaths of 
Jolm Kennedy, Mary Jo Kopechne, Mar- 
tin Luther King and others. As for tips 
related to Watergate, they had checked 
out dozens that had proved to be either 
inconsequential or without foundation. 

The lawyer on the phone now said he 
had a friend who “had been approached 
10 go to work for the Nixon campaign in 
avery unusual way.” 

Bernstein put a sheet of paper in the 
typewriter and began taking it down, 

The caller's friend was Alex Shipley, 
an assistant attorney general of the state 
of Tennessee, living in Nashville. In the 
summer of 1971, Shipley had been asked 
by an old Army buddy to join the Nixon 
campaign 

“Essentially, the proposal was that 
there was to be a crew of people whose 
job it would be to disrupt the Demo- 
cratic campaign du the prin 
guy told Shipley there was virtually 
ited money available, 

“This guy was a lawyer. The idea 
to travel around, there would be some 
going to towns and waiting for things to 
happen. For instance, some guy would be 
ting to see if the Democratic cand 
dates were renting a hall to have a rally. 
Then his job would be to call up th 
owner of the hall and say the event 


MG. First on the scene. 
And still one jump ahead. 


Before MG, there wasn't much of a 
‘sports car scene in America. 

But trom the moment the first 
MG-TC touched these shores їп 1947 


the picture ch; id. So much so that 
MG has ain écome an American 


0 sports car. 

Today's MGB ts the SCCA National 
Champion in E Production for the third 
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и The four-speed gearbox puts your 
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/ 
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The rack and pinion steering, the 
race-seasoned suspension and the 
front disó brakes combine to give you 
precise, sure-footed handling and stop- 
ping—the kind of response that turns 
driving pressure into driving pleasure. 

You'll experience it most where 
the roads still touch the edges of na- 
ture and the air is scented with the 
sweet smells of earth. 

But make no mistake, the MGB is 
just as much at home on a six-lane ex- 
pressway as it is on two-lane blacktop. 

The MGB is complete with full 
sports car instrumentation, including 


tachometer, trip odometer, and gauges 
for fuel, oii, water and battery. There 
are also reclining bucket seats, 
wrapped steering wheel, carpeting, oil 
cooler, mag-style wheels and radial- 
ply tires. 

So make the scene at your MG 
dealer and see why MG is still one jump 
ahead. For his name and for Infor- 
mation about overseas delivery, call 
(800) 447-4700. In Illinois, call 
(800) 322-4400. Calls are toll 


free. 
MG. The sports car America 
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had bee 
logistics 

Shipley had told the story “during a 
drunken conversation at a picnic" and 
the caller did not remember many other 
details. Reluctantly, he gave Bernstein 
his name and telephone number, on the 
condition that he never be disclosed as 
the souice of the information. Bernstein 
thanked him and asked him to stay in 
touch, 

Bernstein got Shiplevs number from 
shyille information, but there was 
no answer, 
The next day, Bernstein showed How- 
d Simons his notes and said he was cor 
vinced the information—admittedly very 
sketchy—was important. By itself, the 
Warergate bugging made little sense, ра 
ticularly since it had occurred when the 
i ign was at its strongest. But 
if it had been part of something mudi 
broader. it might make some sense, Bern- 
stein said. 

Simons was interested and urged. Bern- 
stein to get to Shipley fast. That night, 
Bernstein reached Shipley at home. He 
sounded pleasant and was surprised that 
4 reporter would be so interested in the 
approach that had been made to h 
The deal | was olfered was s 
Shipley said. “We'd say we were working 
for so-and-so in the Democrats and really 
we'd be working for Nixon. Say, for in- 
stance, my job would be to go to a Ken- 
nedy rally. I'd say to one of Kennedy's 
people: "I'm also with you people. We 
vant you to go get a job in the Muskie 
office. And when you find out anything, 
you let me know and we'll get it back to 
Kennedy. ” 

Somewhere, Bernstein had been told 
that the CIA did that kind of th ag 
abroad. He'd called it Mindtuck when he 


n rescheduled, to fuck up the 


ance. 

Shipley continued, “There would be as 
much money as needed. I was promised 
pie in the sky by and by. Expenses plus 


salary. I'd be working for him." Ac first, 
ıipley did not want to give the man's 
. Then he decided to tell the 


le story. 

"I've been thinking about talking to 
somebody. About six months ago, I made 
а memo to myself and it's up at the of 
fice—I've got dates. And TI give you the 


med to obtain 
permission from his boss before talking 
to the press. He thought his boss would 
approve. The attorney general of Tennes- 
sce was a Democrat, and so was Shipley. 
That was perhaps the strangest aspect 
of the approach in Shipleys mind. 

Beyond the man's word, Shipley had 
no proof that the offer was made on be- 
half of Nixon's re-election campaign. He 
had known the man in the Army. “Му 
impression was that he would not be very 
effective at spy stuff, But he said he wa 
working for Nixon.” 


Bernstein did not want to press for the 
recruiter's name—ye 

He called Shipley the next evening 
The Democratic attorney gencral of Ten- 
nessee told Shipley to do what he 
thought right, and Shipley had gotten 
his notes together. The man who had 
ched was named Donald 


him 


during a routine telephone 

th a Justice Department officia 
Bernstein asked if the official had ever 
heard of Donald Segretti. It had been a 
throwaway question. 

7I can't answer your question, because 
that’s part of the investigation,” the Jus. 
tice official replied. 

Bernstein was startled. Woodward and 
ad thought they were alone in pursu- 
Segretti 

There could be no discussion of 5 
greni, because he was part of the W. 

ate igation, right? 

That was correct, but the 
would not listen to any more questions 
hout Segretti. Bernstein went down his 
list of checks, crossing out each item, wı 
ing "No" or "Nothing" in the mai 

Herbert W. Kalmbach: 

"Thats 
sole 

Sloan had refused to say 
was among those who could give out 
money from Stans’s safe. But since th 
fund was intended for nce 
gathering,” Segrewi might Deen 
bankrolled th 


have 
at мау. Shipley had the im- 
pression that Segretti had got money from 


g spender” who was not in Govern- 
ment. That would fit Kalmbach, Nixon's 
personal attorney. 

Was there a connection betwe 
nd Kalmbach? 

"The official would say nothing more. 

Bernstein told Robert Meyers, a West 
Goast reporter who had done inte 
with Segreti for the Post, that the Feds 
knew about Segreti. He should go back 
nd contact anyone who might know 
him. find out if his acquaintances had 
been contacted by the FBI, what ques- 
tions had been asked, everything they 
might know about him. The University 
of Southern California and Boalt Hall 
Law School at Berkeley. where бергеи 
had studied, seemed the best places. 

The next day, Meyers called to 
that, as а USC undergraduate, Segreui 
been close to several persons who 
€ to become part of the Nixon White 
(Among the USC gradi 
White House were Ron Ziegler, the 
ident’s press secretary; Dwight Cha 
pin. the Presidential appointments sec 
пагу: Herbert Porter, a former White 
House advance man and GRP scheduling 
director who had received money from. 
the fund: Ti 
as a Ziegler press a 
a member of Henry 


on Se- 


Council staff: 

n's political 

son to CRP.) 

Bernstein and Woodws 

out through the Post newsroom. loo! 

for anyone who had m 
con 


and Stra 
le and the W 


han, 
е 


d sent feelers 


House staff. Their expectations weren't 
very high, given the relationship between 
the Nixon Adm: and The 


Washington Post. 

But Karlyn Barker, a former U. P. I. re- 
porter who had joined the city stall on 
the same day as Woodward, said a friend 
of hers had gone to USC with the White 
House boys and had stayed in close touch 


Bernstein a headed 

Notes on USC Crowd. 

Her frier 1 known Segretti, Ch 
pin and Elbourne since college. He re 
of hers had gone to USC with the White 
House and said Segretti and Elbourne 
had been called by their schoolmates, 
Chapin and Ziegler, to help in the 
Nixon election business 

All belonged ro a campus political 
party called Trojans for a Representative 
wernment. The Trojans called their 
brand of electioncering "ratfucking," 
Ballot hoxes were stuffed, spies w 
planted camp 
bogus ca abounded 
Ziegler and Chapin had hooked onto 
Nixon's 1962 campaign for governor of 


memo 


California—managed by Haldeman. 
Alter graduation, Ziegler, Chapin and 
Elbourne had joined the J. Walter 


Thompson adver 
geles, where H 
dent. Segret 
Washington 
Presidential election, 
Barker's friend. 

Bernstein called the Justice Depa 
ment ollicial who had originally told hi 
that Segretti was part of the Water 
investigation. It was Satu 
seventh. 

No, І can’t talk about him," the offi 
cial s That's right, even 
though he's not directly linked to Wa 
gate, to the break-in. Obviously, 1 c 
across him through the investigation. 
Yes, political sabotage is associated with 
Segretii. I've heard a term for it, 'ratfuck- 
ing” There is some very powerful infor 
mation, especially if it comes out before 
November seventh," the day of the 
election. 

The official 
more. 

Bernstein hit with another call. 

а?” The word struck a raw 
th a Justice Department attor 
hey. “You can go right to the top on that 
one. І was shocked when I learned about 
. I couldnt believe it. These are public 
ants? God. I's nauseating. You're 
talking about fellows who come from the 


sing agency in Los / 
leman was a vice-pre: 

had been summoned to 
and tained to work in 
o Karlyn 


id once more. 


refused to say a 


sei 
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"Are you sure you're not the love-em-and-leave em type?" 


best schools in the country. Men who run 
the Government!” 

Bernstein wondered what “right to the 
top" meant. But he wasn't given time to 
sk. "The attorney had worked himself 
into a ragc 

“IE the Justice Department could find 
a Jaw against it, a jury of laymen would 
convict them on that. It’s absolutely des- 
picable. Segretti? He's indescribable. Ir 
would be useful for you to write ti 
de about this type of conduct. I was so 
shocked. I didn't understand it. It's com- 
pletely immoral. All these people, unbe- 
lievable. Look at Ни I don't think 
he's involved in the ratfucking. But he's 
capable of anything. And he had access 
10 the White House. 

“The press hasn't brought that home. 
You're dealing with people who act like 


this was Dodge Gity, not the capital of 
the United States.” 
Bernstein was impressed. He had 


never known the man to be so outraged. 
The secret fund—had it financed the. 
ratfuc 


Us a fruitful The attorney 

alm for a moment, then became an- 

pry again. “Why else would they have all 

that money lying around? It's a scan 

But it will all come out at the trial." 
Kalmbach? 


ngs that nothing would surprise 
me. It'll come ош at the trial, which is 
the best context of all, because the people 
will know it is truth. The prosecutors 
үс the truth, They want an opportu- 
nity to show it, The people who did this 
going to take the stand.” 
Mitchell? 
"Mitchell? They won't call him. But it 
will be there. He can't say he didn't 


bout it. because it was sirategy— 
egy that gocs all the way to the 
top. Higher than him, even. 

The attorney realized he had sone too 

Higher than Mitchell? At most, 
were three persons who went 
er than John Mitchell: John Ehrlich- 
(maybe), Н. R. Haldeman and 
Richard M. Nixon. 

Basic strategy that goes all the way to 
the top. The phrase unnerved Bernstein. 
For the first time, he considered the pos- 
sibility that the President of the United. 
ates was the hcad ratfucker. 


Woodward had a 

tive branch who had access to informa- 
tion at CRP as well as at the White 
Housc. His identity was unknown to any- 
onc else. He could be contacted only on 
very important occasions. Woodward had 
promised he would never identify him, 
his position, to urther, he 
had agreed never to quote the man, even 
as an anonymous source. Their discus- 
sions would be only to confirm informa- 
tion that had been obtained elsewhere 


source in the E: 


nyone. 


and to add some perspective 
In newspaper terminology, this meant 
the discussions were on "deep back 


ground." Woodward explained the ar- 
rangement to managing editor Howard 
imons one day. He had taken to calling 
the source "my friend," but Simons 
dubbed him “Deep Throat.” The name 

E 

At first Woodward and Deep Throat 
talked by telephone, but as the Wate 
stakes increased, Deep Throar’s ne 
nes grew, He didn't want to 
tie telephone but said they could meet 
somewhere, 

Deep Th 


phone even to set up the meetings. He 
suggested that Woodward open the 
drapes in his apartment as a signal. Deep 
Throat could check each day; if the 
drapes were open, the two would meet 
that night. But Woodward liked to let the 
at times and suggested another 


years earlier, Woodward had 
found a red cloth flag Iying in the street. 
Barely one foot square, it was attached to 
a stick, the type of warning device used 
on the back of a truck carrying a pro- 
jecting load. Woodward had taken the 
flag back to his apartment and one of his 
friends stuck it into an old flowerpot on 
the balcony. It had stayed there, serving 
no function whatever. 

When Woodward had an important in- 
quiry to make, he would move the flow- 
erpot with the red flag to the rear of the 
balcony. During the day, Deep Throat 
would check to sce if the pot had been 
moved. If it had, he and Woodward 
would meet that night about two Алм, in 
a predesignated underground garage. 
Woodward would leave his sixth-floor 
apartment and walk down the back st 
into an alley. 
ag and taking two or more 
garage, he could be reasonably 
sure that no one had followed him. In 
the gurage, the two could talk for 
hour or more without being seen. If 
were hard to find, as they often were late. 
at night, it might take V most 
two hours lo get there on foot. On two 
ions, a meeting had been set and the 
had not shown up—a depressing 
and frightening experience, as Wood- 
ward had waited for more than an hou 


oodward 


alone in an undcrground garage in the 
middle of the night Once he had 
thought he was being followed—two 


welldressed men had stayed behind him 
for five or six blocks, but he ducked into 
an alley and did not scc them ag; 
If Deep Throat wanted a meeting— 
which re—there was a different 
procedure. Each moming, Woodward 
would check page 20 of his New York 
Times, delivered to his apartment house 
before seven a.m. If a meeti 
quested. the page number 
circled and the hands of a clock 
ing the time would appear in a lower 
corner of the page. Woodward did not 
know how Deep Throat got to his paper 
The man’s position in the Executive 
branch was extremely sensitive. He had 
never given Woodward incorrect. infor- 
mation. It was he who had confirmed to 
Woodward on June 19 that Howard 
Hunt was definitely involved in Water- 
gate. During the summer, he h 
Woodward that the FBI badly wanted to 
know where the Post was getting its i 
formation. He thought Bernstein 
Woodward might be followed and cau- 
tioned them to take care when using 
their telephones. The White House, he 
had said at the last meeting, regarded the 


was т 


nd 


stakes in Watergate as much higher than 
anyone outside realized. Even the FBI 
did not understand what was happening 
He had been deliberately vague about 
this, however, making veiled references 
to the CIA and national security that 
Woodward did not undastand. He had 
said he would help out when he could, 
but only to confirm or lend perspective. 
When Sussman and Bernstein wanted 


to run the Segretti story, Woodward, who 
New York. argued that not 
enough details about the sabotage opera- 
tions were known and that their scope 
and purposes were unclear. Moreover, 
the implications should not be hinted at 
until there was more solid information. 

Woodward prevailed. He would catch 
the next plane to Washington and con- 
ict Deep Throat. 

He lelt on the last Eastern shutie and, 
from a telephone booth at National Air- 
port, called Deep Throat at home. 

They had recently arranged a method 
by which Woodward could call to request 
a e meeting without identifying 
himself. Woodward put his suitcase in a 
locker. Taking a cab to a downtown 
hotel, he waited ren minutes, took an- 
other, walked the rest of the way and 
arrived at the garage at 1:30 AM. 

Deep Throat was already there, smok- 
ing a cigarette. He was glad to see Wood- 
ward and shook his hand. Woodward told 
him that he and Bernstein needed help, 
really needed help om this one. His 
friendship with Deep Throat was genu- 
ine, not cultivated. Long before Water- 
gate, they had spent many evenings 
talking about Washington, the Gover- 
ment, power. 

On evenings such ау those, Deep 
Throat had talked about how politics 
had infiltrated every corner of Govern 
тепа strongamm takeover of the 
agencies by the Nixon White House. Jun- 
ior White House aides were giving orders 
to the highest levels of the bureaucracy. 
He had once called it the “switchblade 


as 


mentality” апа had referred to the will- 
ingness of the President's men to fight 
nd fork less of what ef- 


fect the slashing might have on the Gov- 
ment and the nation. There was little 
bitterness on his part. Rather, Woodward 
sensed the resignation of one whose fight 
had been worn dow 
Deep Throat never tied to inflate his 
knowledge or show off his impor- 
tance. He always told rather less than 
he knew. Woodward considered. him 
wise teacher. He was dispassionate 
seemed committed to the best versi 
the obtainable truth. 

He also distrusted the press. "I don’t 
like newspapers," he had said flatly. He 
detested inexactitude and shallowness. 
Aware of his own weaknesses, he readily 
conceded his flaws: He was, incongru 
ously, ап incurable gosip, careful to 
label rumor for what it was, but [ns 
cinated by i 


100 many battles. 


d 
n of 


He knew too much literature too well 
and let the allurements of the past turn 
him away from his instincts. He could be 
rowdy, drink too much, overreach, He 
was not good at concealing his feelings. 
hardly an ideal wait for a man in his 
position. 

OI late, he had expressed fear for the 
future of the Executive branch, which he 
was iu a unique position to observe, Wa- 
tergate had taken its toll. Even in the 
shadows of the garage, Woodward saw 
that he was thinner and, when he drew 
on his dgareue, that his eyes were 
bloodshot. 

That night Deep Throat seemed more 
talkative than usual. “There is а way to 
untie the Watergate knot,” he began 
can't and won't give you any new names, 
but everything points in the direction of 


what was called ‘Offensive Security.” . . 
Remember, you don't do those 1500 
[FBI] interviews and not have something 


on your hands other than a single break- 
im. [The White House and the Justice 
Department had cited the number of 
nterviews conducted by the FBI as 
evidence of the thoroughness of the Wat 
tergate investigation.] But please be 
anced and send out people to check 
everything, because a Jot of the [CRP] 
intelligence gathering was routine. They 
are not brilliant guys, but it got out of 
hand,” Deep "Throat said. "That is the 
key phrase, the [ecling tha 
out of hand. Much of the 
gence gathering was on their own cam- 
paign contributors, and some to check 
on the Democratic contributors—to 
check people out and sort of semiblack- 
mail them if something was found . .. 
а very heavy-handed operation.” 

Deep Throat had access to informa- 
tion at the White House, Justice, the 
FBI and GRP. What he knew represented 
ggregare of hard information flow- 
d out of many stations. Relue 
prodding, he agreed that 
nd Bernstein were correct 
about the involvement of higher-ups in 
the Watergate break-in and in other 
illegal activities as well. 

"Mitchell was involved." 

To what extent? 

"Only the Presid 

know. 
"Mitchell conducted his own—he 
Шей it an investigation—for about ten 
days after June 17, And he was going 
crazy. He found all sorts of new things 
that astounded even him. At some 
point, Howard. Hunt, of all the ironies, 
was assigned to help Mitchell get some 
information. Like lightning, he was 
pulled off and fired and told to pack up 
his desk and leave town forever. By no 
less t ohn Ehrlichman." 

Woodward reacted with equal meas- 
ures of shock and skepticism, Ehrlich 
man was the good guy 
program mun in the White House who 
dealt with legislation, concepts, domestic 


and Mitchell 


the resident 
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. Politics was Haldeman and Mitch- 
l's turt. Woodward recognized the grav- 
ity of Deep Throat’s remark that “Only 
the President and Mitchell know." But 
Deep Throat would not elaborate. 

Woodward asked if the Watergate bug- 
ging and spying were isolated, or if they 
were parts of the same operation as the 
other activities Deep Throat referred to. 

"Check every lead," Deep Throat ad- 
vised. “It goes all over the map, and that 
is important. You could write stories 
from now until Christmas or well beyond 
thar. . . . Not one of the games [his term 
for undercover oper: 
This is important. Every onc wa 

But he would not talk specifically 
about Segretti's operation. Woodward 
could not understand why. 

“Just remember what I'm saying. Ev- 
erything was part of it—nothing was Iree- 
lance. I know what I'm talking about.” 

Ratfucking? 

He had heard the tei it meant dou- 
ble cross and, as used by the Nixon 
forces, it referred to infiltration of the 
Democrats. 

Decp Throat returned to Mitchell on 
his own stc "That guy definitely 
learned some things in those ten days 
after Watergate. He was just sick. and ev- 
eryone was saying that he was ruined be- 
Guse of what his people did and what 
happened at the White House. 

“And Mitchell said, ‘If this all comes 
out, it could ruin the Administra 
mean, ruin it.’ Mitchell ed he 

vas personally ruined and would have 
to get out.” 

Woodward asked 
House, 

“There were four basic personnel 
groupings for undercover operations,” 
Deep Throat 
Group, which handled CRP's publicity, 
including false ads in newspapers; a con- 
vention group, which handled intelli 
gence gathering and sabotage planning 
for both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic conventions; a primary group, 
which did the same for the primaries of 
both parties; and the Howard Hunt 
group, which was the "really heavy opcra- 
tions team, 

“The Howard Hunt group reported to 

ack Colson, who maybe didn't know 
specifically about the bugging. There is 
по proof, but Colson was getting daily 
updates on the activities and the infor- 
tion.” He shook his head. “There are 
stories all over town—check every one, 
each is good.” 
Deep Throat then issued an explicit 
m They want to single out the 
Post. They want to go to court to get at 
your sources.” 

It was three a-t. There was more gen- 
eral discussion about the White House, 
its mood, the war atmosphere. Woodward 
and Deep Throat sat on the garage floor, 
resting against the garage wall, exhaust. 
rd said that he and Bernstein 


about the White 


couldn't go much further, what they had 
Was t00 vague. Watergate would not 
expose what the White House had done— 
not without more specific information. 

Deep Th gain told Woodward to 
concentrate on the other games—not the 
bretk-in at Democratic headquarters. 
ill, they needed help, Woodward 
said. Could they say for certain that the 
james were White House sponsored? 

“OL course, of course, don't you get my 
message” Deep Throat was exasperated. 
Hestood up. 

What games? Woodward asked. 

“There's nothing more | can say," 
Deep Throat replied and began to 
walk off. 

Woodward grabbed Deep Throat’s 
arm. The time had come to press to the 
limit. Woodward was angry. He wld 
Deep Throat that both of them were play- 
ing a chickenshit geme—Deep Throat 
for pretending that he never fed Wood- 
ward primary information and Wood- 
ward for chewing up tidbits like a rat 
that didn't have the guts to go after the 
main dish. 

Deep Throat was angry, too, but not at 
Woodward. 

"OK," he said softly. “This is very seri 
ous. You safely say that 50 people 
worked for the White House and CRP to 
play games and spy and sabotage and 
gather intelligence. Some of it is beyond 
belief, kicking at the opposition in every 
imaginable way. You already know some 
of it.” 

Deep Throat nodded confirmation as 
Woodward ran down items on a list of 
tacties that he and Bernstein had heard 
с used against the political opposi 
tion: bugging, following people, false 
press leaks, fake letters, canceling cam- 
paign rallies, investigating campaign 
workers’ private lives, planting spies, 
stealing documents, planting provoca- 
teurs in political demonstration: 

“It's all in the fil Deep Throat said. 
“Justice and the Bureau know about it, 
even though it wasn't followed up. 

Woodward was stunned. Fifty people 
directed by the White House and CRP to 
destroy the opposition, no holds barred? 

Deep Throat nodded. 

The White House had been willing to 
subvert—was that the right word?—the 
whole electoral process? Had actually 
gone ahead and tried to do it? 

Another nod. Deep ‘Thro: 
qucasy. 

And hired 50 agents to do it? 
You can safely say more than 50," 
Deep Throat said. Then he turned, 
walked up the ramp and out. It was ncar- 
ly six A.M. 


looked 


"The next morning, October tenth, the 
reporters wrote one of the 
ve stories to date. 
The opening paragraphs read: 


FBI agents have established that. 


ident 


the Watergate bugging 


stemmed from a massive campaign 
of political spying and sabotage con- 
ducted on behalf of President N 
on's reelection and directed by 
oliicials of the White House and the 
Committee for the Reelection of 


ng their Watergate investiga: 
'ederal agents established th 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
Nixon campaign contributions had 
been set aside to pay for ап extei 
sive undercover campaign aimed at 
discrediting individual Democratic 
Presidential candidates and disrupt- 
ing their campaigns. .. . 


‘The story went on to list the kind 
of sabotage and espionage involved 
indud 


ig: 

Following members of Democratic 
candidates’ families; forging leuers 
and distributing them under the can- 
didates’ Ietterheads; leaking false 
nd manufactured items to the press; 
throwing campaign schedules into 
disarray; seizing confidential cam- 


paign files and investigating the lives 
of dozens of Democratic campaign 
workers, 

Woodward called DeVan Shumw 


СЕРУ principal spokesman, and read 
him the first six paragraphs. 

Shumway called him back an hour later 
and said: "Now, We've got 

tatement: “The Post story is not only 
fiction but a collection of absurdities. 

Woodward waited for more. 

“That's it,” Shumway said. 

From Hugh Sloan, Woodward and 
Bernstein knew that the fifth person who 
controlled the secret fund was а White 
House official. There were many reasons 
for believing that it was H. К. Halde 
man, the White House chief of staff. In- 
deed, there was some cause to suspect 
that lurking behind the “Watergate 
1cign" crouched wim, creweut Harry 
Robbins Halden 


a 


" 
At the age of 42, 


Haldeman had 
gone from managing the Los Angeles of 
fices of J, Walter Thompson to manag- 
ing the business of the President of the 
United States. 

Throughout the Administration, Hal- 
deman was held in aw 
of his name, Cabinet offi 
come silent and fearful. The few who 
would talk knowledgeably about him 
said they might lose their jobs if he ever 
found out, Tough ... pragmatic . . . 
ruthless . .. devoted only to Richard 
Nixon . . . would stop at nothing. . . . 
The descriptions were often similar and 
many quoted Haldeman's celebrated self- 


description: "I'm the President's son of 
a bitch." But Haldeman was far more 
complicated than such descriptions 
indicated. 


One of Haldem 
the reporters 


n's methods of 
knew, was 
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“deniability.” This was the device of in- 
sulating himself from controversial deci- 
sions by implementing them through 
others, so that, later, he could deny in- 
volvement. The reporters were certain, 
therefore, that Haldeman would never 
hire a Hunt asa White House consultant. 
He would make someone else—Colson or 
Ehrlichman—the employer of record. If 
Haldeman were behind Segretti’s opera- 
tion, he would not have come in direct 
contact with him, 

The reporters knew from Sloan and 
others that Haldeman seldom dealt di- 
rectly with CRP. That was left to Gor- 
n, one of Haldeman’s beaver 
patrol: the bright, fiercely loyal young 
men he brought into the White House 
from the advertising and marketing 
worlds. Deniability was the rule in the 
White House staff system: the bosses stood 
behind an impenetrable beaver dam. 

On October 19, Woodward dragged his 
balcony flowerpot back into position to 
signal Deep "Throat. About one л.м, he 
left his apartment. for the long journey 
to the underground garage. He arrived 
about 2:30 лм. Deep Throat was not 
there. Fifteen minutes passed, then half 
an hour. An hour. Woodward worried. 

Deep Throat rarely missed an appoint- 
ment. In the dark, cold garage, Wood- 
ward began thinking the unthinkable: 
Maybe Haldeman had learned that the 
reporters were making inquiries about 
him. Had Deep Throat beer spotted? 
Had Woodward been followed? People 
crazy enough to hire Gordon Liddy and 
Howard Hunt were crazy enough to do 
other things. Woodward scolded himself 
for becoming irrational, fighting the no- 
tion of some goon squad terrorizi 
Deep Throat. Would it leave 
glove wi 
palm in Deep Throats car? Just what 
did а 1972 goon squad do—if it worked 
for the White House? Woodward went 
outside to look around, and then ked 
back down the ramp into the dark. In 
the next half hour he grew more and 
more terrified—of exactly what he wasn't 
sure—then ran from the garage and most 
of the way home. He told Bernstein that 
Deep Throat had failed to show. They 
knew there were a hundred possible ex 
mations, but they both worried 

Later that morning, Woodward's copy 
of The New York Times arrived with a 
circle on page 20 and a clockface indicat- 
ing a three-a.m, meeting. He took the fa 
oute, arrived about 15 utes 


black 
h a knife stuck through the 


in 
descended to the level of thei 


meeting place and there, smoking a cig: 
rette, was Deep Throat. Woodward wa 
relieved and angry. He told Deep Thro 
that he hadn't appreciated the anxiety of 
the previous night. Deep Throat said 
that he hadn't had a chance to check the 
that day and couldn't call, be- 
cause things were getting hotter. 
Woodward, though it wasn't wue, told 


balcon 


222 Deep Throat that he and Bernstein had 


a story for the following week saying that 
Haldeman was the fifth person in control 
of disbursements from the secret fund. 

“You'll have to do it on your own, 
Deep Throat said. 

Woodward tried another angle. Would 
Deep Throat feel compelled to warn him 
if his information was wrong? 

Deep Throat said he would. 

Then you're confirming Haldeman on 
the fund? Woodward asked. 

“I'm not. You've got to do it on 
your owr 

The distinction seemed too subtle. 
not use me as a source," Deep 
At said. “I won't be a source on a 
Haldeman story.” As always, the stakes 
seemed to quadruple when Haldema 
name was mentioned 

Deep Throat was tired and in а hurr 
He sa he would try to keep the r 
porters out of trouble. 

Woodward asked if they 
trouble on Haldeman. 

“I'll keep you out," Deep Throat said. 

Since he not cautioned them on 
Haldeman, he was effectively confirming 
the story. Woodward made it clear that if 
there was any reason to hold back, he ex- 
pected some sign from Decp Thr 

Deep Throat replied that failing to 
warn Woodward off a bad story “would 
be a misconception of our friendship.” 
He would not name Haldeman himself. 
He shook hands with Woodw: 
Woodward was now more certain of two 
things about Haldeman: He the fifth 
man and he had accumulated frightening 
power. Deep Throat did not scare easily. 

On Monday, October 23, Woodward 
reconstructed the meeting for Bernstein. 
Bernstein was uncomfortable with the 
“confirmation.” Was it absolute? Yes and 
no, Woodward said. 

That night, the reporters visited Sloan. 
They went over the secret fund and 
Sloan's repeated unwillingness to discuss 
the amounts of money spent. There were 
five people who had authority to ap- 
prove the disbursements, right? Bem- 
stein asked. 


were in 


“Yes. I'd say five,” Sloan said. 

Magruder, Stans, Mitchell, Kalmbach 
and someone in the White House, Wood- 
ward reiterated, 

“That's right,” said Sloan. 

"Did you mention the names before 
the grand jury?” Woodward asked. 

Sloan thought for several seconds. 


“Yes,” he said. 
“We know that i 
stein said. The way he 
to convey both urgency pility. 
He wanted Sloan to think he would be 
giving way by confirming. 
“Haldeman, right?" he repeated 
Sloan shrugged. “That may be, but I'm 
ot your source on that, 
All they needed was confirmat 
Bernstein 
Just yes. 


Haldeman,” Bern 
as meant 


id. No need to say the name. 


“Not here,” Sloan responded. 

Woodward then asked if it was John 
Ehrlichman. 

No,” Sloan said. "I can tell you it 
wasn't Ehrlichman: 

asked Bernstein. 

No,” said Sloan. 

Unless they were way off basc, that 
left only Haldeman and the President, 
Bernstein said, Certainly it wasn't the 
President. 

“No, not the President,” said Slo: 
Then it had to be Haldeman 
stein repeated. “Look,” he said, 
going to write it and we need your help 
if there's anything wrong about it.” 

Sloan paused. "Let me put it this м 
then, 1 have no problems if you write a 
story like that.” 

“Then it’s correct?" Woodw: 

"Yes," Sloan said 

The reporters tried to contain their ex- 

citement. They asked a few more ques- 
ns for form, then shook hands with 
Sloan and walked down the path to 
Woodward's car. 
That was almost cnough, Bernstein 
id. А rule had evolved at the Post that 
no story would be published unless at 
least two sources could be found to 
confirm it. But he was still uneasy. 
Woodward was more confident, but he 
agreed they should try for one more 
confirmation. 

Of the people who were in a position 
to confirm or deny that Haldeman was 
the final name, there were only two they 
hadn't contacted. One was an FBI agent 
Bernstein had talked to during the first 
week of October 

Now Woodward picked up a telephone 
extension while Bernstein called the 
agent to ask him about Haldeman. 

Bernstein knew he would never get the 
information by merely asking. He de- 
cided to try to provoke the agent by tell- 
ing him they were working on a story 
about what a lousy job the FBI had done. 
Woodward, listening on the extens 
took notes. 


1 asked. 


AGENT: We did not miss much. 
мутым: Then you got Halde- 
man's name in connection with his 
control over the secret fund? 
yeah, 

But it also came out in 

and jury? 
AGENT: Of course, 
So it came out, then, in 
both the FBI interview with Sloan 
and when he was before the grand 


Yes. 
N: We just wanted to he 
sure of that, because we've been told 
that it came out only in the grand 
you guys fucked it up. 
AGENT: We got it, too. We went to 
everybody involved in the money . 
we know that 90 percent of your in- 
formation comes from Burcau files. 


You cither see them or someone 
reads them to you over the phone. 


Bernstein said he would not talk about 
their sources. He returned to the ques- 
tion of Haldeman and asked again if 
Haldeman was named as the fifth person 
to control the secret fund 

"Yeah. Haldeman, John Haldeman,” 
he replied. Bernstein ended the conversa- 
tion and gave a thumbs-up signal to 
Woodward. Then he realized the agent 
had said John, not Bob Haldeman. At 
times, it seemed that everyone in Wash- 
ington mixed up the "German shep- 
herds,” as they were called. But the 
reporters could not let the confusion 
persist. Bernstein called the agent back. 

“Yeah, Haldeman, Bob Haldeman,” 
the agent said. “I can never remember 
first names 


Deep Throat, Sloan, the FBI agent. 
The reporters decided that they finally 
had the story firmly in hand. They left 

g secure, 


home before midnight feel 

Bernstein spent most of the 
able to sleep, thinking about the implica- 
tions of what they had written and what 
they were about to write. What if they 
were being unfair to the President of 
the United States, damaging not j 
man but the institution? And, by exten- 
sion, the country? Suppose the reporters? 
assumptions were wrong, that somehow 
they had been horribly misled. What hap- 
pened to a couple of punk reporters who 
took the country on a roller-coaster ride? 
Could it be that the wads of cash in 
Suns's safe had been merely discretion- 
ary funds that had been misspent by а 
few overzealous underlings? Or that the 
reporters and their sources had fed on 
опе another's suspicions and specula- 
tions? No less awful, suppose the report- 
ers were being set up. What if the White 
House had seen its chance to finish off 
The Washington Post and further under- 
mine the credibility of the press? What if 
Haldeman had never asked for authority 
over the money or had never exercised 
his authority? 

Maybe all the fears were inflated and 
irrational. Maybe Nixon never read the 
damn paper, anyway. Maybe nobody 
any attention (sometimes it was al- 
relief when the polls showed that 
Watergate wasn't having much impact). 

Bernstein was a shambles when he ar- 
rived at the office the next morning— 
sleepstarved, full of doubts, timorous. 
He confided in Woodward. Woodward, 
1 gonc through periods of appre- 
on about whether the foundation of 
their reporting—largely invisible to the 
reader—was strong enough to support 
the visible implications. Before inform- 
ing Sussman that they had established 
the Haldeman connection solid 
porters reviewed their bases again. 
exercise was reassuring—sorncthing like 
what astronauts must experience when 
they check their systems prior to lift-off 
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and watch the green lights flash on one 
by one. 

The afternoon of October 24, they 
wrote the Haldeman story. Essentially, it 
contained only one new fact—that the 
filth person who had been in control of 
the campaign fund for political espio- 
nage and sabotage was the President's 
chief of staff. 

Bradlee summoned Simons, Rosenfeld, 
Sussn Bernstein and Woodward to his 
office. During that seven. meeting, 
just before the deadline, Bradlee served 
as prosecutor, demanding to know ex- 
actly what each source had 
“What did the FBI guy 
ked. 

The reporters gave a brief summary. 
“No,” Bradlee said, “I want to hear ex- 
actly what you asked him and what his 
exact reply was. 

He did the same with Deep Throat 
and the interview with Sloan. 

1 recommend going,” Rosenfeld said. 


" Bradlee 


Sussman agreed. 
Simons nodded his appro 
Со." Bradlee said. 


On the way out, Simons told the re- 
porters he would feel more comfortable 
if they had a fourth source, It was past 
7:30; the story could not hold beyond 
7:50. Bernstein said there was one other 
possibility, a lawyer in the Justice De- 
partment who might be willing to con- 
firm. He went to a phone near Rosen- 
feld’s office and called him. 

Bernstein asked the lawyer point- 
nk if Haldeman was the filth person 
in control of the secret fund. 

He would not sa 

Bernstein told him that they were 
going with the story. They already had it 
from three sources, he said; they knew 
Sloan had told the grand jury. All they 
were asking was that he warn them if 
there were any reason to hold off on 
the story. 

“I'd like to help you, I really would,” 


id the lawyer. “But I just can't say 
anything.” 
Bernstein thought for a moment and 


told the man they understood why he 
couldn't say anything. So they would do 


nother way: Bernstein would count to 
ten. If there was any reason for the re- 
porters to hold back on the story, the 
lawyer should hang up before ten. If he 
was on the line after ten, it would me: 
the story was OK. 
‘Hang up, right?" the lawyer asked. 
That was right, Bernstein instructed, 
id he started counting. He got to ten. 
OK, Bernstein said and thanked him 
cffusively. 

“You've got it straight now?" the law- 
asked, 
Right.” Bernstein thanked him again 
nd hung up. 
He told the editors and Woodward 
that they new had a fourth confirmation 
d thought himself quite clever. 


ye 


With the deadline only minutes olf, 
the story was dropped down to the com- 
posing room to be set. There would be 
an insert for the ritual White House 
denial. 

Shortly before nine м. 
got a call from Kirby Jone 
for the McGovern campai 
you've got a good one for 


tomorrow,” 
Jones said. “How about sending a copy 
over?” 

Woodward said that he 
were having enough trouble already with 


nd Bernstein 


accusations of collusion. He told Jones to 
get his own copy of the paper at a news- 
stand, like everyone else, and slammed 
down the phone, 

The reporters finally left the paper, 
forgetting to give Sloan a courtesy call to 
alert him that the story was coming. He 

be besieged by other reporters, 
should have warned him what 
to expect. But they had to finish putting 
together their outline lor а book on 
The outline had to be sub- 
mitted to Simon & Schuster at lunch the 
next day. 

They were up almost until dawn writ- 
ing and met at nine A.M. in the collec 
shop of the Madison Hotel. 

At breakfast, they quickly read 
through the Haldeman story in the Post's 
final edition, and about 10:30, Bernst 
1 Woodward strolled across 15th Street 
to the Post. At their desks, they wi 
going through their notes to decide 
whom they should see that afternoon 
when Eric Wentworth, an education re- 
porter, came over to Woodward. 

"Hey, said Wentworth, “have you 
1d about what Sloan's attorney said? 
Woodward hadn't. 
Sloan's attorney 


id that Sloan didn't 
name Haldeman before the grand jury. 
He said it unequivocally.” 

Woodward froze. 

Wentworth repeated his words, then 
went to his desk and typed out what he 
could recall from a CBS radio account he 
had heard on his way to work. Woodward 
followed him. Wentworth handed the 
piece of paper to Woodward, who re- 
turned to his desk. He had to sit down 

Woodward went over to Bernstein's 
desk and tapped him on the shoulder. 
“We may haye a problem,” he said softly 
and handed Wentworth’s note to Bern- 
stein, Bernstein suddenly felt sick and 
thought he might throw up. Flushed, he 

i until it passed. 


sat in his d 
‘Then he and Woodward 


ked into 
Sussman's office and passed him the note. 
All three went into Rosenfeld's office 
and turned on the television. What they 
atching on the screen was some- 
thing they would never forget: Sloan and 
his attorney, James R. Stoner, were walk- 
ing into a Jaw office where Sloan was to 
give a deposition. Daniel Schorr, the 
veteran CBS correspondent, was wait- 
ing there with crew. Schorr 


approached Sloan and asked him about 
the Post's report of his testimony before 
the grand jury. Sloan said his attorne 
would have a comment. Schorr moved the 
microphone to Stoner. 

Our answer to that is an unequivocal 
7 he said. "We did not—Mr. Sloan did 
not implicate Mr. Haldeman in that tes- 
timony at all; 


Sussman, Woodward and Bernstein 
looked at one another. What had gone 


wrong? They had been so sure. 
Bernstein and Woodward decided not 
to cancel their lunch with Dick Snyd 
their publisher, but to hurry through it 
instead. As they walked to the Hay 
Adams Hotel, directly across Lafayette 
Square from the White House, the п 
nitude of what was involved began to 
sink in. They had made a grievous error— 
Sloan would never lic, But how? And 
what was the mistake? There was no 
question that Sloan had confirmed 
Haldeman as the fifth controller of the 
fund. So had the FBI agent. And Deep 
"Throat. It had something to do with the 
attribution itself, testi 


about Sloan's 
mony before the grand jury. There, they 
had gotten something horribly wrong. 


As they walked, Ron Ziegler was begi 
ning his regular daily press briefing in 
the Executive Mansion. It began at 11:48 
A.M. After ten minutes or so of an- 
nouncements about the President's cam- 
paign and speech schedule, а reporter 

sked: "Ron, has the FBI talked to Bob 
Haldeman about his part in allegedly 
i secret slush fund for political 


began 30 minutes of denuncia- 
tion of the Post. 


ZIEGLER: 1 assume you base your 
question on the Washington Post 
story this morning? 

QUESTION: No, it has noth! 
with that, Ron. (Laughter) 

ZIEGLER: What do you base your 
question on 

QUESTION: Tt just struck me as а 
good question. 

ZIEGLER: The answer to your qucs- 
tion is no, they have not... We have 
already denied the story based on in- 
formation that we had last night. I 
believe it is the type of story that de- 
serves only one denial . . . this is an- 
other example of a story based on 
hearsay, a story based upon informa- 
tion that was supposedly given to 
The Washington Post, but herc, 


ig to do 


again, they will not identify or re- 
fer to the source of their informa- 
hon. .. . 

1 personally feel that this is 


shabby journalism by The Washing- 
ton Post. . . . Y think this effort on 
the part of the Post is getting to the 
point, really, of absurd he 
story and the headline [^resriwoxx 
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FUND"] . . . refers to a secret fund, а 
term developed exclusively, virtually 
exclusively, by The Washington Post, 
based again on hearsay and based 
again on information obtained from 
an individual that they again refuse 
to identify, anonymous sources . . . 
now, The Washington Post last 
night was told that they had 
formation . . . and yet they ran it as 
their lead story this morning, with 
a distorted headline that was based 
totally on hearsay and innuendo. . . . 
I think this is the shabbiest type 
of journalism . . . a vicious abuse of 
the entire journalism process by 
The Washington Post . . . it is politi- 
cal... an effort to discredit individ- 
uals within this Administration 
based on hearsay . . . a blatant effort. 
at character assassination. . . . 

QUESTION: If all of these men— 
Haldeman, Chapin [who had been 
linked to Segretti in earlier stories] 
and Colson—are clean and innocent 
of this, why are they not made avail- 
able for questions? When we ask you 
questions to ask them specifically, 
we do not get direct answers. 

ZIEGLER: . . . We are not going to 
play into the hands of The Wash- 
ington Post that way or play that 
particular game with them. 

Question: Ron, Time magazine 
and The New York Times h 
rried 
cidents that allegedly have taken 
place. Do you include those in your. 
general condemnation as being 
shabby journalism? 

ZIEGLER: Quite frankly, I wouldn't 
lump those publications with The 
Washington Post. . . . 

QUESTION: Is the White House s 
Subscribing to The Washington 
Post? (Laughter) 

ZIEGLER: We have to, out of self- 
protection. 


Lunch was nerve-racking and strained. 
Woodward and Bernstein were too pre- 
occupied to discuss anything coherently, 
much less the publication of a book. If 
the situation was deteriorating as badly 
as they feared, they would probably offer 
their resignations to the paper, 

When the meeting with Snyder ended, 
they stepped into the hotel's old, 
pandled elevator. Herbert 
House 


At the lobby level, Klein stepped out 
hurriedly and strode to a. White House 
car waiting in the driveway. 

Bernstein and Woodward held copies 
of the Post over their heads as they 
walked back to the office in th 
Oaked and shivering, 
called Sloan's attorney. 

Your story is wrong," Sto 
icily. “Wrong on the grand jur 


in 
Woodward. 


r said 


Woodward was at a disadvantage: He 
couldn't betray Sloan's confidence and 
tell Stoner that his own dient had been 
one of the sources. 

Was Stoner certain that Sloan hadn't 
named Haldeman before the grand jury? 
Woodward tried to say it suggestively. 
Yes," s; Stoner. "Absolutely. cer- 
tain." He anticipated the next. question: 
“The denial is specifically addressed. to 
your story. No, he has not said it to the 
FBI. No, he has not said it to any Federal 
investigators.” 

Woodward tried another approach. 
Leaving aside the question of whom 
Sloan might have divulged it to, was the 
story's essential fact correct? Did Halde- 
man indeed have control of the fund? 

“No comment.” 

М/аз that the important question? 

“No comment. I'm just not going to 
talk about information my client may or 
may not have.” 

Woodward directed Stoner's attention 
to the Post’s repeated recognition that 
Sloan was not criminally involved in 
Watergate. It had been the first newspa- 
per to say so. It had said explicitly tha 
Sloan had quit his job because he w: 
honest. 

Stoner said he appreciated that fact. 
Did the Post owe Stoner's client an 
ology for misrepresenting what he told 
the grand jury? 

Stoner said that no apology was 
necessary. 

Woodward paused. Maybe he should 
ask if Haldeman deserved an apology. 
But suppose Stoner said yes. A printed 
apology would probably have to appear. 
"That was almost unthinkable. 

Painful as the answer could turn out to 
be, Woodward asked if an apology to 
Haldeman was in order. He couldn't 
think of anything else to ask. 

“No comment.” 

Woodward told Stoner that the Post 
had a responsibility to correct an error. 

No comment. 

И an apology was called for, it would 
be given. 

No comment. 

Woodward raised his voice to impress 
on Stoner how serious it was when a 
newspaper made a mistake 

Finally, Stoner said he wouldn't rec- 
ommend making any apology to Bob 
Haldeman 

For the first time since the radio report 
of the denial by Sloan's lawyer, Wood- 
ward relaxed a Ише. 

He asked whether Sloan had been 
asked by the grand jury or investigators 
whether Haldeman controlled the fund. 

No comment. 

Could the FBI's 


have 
and 
tion so inadc- 
never asked about 


been so bad, he wondered aloud. 


the grand jury's inve 
quate that Sloan was 
Haldeman? 

No comment. 


That left them dangling, Woodward 
. Stoner said he sympathized with 
their precarious position. Woodward 
couldn't argue with that. There was 
nothing left to say. 

Both reporters were losing their com- 
posure. Woodward couldn't contact Deep 
Throat until that night at the earliest. 
Bernstein couldn't reach Sloan. The 
whole office was in limbo; a pall had de- 
scended over the newsroom. Other re- 
porters watched silently as the tension 
built. Bradlee and Simons occasionally 
came out of their offices to tell the re- 
porters to stay cool, touch all bases. 

At three rt, Bernstein and Wood- 
ward left the office to find the FBI agent 
who had confirmed the Haldeman story 
two nights before. They found him in a 
corridor outside his office. Bernstein ap- 
proached him and attempted to ask if the 
reporters had misunderstood. 

“I'm not talking to you,” the agent 
said, backing away. 

Bernstein moved toward as the 
agent backpedaled in the corridor. In 
plicably, the agent seemed to be smiling. 
‘This was no fucking joke, Bernstein 
told him. 

Tt was a deadly serious business, not 
some G- version of hide-and-seek. 
They wanted some answers—immediate- 
ly. Woodward walked up and joined the 
discusion. He was holding a folded copy 
of notes typed from Bernstein's conversa- 
tion with the agent. It was time for some 
straight answers or the matter would be 
taken up with his boss, Woodward told 
the agent. 

‘The agent was no longer smiling, He 
looked panicked. “What the hell are you 
talking about?" he said. "PI deny ever 
thing. I'll deny everything.” 

Woodward unfolded his copy of the 
notes and showed it to the agent, 
They didn't want to get anyone in 
uble, he said. They just needed to 
know what, if any, error they had made. 
And they needed to know that minute. 

"I'm not talking to you about Halde- 
man or anything else,” the agent said. “I 
can't сусп be seen talking to you two 
bastards,” 


1 uied to calm him. Some- 
thing had gotten screwed up and they 
needed to know what; there was no re 
son to suspect cach other of being devi- 
ous or acting in 
The agent wi 
were trembling. “Fuck you 
walked into his office. 
The reporters spotted onc of the agent's 
superiors in the hallway. Their next move 
the most difficult 
sional—unprofessional, rcally—decision 
either had ever made. They were going to 
blow a confidential source, Neither had 
ever done it before: both knew instine- 
tively that they were wrong, But they 
suspected they had been set up. Their 
sel-preservation was at stake, they told 
cach other. They walked over to the 
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agent's superior and shook hands. The 
three of them needed to go somewhere 
nd talk, Woodward said. 

What was the problem? 

The reporters told him about Bern- 
stein's telephone conversation with the 
agent concerning Haldeman. Both had 
been on the line. Woodward showed him 
the typed notes. 

Unless they could determine the accu- 
racy or inaccuracy of the Haldeman 
story, they said, they might have to use 
the name of any source who had know- 
ingly misled them. They were obliged to 
defend themselves. They wanted to know 
if the agent had purposely given them 
false information. 

More important, Bernstein said, they 
had to know how they had made such a 
mistake. They still did not understand. 

"We're not discussing the case," the 
boss 


aid. 
The reporters tried again, If they were 


wrong, a correction and an apology were 
required. To whom should they apolo- 
give? What should they say? 

"You're getting no answers from here,” 
the man said. 

Half an hour later, the reporters were 
Bradlce's office again, with Sussman, 
Rosenfeld and Simons. 

What happened?" Bradlee asked, 
ing over his desk and extending up- 
hands toward Bernstein and 
rd. They explained that they 
still did not know. 

Woodward observed that they had the 
option of naming their sources, because 
any agreement with a source was broken 
if he had given bad information. Rosen- 
feld was unsure. Bernstein was against it 

Bradlee signaled for quiet. “You're not 
even sure whether you've got it right 
or wrong.” He was agitated, not angry. 
"Suppose you name sources—they ll just 
deny it, and then where are you? Look, 
fellas, we don't name our sources. We're 
not going to start doing that." 

The reporters said they were virtually 
certain that Sloan must not have given 
testimony about Haldeman before the 
id jury. Woodward suggested writing 
knowledging 


You don't know 
where you avent got the fa 
Hold your water for a while. I don't 
know whether we should believe Sloa 
attorney even now. We're going to 
how this shakes out.’ 
dlee then turned to his typewriter 
10 write a statement for all the news or- 
ganizations that had been calling that 
afternoon for a comment. The two-ply 
paper flew through his typewriter and 
onto the floor like a scene from а Marx 
Brothers movie. After a number of false 
starts, he issued his statement: “We stand 
by our story.” 

He was later to recall: 


1s. 


] issued two 
r—both on 


Watergate. . .. Geez, what options did I 
really have? By this time, I was up the 
river with these two reporters. I can re- 
member sitting down at the typewriter 
and writing about 30. statements and 
then sort of saving, ‘Fuck it, let's go stand 
by our boys" 

At 8:45 P.L, Bernstein 


ally reached 


Sloan by telephone. Sloan was sympa 
thetic. “The problem is that I do not 


agree with your conclu: 
wrote them." 

Haldeman had, indeed, controlled the. 
fund, bur the matter had not come up in 
the grand jury, right? 

Bob Haldeman’s name has never come 
up in my interviews with the grand jury 
Our denial is strictly limited to your 
story. It just isn’t factually truc. T never 
stid it before the grand jury. I was never 
asked. I'm not trying to influence your 
pursuit of the story. The denial was 
icy low-key. purposely low-key 
Sloan's message seemed clear, though 
not explicit. Haldeman had controlled 
the fund: the matter had not come up 
during his grand-jury testimony. Either 
the reporters had misunderstood what 
Sloan had told them about the grand 
jury earlier that week or Sloan had misin- 
terpreted their question. 

The telephone conversation with 
Sloan was at least a hopeful sign; if the 
reporters could re-establish beyond any 
doubt that Haldeman controlled the 
fund, and could explain the error, their 
credibility might not be totally destroyed. 

The next morning, Woodward moved 
the red-flagged flowerpot on his balcony. 
He knew this would be the grimmest 
meeting ever with Deep Throat. He made 
it to the garage shortly before three aw. 
Deep Throat was waiti 
ner, huddled against the wall. 

The reporters needed help badly, 
Woodward told him, then he spilled out 
1 of his feelings of uncertainty, confu- 
ion, regret and anger. He talked for 15 
or 20 minutes. 

Deep Throat asked an occasional ques- 
tion and appeared to be deeply con- 
cerned. Woodward wanted him to know 
how desperate their situation was. The 
mistake had jeopardized all of their car- 
lier reporting, he believed. The stories 
had been building. Eventually, the White 
House would have had to yield. Now the 
pressure was off the White Housc—the 
burden of proof had shifted back to 
the Post. 

"Well, Haldeman slipped away from 
you,” Deep Throat stated. He kicked his 
hecl at the garage wall, making по at- 
tempt to hide his disappoi 


ns as you 


tment. The 
entire story would never become known 
пом: the Haldeman error had sealed 
the lid. 

Deep Throat moyed closer to Wood- 
ward. "Let me explain something," he 
said. “When you move on somebody like 
Haldeman, you've got to be sure you're 


on the most solid ground. Shit, what a 
screw-up! 
He stepped even closer, speaking in a 
per. “I'm probably not telling you 
anything you don't know, but your essen 
tial facts arc right. From top to bottom, 
this whole business isa Haldeman оре 
tion. He ran the money. Insulated 
himself through those functionaries 
around him. Now, how do you get at it 

Deep Throat described the Haldeman 
operation. “This guy is bright and can be 
smooth when necessary . . . but most of 
the time he is not smooth. He is Assistant 
President and everyone has access to him 
if they want to take it. Hc sends out th 
orders: he can be very nasty about it.” 

Haldeman had four principal assist- 
ants to whom he delegated orders but 
not responsibility: Lawrence Higby, "a 
young nobody who does what he is told” 
Chapin, smarter and more urbane than 
Higby, “also a dedicated ves man”; 
Strachan, “soldierly and capable"; and 
Alexander Butterfield, "an ex—Air Force 
colonel who knows how to push paper 
and people.” 

“Everybody goes chicken after you 
make a mistake like you guys made,” 
Deep Throat continued. “It contributes 
to the myth of Haldeman invincibility, 
adds to the fortress. It looks like he really 
stuck it in your eye, secretly pulling the 
strings to get even The Washington Post 
to fuck it up." 

The story had been “the worst possible 
setback. You've got people feeling sorry 
for Haldem: 


possible.” 

Deep Throat stamped his foot. “A con- 
spiracy like this . . . a conspiracy investi- 
gation . . . the rope has to tighten slowly 


und everyone's neck. You build 
convincingly from the outer edges in, 
you get ten times the evidence you need 
against the Hunts and Liddys. They feel 
hopelessly finished—they may not talk 
right away, but the grip ison them. Then 
you move up and do the same thing at 
the next level. If you shoot too high and 
miss, then everybody feels more secure. 
Lawyers work this way. I'm sure smart re- 
porters must, 100. You've put the investi- 
gau 
on the defens 
everybody has to go ii 
after this. 


n back months. It puts everyone 


ve—editors, FBI agents, 
to a crouch 


This is the first of a two-part series. 
Next month, the conclusion of “All the 
President's Men": Bernstein and Wood- 
ward [асе an angry Judge Sirica; Gordon 
Liddy laughs at his trial; Ehrlichman's 
and Dean's tracks appear for the first 
time; Deep Throat warns of a White 
House counterattack; the Post is vindi- 
cated and Ziegler apologizes: Woodward 
lips off the Ervin committee to a very 
interesting witness. 


WHORES (continued from page 128) 


reassuring them. "It won't be used 
against you. It’s ju ” The whores 
relaxed, Some struck theatrical poses. 
Henry used up a grcat deal of film. 

Malik made the rounds three or four 
times, obviously disapp 
loud. I asked him wh: 
ant. "Low-class," he elaborated. I asked 
him if he was referring to the whores. 
“Dogs,” he said and slouched tow vard the 
door. 

Chuck Oates and Jack Flamm never 
did muster the courage to approach any 
of the whores; they remained by tli 
selves in one corner of the office, sippi 
their drinks and shadowboxing. 

When the party began to break up. 
well after seven o'clock, it had been de- 
cided (no one knew how) that the 
whorcs would stay on with us for a while. 
We ай pitched in to set up cots along one 
wall of the conference room. My sec- 
retary telephoned to have linens and 
blankets delivered from a midtown rent- 
al agency. Then all of us trooped down- 
stairs to dinner at a lively restaurant 
where Chuck Oates and Jack Flamm 
claimed to be well known and promised 
they could secure tables on short notice, 
even for a large motley drunken group 
of businessmen and whores. 

“They qilled again this afternoon 
said Chambers. “They still want to know 
what we're doing about the whores,” he 
whined. 

1 them off,” I said. 

‘But I can’t stall them off,” Chambers 
pleaded. “You know what they're saying 
about me? They're saying I'm uncooper- 
ative. Uncooperative!” 

For Chambers, I knew, this was like 
being told he had leprosy. 

“Ignore them,” I advised, 

“That's easy for you to 
Chambers. "It's me they keep cal 
What happens if they demand to make 
spection?” 

pection,” I said. 
‘Suppose they come w 
warrant? 

“Then 
course.” 

“But suppose they don’t give us time? 
Suppose they stage a raid?” 

Ch. making a mighty effort 
to ignore Jasmine, who had draped her- 
self over the back of his chair and was 
running her finger tips lightly oyer his 
balding scalp. Sweat stood out on Cham- 
hers’ forehead. I began to feel somewhat 
sorry for him. 

“Chambers,” I said, “you worry too 
much, This is only temporary. Go back 
to your office, now, and forget all about 
it. Let me handle everything, Don't an- 
swer your telephone. Lock the door to 
the outside corridor. I think there might 
be a bottle or two left over from last 


"B 


h a search 


well hide the whores, of 


bers wa 


night; have Walter Finder fix you а stiff 
drink. I'll tell you what: Take Jasmine 
back to personnel with you.” 

ure thing, honey,” purred Jasmine. 

Chambers looked horrified: "I have 
work to do!" lie croaked and bolted. 

Jasmine slumped down into the chair 
Chambers had vacated. “Who did you 
say that w 

"Chambers" I answered. “Head of 
personnel. He keeps records on everyone 
in the office. If you have а problem, you 
take it to him.” 

“Who does he take his problems to?” 
she asked lazily. 

“Me,” I answered. 

“Who do you take your problems to?" 
she asked, and she stretched he 
high over her head and grasped the back 
of her chair with both hands, her small 
breasts rising, thei dening 
beneath her yellow leotz 


arms 


Lily established residence with Ecks, in 


the research department. Linda, Ecks's 


was jealous. Otto, his assist- 
different. Ecks himself was 

flattered. 
“She Ecks confided 


ling the first 
ying to do, she 
has such confidence we will succeed! TH 
tell you this man to man, she makes me 
twenty years younger. Fresh from the 
dlassroom I was convinced that anything 
was possible. To her, anything is possi 
ble! She points out our skills, praises 
our equipment, compliments our proce- 


dures and then asks us how we can fail. 
How can we fail? 1 tell you, there's no 
limit to what we cin accomplish! She's 
what the department always needed! She 
believes in ust" 

Ecks's experiments grew progressively 
more grandiose, but I did not interfere. 

Still. uncommuni Violet began 
hanging around < гоу cubide. He 

de many efforts to gain her confi- 
dence, and at last my secretary told me 
that they seemed to be on speaking 
terms. Violet would perch on a stool be- 
hind Schwartz as he made his ncat entries 
in the heavy dusty bluespincd ledgers. 
Then, at the end of cach day, Schwartz 
would lock the ledgers in the office safe. 
He had never used this safe before, but I 
thought it over and decided that this 
made sense; the books were better off 
locked up for the night. 

Rose lounged in the art department, 
where she claimed her talents would be 
most appreciated. In this she was correct: 
the artists entered a period of intense 
creative activity. John and Joanie, Wa 


works, Lyons, Henry and even Eleanor 
aso arrived early, worked through 
lunch, remained late. Stunning Rose 


wandered from one to another, loose 

ing. The temptation to 
touch her w stible; hands reached 
out for her full breasts, her bare limbs, 
the dark center of her body 
colored cloth. Rose remained cool and 
fresh and energetic, no matter how 
roughly he investigated; the six 
artists, however, grew l 
in particular suffered, his eyes si 
to his skull and his deft fingers begin 


їз maze of 


n w: 


A 


“Howie, you've had silicone treatments, too!” 
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"I must say 


sir, that in this day and age, 


it's a rare privilege to bump into a man who 
knows where he’s going.” 


c models on his workbench altered 


their original designs into new 
shapes subtly grotesque and obsessive. 
Other department projects 1 saw were 
similarly aflected by Rose's presence: 
Henry's photographs were overexposed, 
Lyons’ mechanical drawings were askew, 
and Joanie’s layouts employed 
colors and needlessly ornate type 
ven Eleanor Nasos businesslike 
gination intensified, altered its alig 
ment with reality, produced twisted vi- 
sions of cruelty and lust. When this айай 
with the whores was over, I vowed, 1 
would close down the whole department 


and make the artisis take monthlong 
ions. 
Walter Finder ballooned; this was the 


only term I could think of to describe 
what happened to him after Orchid 
staked out a territory in the marketing 
department. Oscar Whelan brought the 
change to my attention. “ГИ discuss it 
with Rathbone,” | promised him. “Irs 
not proper for his heart to carry around 
so much weight. By the way,” I added, 
you're looking a little paunchy yourself 
What happened? E thought you never 
gained a pound. 

“Must be that stupid whore,” 
Oscar. "She's in the wrong line of wor 
She ought to be running a restaurant. 

“I demand,” demanded Angelo's wife, 
“to know the meaning of this 

1 listened. sympathetically while she 
told me how Angelo came home each 
night in a Tite 
he'd had during the day with а new girl 
who seemed to have no оћсе function 
other than to harass Angelo. “And then 
1 find out,” she continued in а haughty 


said. 


guments 


230 tone, "that this new girl, this Holly or 


whatever her name 
to no more than... 
-- is no better than 
Obviously, the word was not going to 
make it out through her stiffened lips. 
Jasmine yawned and stretched with fe- 
ine grace. "She's а whore, ma'am, А 
good one, too. Not as good as me, but 
good enough.” 
los stocky wife rose from her 
She pointed a stubby accusi 
t me. “I'm going to report you," she 
Why, your whole office is nothing 
no better than а... is only 


tually amounts 
nothing but a 


“Whorehouse, ma'am,” said Jasmine. 
"Not the best, but better than some.” 


Houseman held up a small gadget that 
looked 1 well-tooled plumbing valve. 
1 took it from him and hefted it in my 
hand. “Nice,” I said. “Lightweight.” I 
ran my linger over its curved extruded 


surfaces. “Clean. 

Houseman grabbed it back from me. 
“They were lucky," he said, bristling. 
“But we'll show them. 

I looked at the gadget ag 
mean it's not one of ours 

“It would have been, but those bas- 
tards stole our idea.” 

“How could they 
Houseman?" I asked. 

“I dort know, but they did it some- 
how. damn them." 

à desk in one corner of the engi 
neering department, Ivy spoke up. "Well 
show them," she warned. 

"Thats тй 1 Houseman. “We'll 
show the sons of bitches. We can put out 
twice the number of these things that 
they can. Three times the number! We'll 
flood the whole damned market 


You 


steal our idea, 


1 said, “if it's not 
nd 


“But Housemar 
our design, how can we go ahead 
nufacture them 
heir design: 
“It was our idea 
about the design? 
We'll show the bastards,” said Ivy 
again from her desk, upon which lay the 
dismantled remains of a second gadget 
identical to the first. 


shouted Houseman. 
n't it? Who cares 


м 


It м 
ence, 1 observed. From my office there 
were Chambers, Rathbone, my secretary 
and myself; arrayed against us were a 
Jawyer, a social worker, а security guard 
and a spokesman for the building's man- 
agement firm, who was speaking. Such 
high-level particip ought to have 
been sitting in the comfortable confer- 
rs instead of on folding 
irs crowded into my office, but the 
conference room was filled with whores’ 
cots. 

“Underst 
tion, we c 
of in no time at 
ished. “We ma 
cooperation? 

Chambers nearly fell off his ch 
the force of nodding his head. 

“Perhaps.” | said. leaning back 
folding my arms across my chest, 
might summarize again for me the nature 
of these complaints.” 

“L hardly think it worth our while 
10 go over this same ground,” said the 
lawyer. 

I addressed а question to the security 
guard. "Have any building ordinances 
been broken: 

Everyone began walking at once. My 
secretary was taking it all down, so I 
Іа my mind wander. On my desk. the 
same spider w ing a new web. 1 


nd that, with your coopera- 
п have this matter taken care 
1," the spokesman fin- 
1 take it, count on your 


you 


watched her go and around, 
building in strict compliance to ant 
diluvian spe ns. 


“The health hazards alone would be 
warant enough, I should think," sai 
the spokesman. 

"Actually 
ough physi 
negative result 

He means the whores are clean,” 1 
added. 

None of you seems to have given a 
thought to the real victims,” said the e; 
nest social worker. 

Cı certain that he was one of 
the real victims. nodded his head more 
vehemently than before. 

“If you'll excuse an interruption," said 
my secretary, "] think the whores can 
take care ol themselves.” 

^Has anyone ever noticed," 
“that a few spiders keep 
from flies and mosquitoes 

The lawyer held up his hand. “Sp 
us the entomological metaphors,” he 


I said, 
n office free 


said. “Are you going to cooperate in this 
effort or ? 


“If some evidence of wrongdoing were 
to be presented Rathbone. 

Chambers was wringing his hands. 
"If only a compromise might be 
reached" 

The spokesman stood up. “This is a 
dangerous game you're playing.” he said 
to me. “By the time you call for our help, 
it may be too late.” 

They were all leaving the 
now. “There are worse things im mid- 
town than whores,” I said from be- 
hind my desk, not rising. not showing 
them to the door. Solemnly they fled 
out. “Liars, for nce,” 1 called after 
them. “Hypocrites! 

The call from Rathbone h: 
me to pick up my telephone rece 


stroying again the patient spider's recent- 
ly completed web. “He wants to speak to 
you," my secretary had told me. “Не says 


it's urgent.” So I had picked up the 
telephone receiver and watched the spi- 
der scamper back into hiding. 

“1 have Walter Finder here in my of- 
fice," said Rathbone's voice. "An ambu- 
lance has been summoned, Should you 
care to speak with him yourself, he has 
ed consciousness. 
Ambulance? Regained consciousness? 
I'll be right down!” 

On the examination tab! Rath- 
bone’s office lay obese Walter Finder. An 
oxygen cylinder and mask stood next to 
the table. Rathbone sat holding W: 
wrist and staring at the second hand of 
his watch. 

Walter," 1 said softly. “Walter, are 
you all right?" 

Walter Finder's eyes rolled away from 
me. His thick lips looked bluish 
the unnatural whiteness of his face. 
Much of the fat on his checks was new, 
scemed pasted on, not really a part of 
proper flesh. 

Oscar Whelan took me aside and told 
me that Walter had complained of pains 
in his chest and his arm. On the way to 
the washroom, he had collapsed. It had 
taken Oscar, Rathbone and two of the of- 
fice salesmen to carry Walter Finder into 
Rathbone's office, where oxygen had re- 
vived him. 

“Was it a heart attack?" I whispered. 

Oscar shrugged. “Rathbone says it's 
hard to tell. Maybe a little one. He'll have 
to stay in the hospital for some time, any- 
way. I've telephoned his family." 

I went back to Walter. Or . the 
whore from marketing, stood across the 
examination table, impassive. She stared 
down upon Walter 
body. Idly she reached one hand into 
her pocket, pulled out a large chunk 
of caramel, stuffed it between his semi- 
conscious lips. 


Rathbone and I both jumped to pull 
it out again. "Whats the matter with 
you?” 1 hissed at the whore. Walter Find- 
crs mouth reluctantly surrendered the 
chunk of caramel. 

“It’s the kind he likes,” said Orchid. 

“Get the hell out of here!” I ord 
“This is a sick ma 

She left, but not before handing anoth- 
er of the chunks of caramel to Oscar 
Whelan, who popped it into his mouth 
and chewed unthinkingly. 


Jasmine at my side 
the chaos of the art dep: 
destroyed everything?” Lasked 
the layouts, all the drawi 
models, the photographs, everything 

Jolin barely looked up from his draft- 
ing table. Joanie crumpled one sketch 
and immediately began another, Henry 
was out taking more pictures. Eleanor 
Naso's youthful face was wrinkled in con- 
centration. Only Waxworks took the 
trouble to answer me. “We were close,” 
he croaked hoarsely. "Close, close. But 
not quite close enough.” 

Rose sat amid the liter, stuffing bales 
of old artwork into the bin of a paper 
Ider. She picked one sheet from the 
, held at arms length, scruti- 
nized it, tossed it into the bin. “Flawed,” 
she said. The paper shredder chewed and 
spit out two-dimensional spaghetti. 

On the way back across the bay to my 
office, Jasmine took my hand. “Honey,” 
she said, “those people in that depart 
ment sure do work hard. Fm glad you 
don't work like that. They don't have 
time for nothing else. 


veyed 
you 
“AIL 
the 


"The subpoena lay on my blouer. 
amn it, Houseman,” 1 complained, 
"LE was afraid sometlu e this might 
happen. Why the heli didn't we do our 
own design?” 

An unrepentant Houseman launched 
into a tirade inst unfair dishonest 
scheming midtown competition. His 
whore, Ivy, shadowed his speech with 
nods and encouraging murmurs from her 
toothless mouth. 

“L suppose this means we'll have to 
hire lawyers,” 1 said. “Damn it, I hate 
lawyers." 

"Don't 
Jasmi 

1 walked out into the bay and ap- 
proached Schwartz's cubicle. At the sound. 
of my approaching steps, he slammed a 
ledger shut and leaned his elbow across it 
defensively. Violet stood up and put nerv- 
ous hands upon Schwartz's shoulders. 

“What's the matter?" I asked, puzzled. 

"Nothing," said old Schwartz. 

"Listen," I said, "bring your books 
into my office. We may be facing a law- 
suit over patent infringements, and 1 
want to find out how we stand. 

Schwartz leaned both arms over 


get upset, 


honey,” purred 


the 
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ledger. "You can't," he said. 

Schwartz have you lost your mind? 
Come on, now, bring in those books. 
This may take all afternoon; there's no 
time to waste." 

“Fm the bookkeeper 
"These are my books!” 

“Schwartz, this is ridiculous,” I said, 

hing down and laying a hand on one 
corner of the ledger. Schwartz gripped it 
хо his chest fiercely. 1 yanked and nearly 
pulled the old man out of his chair. 

Strong arms grabbed me from behind 
nd I was spun backward to face Angelo. 
Who are you ng to push around 
Angelo snarled. 

Angelo," I said, "help me get this 
ledger away from Schwarz." 

Angelo's hand reached out and prod- 
ded me in the stomach. “You think 
you're a big man?” he said. His fingers 
jabbed my shoulder. "You think you can 
push people around?” His thumb grazed 
my chin. “You want to start someu 
it him!" shouted Holly. “Slug him! 
Knock him down!” 

"Come on, honey," 
"Let's go back to your ойсе 


aid Schwartz. 


said 


Jasmin 


ays and saw all of the secretaries 
and clerks in the bay staring at me while 
Angelo’s belligerent fist shook in front 
of my zy!" I repeated and let 
Jasmine hustle me back to my office, out 
of immediate danger. 

“So that’s what you 
iid my secretary. 

The two of us were sitting in the cile- 
teria at a table with an unobstructed 
view of the entrance, in case Jasmine 
were to come looking for me. A meeting 
in the cafeteria had been my own idea. It 
was one place where we could talk alone 
without arousing suspicion. 

“Don't you think it will work?” I 
asked. 
"No, 


going to do? 


she sa 


I don 1. "If security 
guards and social workers and lawyers 
and bu gers | 
trouble flushing whores. what makes you 
think you can do benei 

"Isn't it worth a uy?” I asked, “Those 
idiot building officials are so busy hir 
experts and making surveys and writing 
reports and running around the halls 
with nets, it never occurs to them to be 
polite. I asked the whores to stay; now 
I'm going to ask them to leave. They 
refuse, of course. If they do, ГЇ have to 
call the security guards, and we'll be back 
where we started. But why shouldn't they 
do as I ask? I'm giving them a chance to 
go quietly, with a little dignity." 

My secretary drained her second cup 
of coffee. "Where do you expect them to 
she asked. 

Another office, 1 suppose. They really 
ought to consider splitting up. Indi- 
vidually, they would be a lot 


ve so much 


an 


go? 


less 


They plan to stick together,” said my 
secretary. 

“I know. Jasmine told me. 

We rose to leave the cafeteria. On our 
way to the entrance, we were stopped Б 
waitress I knew vaguely by sight. “Say, 
she said to me, "aren't you the guy with 
all the trouble on your floor? 

“We've had problems Tatel 


I admit- 


ted. “I dont think Fd use the word 
trouble.” 
“IL you didn’t use it before, mister, 


I heard there was 


you'd better 
ап explosic 
"When 
“About a 1 


usc it no 
up there- 


If hour 


o. 1 heard it hap- 


pened in a laboratory. You got a labora 
tory on your floor?” 
“Ecks,” I said to my secretary. "One of 


those foolish transmutation experiments 
Lily talked him into. 

"What goes on up there, anyw. 
asked the waitress. ^I heard you got 
whores on the payroll. You doing some 
kind of sexual research?” 

Ви my secretary and I were hurrying 
out through the cafeteria entrancew. 
anxious to find out if anyone had been 
injured. 


furniture in my office. They looked much 
the same as on that first afternoon I had 
met them all. Lily had some of her long 
nged by the explosion in Ecks% 
ory; Holly was slightly battered 
by the hands Augelo had laid upon her 
s she had provoked; Rose 
wore several new scarves designed by the 
exhausted artists: Orchid seemed fatter; 
Violet seemed thinner; Ivy had not spo- 
ken a word to me since | agreed to settle 
the patent case out of court. Jasmine I 
had seen daily. so 1 could not say how she 
might have changed. She was more at 
ips. Her yawns were wide 
- She pleased my eye. It was 
oing to be hard for me to learn to get 
Jong without her again 

The girls were sullen. They knew why 
I had called them into my office. 1 saw 
no reason to stall 

“TIL tell you, gurls,” 1 sa 
Dur 1 can't allord you. 

1 studied their [aces to see how they 
aking it. I observed a few scornful 
sneers and a few resigned shrugs, but no 
зїн defiance 


, “1 like vou. 


were 


she asked. 
id so," 1 answered. 
whores exchanged 
, shifted position une 
mine began to laugh, а low. 
“What are you laughing 

I asked. 
I'm laughing at you, honey,” she said. 
“You sure got a lot of nerve on you,” 
I smiled meekly. “PFH miss you 
to h 
No lie,” she 
Ires 


The 
frowne 


glances, 


ly. Jas- 
алу laugh. 


id si 
lized now that 2 


ply. 
I the whores were 


going to leave, that they were leaving 
peacefully, that there would be no con- 
I felt not relief but regret. 
I said, “I don't guess youd 
y on here alone?" 1 had not 
meant to let myself talk along this line, 
but the words were coming of their own 
accord and there was nothing 1 could do 
to stop them. "I'm certain I could find 
some position. . . . I'm sure Chambe: 
would know where. . . . I'm sure in 
some capacity. . 

Jasmine made a face at the mention of 
Chambers. “And I could take my trou- 
bles to him?” she said 

“No, no, you'd be directly under me 

The whores snickered. 


frontation 


"Perhaps my secretary could use a lit- 
ue help.” 1 went on 

"A dile help in the kitchen, you 
сап?" 

No, I mean maybe you could take 
over her job from time to time. Would 
der that? My secretary's job, on 

basis? 
You already got a secretary, 
t's she going to th 


said Jas 
uk about 


You leave her to me,” I s 
“L will.” said Jasmine, 


4. 
nd be on 


see aes 
‚ if you keep me, honey, you 
keep us all. You want all of us?” 

"No," I said reluctantly. “No, I don't.” 
Jasmine leaned down and gave me a 
d mocking 
шей up from the bottom of a clear 
g running through the thickest 
woods of her lazy soul, where all-white 
mushrooms lay in the shade on beds of 
lime-green spongy moss. Then tl 
whores left my office in a group, chatte 
ing, arguing, waving their hands 
partment heads and clerks alike, 
behind them a [aint confused scent of 
various perfumes twining and braiding 
around one another like the individual 
k fibers of a single strong hawser, 

In the middle of giving my secretary 
page after page of dictation to make up 
lor weeks of neglected correspondence, 1 
stopped speaking and looked her directly 
in the eye. "There's something I 
confess to you." 1 said. 

"Don't" said my secretary. 

“1 almost gav: 


job,” 1 went 


r about it,” said 


my secreta 

“But Î must tell you” 

The telephone rang. 1 hoped this would 
be the hospi lling with reports on 
the slow improvement of Walter Finder 
and the expected complete recovery of 
Ecks. I grabbed the telephone receiver. 
The spider web ripped silently to pieces. 
Is maker the spider ran off somewl 
her gait not without insolence. 


re, 


биќ t rou” 


“Release the old squaw or you will no longer be known as brave and 
mighty warriors. You'll be just another bunch of horny savages!” 
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